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BY DAYLIGHT ONLY 


THE CHAIN 
H. WARNER MUNN 


Through a circle that ever returneth 
To the selfsame spot, 

And much of Madness, and more of Sin, 
And Horror the soul of the plot. 


—Poe: The Conqueror Worm. 


His first sensation, when he groaned back to consciousness, was that of 
bitter and intense cold. Then, becoming fully awake, he was aware of 
grinding pains in his body, as though each bone and muscle owned a 
separate ache. He shivered convulsively and opened his eyes. 

It was very dark and he could see nothing around him, but high above 
there gleamed for a second a lurid, ruddy glare, which flickered like leaping 
flames, then vanished—accompanied by a clang of metal, as though a 
furnace door had been opened and closed. 

Puzzled, he listened but could hear no sounds, except a far, faint 
crackling like hemlock boughs snapping in a fire. His eyes ached with the 
strain of watching, and he closed them, too weary to move. 

Where was he? Surely he must be dreaming in his bed at the castle of 
Rutzau, owned by his cousin Franz, and yet he seemed to be awake. 

Ah, Franz the blockhead, Franz the cuckold; yet Franz the lucky, for he 
was fortunate Franz with the beautiful wife! 

What a joke it was on Franz, to be sure, that he should thus entertain his 
wife’s lover so unsuspectingly! Perhaps his wits had been addled as well as 
his body smashed, when Franz had fallen from the cliff two years before. 
And the cream of the jest was 


that Franz had never known how the accident had come about, but still 
believed that the edge of the cliff had crumbled away beneath him! 

How could a man be such a fool and live? No wonder that Olga despised 
her husband now! 

The man chuckled at the thought, and sneezed violently. Fie must be 
taking cold; how came it that the bed was so damp and—hard? 


He rolled over and his hands came in contact with rock, bare, icy and 
wet. He was shocked wide awake at once. Where in God’s name could he 
be? 

Abruptly, horror surged around in the dark and left him trembling. 

Rock! Wet stone! Half-forgotten tales from the black history of Rutzau 
swarmed through his head. 

If ever a castle were haunted by ghosts, it should be Rutzau if even a 
third of the stories that had been whispered about its torture chambers were 
true. Rumour spoke, with hushed breath and backward-roving eye, of deep 
pits and rooms cut out in the solid rock that formed the castle’s 
foundations; murmured, too, of men that had entered the castle and never 
returned—as men; told also of others who were not seen again, and guessed 
darkly at the reason; mentioned tortures under which men prayed to be 
placed upon the rack instead, regarding it as a pleasant couch in 
comparison to the bed of pain they lay upon. 

Also there were whispers regarding rooms where dwelt the Iron Maiden, 
ever ready with insatiable crushing embrace for any victim; other rooms 
where the strappado, thumbscrews and the boot wrung truth or anything 
that the master of Rutzau wished to know from lying tongues that would 
not reply to minor tortures but answered eagerly hoping their reward would 
be quick death as they underwent the Greater Question. 

Too, he had heard of the oubliette, a pit with walls of sheer stone, people 
by the rats, fierce with hunger, to which men were flung living. 


Could he be in the dungeons of Rutzau? Did Franz know? 

He staggered to his feet, swaying with faintness. Again that lurid flare 
overhead, followed by the ominous clang, as though someone stoked a 
furnace in the air. 

He began to run in the dark, drunkenly weaving from side to side. 
Almost at once he felt the impact of a tremendous blow upon his entire 
body and he was hurled backward, striking his head cruelly upon the 
ground. 

Like a dog which has received an unexpected kick, he yelped with the 
pain and, upon hands and knees, scuttled crabwise backward. Soon he 
encountered another obstacle with his heels, which resisted further 
progress, and he stood up, reaching as high as possible with his hands. 


Nothing projected from the wall, which was smooth and slippery to the 
touch as his exploring fingers passed over its damp surface. 

The wall was gently curved, and, keeping his left hand upon it, he set 
out to follow whither it might lead him. He had taken nine steps when his 
hand plunged into vacancy and he stumbled. 

The recess in the wall was not deep, but it was already occupied by a 
furry body that squealed and writhed under his hand and squirmed when he 
gripped it, setting sharp teeth into his thumb. He jerked his hand out of the 
hole, with the creature hanging from his thumb, holding tight with teeth and 
claws and a prehensile tail that wound snakily about his wrist. 

With his other hand he loosened the claws one at a time, which fastened 
elsewhere, while the teeth went on gnawing hungrily. Half-crazed, he 
fought the thing that seemed bent on eating him in small mouthfuls, 
snarling while it chewed. He screeched like a beast when the teeth met 
through the fleshy portion of his hand and tore a bit away. 

With his free hand he clutched the thing by the 


back and ripped it loose, battering it on the floor until it wriggled no longer; 
but his furious rage was not satisfied until he had torn it into ragged halves 
and hurled them, wet and flapping, from him. 

He stood, breathing hard in great gasps, and something began to fight 
with another something not far away in the dark, squealing little wicked 
cries. 

Something ran across his bare feet and he kicked at it, but struck the 
wall instead. He cursed vehemently and, limping, resumed his journey 
along the wall. The wall was at his left, the clamour of a bloody quarrel at 
his right. Yet as he advanced, the row did not lessen with distance, but 
continued undiminished so that an ugly worm of fear began to crawl in his 
brain—a thought which he dared not allow himself to dwell upon. 

When his hand again entered an opening in the wall and the squabbling 
over the dead beast was no farther away, he could no longer deny the 
fearful fact. He was in the oubliette! 

For a third time the heights glowed red from an unseen fire, and again 
followed that solemn boom like a funeral bell tolling dismally one—a long 
pause—two and three—and from above a shower of small glittering 
particles rained down—a sparkling hail. 


Many went dark before they reached the floor, but others, larger than the 
rest, shone like fireflies as they fell, and stretching out his hand he caught 
one in his palm. 

With a cry of pain he dropped it. It was a hot coal, a red ember that stuck 
to his hand and hissed. 

Then through the darkness of the pit, from high in air, floated down a 
sardonic chuckle. Instantly, without a second’s warning, the pit was flooded 
with light from invisible sources, which revealed to the man, after the first 
blinding glare had passed, the horror of his prison. 

For a hundred feet the walls of the pit rose sheer 


and smooth, with neither crack nor cranny for a foothold. About four feet 
from the floor, several openings pierced the rock, and into them were 
tumbling in a head-long scramble grey shapes as large as cats, round-eared 
and gaunt, their pointed snouts blood-dabbled from the cannibal feast, and 
in the centre of the floor lay in fragments what had been a huge rat. 

High above, a cripple stumped about the edge of the oubliette, and the 
man below knew it for his cousin, his heart saying gloomily, “Franz 
knows!” 

Franz lay down and swung an arm over the pit’s edge—an arm that, 
curiously short, seemed to have been broken in several places and clumsily 
reset. 

Was he shaking his fist? And then the man below saw that Franz was 
beckoning to him. Faintly fell a word, “Climb,” then again, “Climb up the 
chain,” and he saw that from the hidden mysteries above a long beam was 
swinging out until its end was directly over him. 

Upon the metal beam there was fixed a large pulley, over which ran 
continuously joined links of iron which now were moving and falling down 
—down. 

Slow-dropping, the end of the chain came nearer until his hands could 
grip it, and still descended. It touched the floor and stopped, swaying there. 
As he held to the cold links, he could feel the vibration of the engine that 
had lowered it. 

The links were large and heavy, their openings large enough to insert a 
hand or foot. He fixed himself comfortably as might be and waited to be 
lifted from the pit. 


How Franz would suffer for this when he got out! Let him taste a little 
of his own pit, perhaps! And then again from above, the word fell, “Climb,” 
interrupting his pleasant vindictive thoughts. 

Perceiving that the cripple did not intend to lift him out, he set his teeth 
and began to climb the 


hundred feet of chain. Franz would have his little joke, he thought, but 
when he got out—an ugly grin—someone else might laugh. 

Still he might have to beg for help after all: only half-way up now and 
he did not feel strong. 

Why, he had been climbing for hours, it seemed! Strange he was not 
already at the top toward which he strained! 

He glanced below and nearly fell in horror. The floor of the pit, nearly 
forty feet across, was carpeted with the masses of the fallen chain. The 
chain was being lowered at the same speed at which he was climbing! 
While he looked below he dropped ten feet nearer the bottom of the pit. 

Furiously he began again to climb, regained his ten feet, five feet more, 
and the chain at an increased rate dropped down. 

Above, Franz laughed, but it was more nearly a cackle, and the man 
below felt hope die within him, for he knew that Franz the cuckold was 
fully aware and mad. 

“Climb!” he shouted down. “Climb!” 

But the man no longer climbed; holding tight instead he watched the 
floor come near. 

Fifteen feet from the bottom, the chain was loosened suddenly, then 
caught, and he fell from it. Before he could rise, a heavy length of metal lay 
across his body, pinning him down. His flimsy night-garments tore as he 
struggled loose. 

While he was freeing himself, the chain hung steady without dropping, 
but when he moved away the swaying thing followed, guided by the patient 
cunning of the crazed man above. 

The rough metal cut his feet as he walked over it, and he wished for 
shoes. He kneeled down close by the wall, took off his jacket and tore it 
into strips which he bound about his feet. While he was doing this the chain 
was coming slowly down, building 


heaps of metal which overbalanced and fell dangerously near, but not 
touching him. 

Then as he anxiously sought for some retreat from the growing menace, 
he saw a slight depression in the wall; he might fit himself into this and be 
safe from a direct blow. 

He dived for it and as closely as might be he flattened himself into the 
niche and, scarcely breathing, waited. Perhaps Franz had not seen! 

The hope was vain, for the chain swung from him and a broad mound of 
metal links rose like a titanic mushroom lifting its head before the niche. 
With the squeal of a trapped animal, he darted from his lair, clawed the 
chain aside, sprang through the narrowing aperture that was left, and 
sprawled upon his face. 

Before he could scramble erect, something struck his shoulder. The 
chain was at his side. Already a tremulous pile shook uncertainly above 
him, about to topple. 

He rolled aside as it fell, but not far enough to escape, for an arm was 
caught. Desperately he pried and struggled to gain away, finally pulling 
loose at the expense of a torn hand. 

While he fought, the chain had withdrawn to the other side of the pit and 
had filled it high, a terrace like tangled, petrified, disjointed snakes. Now 
when he stood up, it swung toward him again. 

He sprang away; the chain followed as he backed toward the wall. He 
ran; and then began a strange pursuit, for ever as he fled, at his heels 
marched like a sentient thing—the Chain! 

It poured into the pit, link after link piling upon the others to form vast 
heaps of metal which would topple and fall. The man wandered helplessly 
among these metal tentacles that were thrown out, all but crushed by the 
heavy coils and mounds that swayed erratically all about him. 

Again he slunk behind a heap of metal and mouthed 


and mowed, gibbering at the chain as it sought him out. 

To his tortured mind and feverish imagination, the chain, while it swung 
and created a hill of metal in centre of the pit, took on a new and monstrous 
shape. It seemed like a metal giant, its blind head above the clouds, 
swaying rhythmically from side to side and searching for him in the 
oubliette. Fumbling about with a hundred clanking arms, it stalked him 
with a dreadful ghastly patience, for the end was sure. And towering 


mightily before his hiding-place, it drove him forth again and struck him 
down with a hundredweight of iron links. 

He struggled up once more, clinging to life, bruised and hurt, whining 
and whimpering now, all pride forgotten. Bitterly he cursed the name of the 
woman whose fair face had brought him here to walk with Death. 

From high overhead came down a malignant sound—the low, quiet 
tittering of the madman, watching, planning, carefully goading his victim 
round about the pit. The man below looked up, a curse upon his lips in 
which the name of Franz was mingled—a curse which gave place to a 
scream of abysmal terror as he realised the inconceivable frightfulness of 
the approaching doom. 

For several yards from the lip of the pit, the chain glowed red with heat, 
and as he watched, the links that now came following shone yellow, then 
white, flaked with black patches of soot on which ran and twinkled tiny 
racing crowds of sparks in endless chase. 

The chain was passing through the roaring furnace above; white-hot and 
coming down.... 

It touched the colder links and made a pile which he avoided. It swung 
around the pit and laid a circle around him; swinging still it formed a 
narrowing spiral at whose centre he stood shivering with the agony of 
anticipation. It neared him, hung 


steady, then swung quickly at him like the leap of a python. He shrieked 
and darted aside. 

His feet came down on the glowing links, and the rags around his feet 
smoked and burst into flame. Weeping, he tore them away and trod the 
flaming path with naked feet. 

That which followed was a matter of moments, but to him it seemed a 
foretaste of eternity spent in punishment. 

The chain came slowly down, livid with heat and leprously scaled with 
oxidized metal, pulsating in ripples along its length from the throbbing 
engine that lowered it to the floor, building shimmering heaps for his 
tortured climbing. 

Stumbling over scorching ridges, he rounded the pit, limping feebly 
along over the hideous surface that drove him to his doom. Rest impossible, 
he tottered on his way, hope as dead within him as in any poor lost soul that 
crosses with treadmill trot some smoking, horizonless plain of hell. 


From the walls, cracking with heat, jetted out white puffs of steam, but 
above their piping whistle there rumbled in the man’s crazed brain strange 
roaring voices, and sometimes he vacuously smiled as he listened to the 
ravings of a mind in dissolution—and plodded on his way. And though his 
eyes were clouded and dim, he began to see a vision, and to him the livid 
swaying chain appeared hazily to be the dancing white body of the woman 
he had loved. 

He turned to follow instead of fleeing as before, but she tripped away 
lightly, mocking, and he could come no nearer, for the maniac above 
managed the chain so that his prisoner should not be touched by it, thinking 
perhaps that he had not yet paid fully and would find Death too dear a 
friend. 

The man below was growing unconscious of his pain, mercifuly 
believing, with his shattered mind, that he dwelt in happier days, and once 
he muttered as 


he stumbled on, “Oh, Olga, Olga! How your kisses burn!” 

He thought he had whispered, but the words burst out in a rasping croak 
and a gush of blood from a half-cooked lung followed and hissed upon the 
chain. 

Nerves have their limits. They can be strained to a certain point, but 
beyond that they refuse to function, which in a way is merciful. So it was 
with the man. The breaking-point had been reached and passed, and his 
suffering was no longer so intense. 

Dying on his charred stumps of feet, he hobbled amid the coils of 
clanking metal that flowed relentlessly down like a slow thread of lava 
trickling over the lip of the pit. Occasionally the chain swung in an 
unexpected direction and laid a fiery tentacle across his shoulders, searing 
anew an earlier burn; or again he heard, through the drumming stutter of 
the heated blood in his pounding head, the hiss and sharp puff of steam as a 
white-hot link accidentally pressed against his naked side. 

But though he winced and cried out at every motion he was compelled 
to take, it was more because the cringing seemed by then to be the proper 
thing, necessary and a part of the torment, than because of any new agony 
that he experienced. 

He had nearly ceased to think. Now and then, while he reeled and 
staggered over the loosely shifting heaps that illuminated the pit with a 


ruddy light, a groan of relief hissed through his baked lips as the dull brain 
told the cracking body that the end must be very near. 

Once he thought he heard a cry far away and not repeated. The voice 
seemed familiar; it was, in fact, the yell of the maniac who was dancing 
around the rim of the pit, perilously near but wary of his own trap and 
shrieking down curses at his enemy. 

Only the one sound had pierced to the seat of memory, but it was enough 
to cause the man to 


hope again. Perhaps Franz, the merciless, had relented! 

He summoned his lagging energies and tried to speak, but the sound that 
issued from the throat was only a gurgle. Again he tried; it was agony even 
to breathe; a harsh inarticulate croak, in which were only fragments of 
words, was the only result, and his deafened ears refused to carry the 
answer. 

Hope died and a more bitter despair took its place. The reaction 
produced an even keener torture, if such were possible. It was almost as 
though a lost soul who knew himself to be in the deepest chamber of hell 
felt the floor drop from beneath him and precipitate him still farther down. 

He struggled on beneath the iron flails, through a misty haze of smoke, a 
fog of sooty vapour from his own smouldering body, a stench hanging 
around him not merely of burned flesh, but, even more repulsive, the 
repugnant odour of charred bone; and the demon above forgot to yell in his 
wonder that life could linger so long in such a mutilated being. 

And still the dead man walked and stumbled, mechanically complaining 
in inhuman querulous moans, glaring straight ahead, though his eyeballs 
were seared over with the heat. 

The horror could not long continue. Inevitably the moment came when 
he could not avoid the moving pillar of shining metal. 

Blind, hands stretched before him, feeling his way forward, one hand 
and arm passed by the chain and the other arm upon its other side. Just 
before his face touched the glowing link he realised his mistake, but not in 
time to dodge the blow, and the link covered his face like a brand. 

For a second, he was conscious of a terrible withering heat, an 
intolerable piercing glare that beat into his brain like jagged arrows—and 
then, reason fled. With it passed any sense of pain, and a numbness 


that felt chill in that place of fire, stole around his heart like a caress. 

He crept aimlessly for a few feet on hands and knees, stiffened, rolled 
upon his side and placed his bleeding head upon his charred arm quite 
naturally as though he had laid him down to sleep upon soft grasses instead 
of a bed of fire. Yet so indomitable is the will to live that still one fingerless 
hand dabbed feebly at the chain for a space, although his brain was dead 
within him. 

And, no longer swaying, but descending evenly, the chain dropped upon 
him, and buried him from sight. 

Up through the interstices of the glowing heap of metal, thick smoke 
seeped, black and heavy, drifting lazily in the currents of heat that danced 
in the pit. 

The chain cooled and shrank, contracting with now and then a jangle of 
links slipping into new positions, and a hollow commenced to take place 
upon its surface. 

And as the smoke diminished from this trough, coffinlike in shape, 
gorgeous colours shimmered along the hollow, melting into new forms and 
shades like the rainbow hues of oil on water—crimson and green and blue. 

High overhead—tbeside the roaring furnace—the low nervous tittering 
of a madman! 

Then in the myriad cells of water-soaked rock the steam expanded until 
the pressure was irresistible. A rending shock, and a crack, jagged and 
growing wider, crept on the walls. The castle quivered to its highest spire. 

Still the madman tittered his mechanical laugh. 

Then the walls caved in, the furnace dropped into the abyss like a live 
coal falling from a grate, and the ceiling fell. 

The Castle of Rutzau would no longer menace the peasants in the valley. 
It and the pit of torment were no more. 


THE FATES 
JOHN DWIGHT 


“No, sorry, sir, but I can’t go to the British Museum with you—there’s a 
tradition in our family against it.” One foot was on the step of a ’bus, the 
other on the kerb of Oxford Circus as I stopped and looked at my 
companion, my jaw hanging open. 

“H’are you comin’ or h’aren’t you?” snapped the conductor as a whistle 
blew and the ’bus began to roll forward. 

I replaced my left foot on the Oxford Circus kerb and faced around 
squarely. As long as I had known him, for some twenty-five years, I had 
never known Foster Kenmore to be anything but the most ordinary young 
American. To hear of a family tradition against the British Museum was 
preposterous. 

“My boy,” I took his arm firmly in mine, “you’re crazy. Will you please 
tell me what you mean?” 

It was several minutes before he could tell me. Oxford Street at Oxford 
Circus is not one of the more simple streets to cross, and that particular 
afternoon the traffic was occupying the efficient attention of three white- 
helmeted bobbies. A break finally came, and we crossed to stroll slowly 
down Regent Street. 

“Will you please tell me what you mean?” I repeated. 

For one of the few times in his self-possessed young life I saw him 
embarrassed. 

“It—it really isn’t anything. It’s—well—yjust that I'd rather not go.” 

I took his arm still more firmly. “Foster, I am not entirely a fool. One of 
the reasons I brought you abroad as my companion was so that I could have 


one to whom I could pour out my emotions over the Elgin Marbles or the 
Mona Lisa. Here at the very outset you fail me. There is more to this than 
appears. In about five minutes, Foster, if we can successfully negotiate this 
scaffolding farther down the street, we will reach the Piccadilly Hotel. The 
Piccadilly bar is as comfortable as any other place to pass the afternoon, 
and the Piccadilly sweet Martinis are not to be despised, even in this land 
of plenty. So, Foster, my boy, you have just five minutes to compose your 
thoughts and arrange facts and events in their chronological order.” 


To tell the truth, I was rather annoyed at this notion of Foster 
Kenmore’s. As I had said, I had brought him with me half as a companion 
and half as a pupil; for there is nothing I enjoy so much as showing the 
wonders of Europe to some young and intelligent American. I had known 
Foster since he was born, and had never found him anything other than an 
average lad, though perhaps a bit above the average in brains and 
sensitiveness. In fact, I had known his father, and my father had known his 
grandfather. They had both moved into the new, Middle-Western town at 
about the same time; and while my father had gone into real estate, Foster’s 
grandfather had opened a corner store. Well, you know, in America to know 
about anyone’s grandfather is usually a guarantee of both lineage and 
respectability. I come abroad about every other summer, and always bring 
some young fellow as a companion who would probably never get across 
any other way. I had always liked Foster Kenmore, and was much pleased 
when he had been able to come this time. So far he had been more than 
satisfactory—but now this sudden vagary! Was he going to object to all 
museums on the ground of a family tradition? I had to admit, however, the 
excuse was original. 

The Piccadilly bar was cool, dark, and deserted, the 


leather chairs were comfortable, and the sweet Martinis reached 
expectation. After the second I motioned the waiter away and turned to 
Foster. 

“Now, Foster, tell me. I am an old friend of your family’s, you know; 
anything you say will be confidential, of course. I really think you owe me 
an explanation.” 

He sank a bit lower in his chair. His blue eyes were troubled and his 
cheeks were flushed, whether from the Martinis or embarrassment I could 
not tell. Even his usually sleek hair was mussed. I don’t remember what I 
was. prepared for, but it certainly was not for what I heard. 

“Tt really isn’t anything much, sir, but Ill tell you all I know about it 
from the very beginning. My family is really Italian a 

At that I jumped. For three generations at least they had been 
Americans. No one ever had thought to go farther back than that. They 
certainly did not look foreign. But Foster Kenmore was continuing. 

“Of course, we’ve been in America for a long time, so we really are 
Americans and have lost any Italian traits we may have had. You see, we 


first came over about 1697. I'll start as far fack as I can. 

“Our family originally came from Venice and our name _ was 
Conmorroni. We were probably very poor, for we were just common 
people, and most common people were poor. In fact, it is thought that my 
seventh great-grandfather worked as an apprentice in an iron foundry. His 
name was Lippo. It all really starts in 1687. Venice was still fighting 
Turkey, you know. Francesco Morosini had been appointed commander of 
the fleet again in 1684. In March, 1687, he was back in Venice fitting out 
another expedition, this time against Athens, a Turkish stronghold. 
Somehow my grandfather joined the fleet. Whether he enlisted in youthful 
enthusiasm (he was about twenty), or whether he was conscripted, we do 
not know. 


Anyway, in May, 1687, he became a gunner of the flag-ship. The fact that 
he became a gunner so soon after his joining is the only foundation for the 
theory that he had worked in a foundry—and it isn’t a very good one, is it? 
Well, the fleet sailed away (I’m most awful anxious to see Venice, sir; it’s 
what I really want to see most in Europe), and my grandfather with it. 

“Apparently nothing much happened until 1t came to September and the 
bombardment of Athens. Of course, you know all about the Greek who 
escaped from the city, came to Morosini and told him of the powder 
magazine in the Parthenon. Morosini ordered the guns of his ship trained 
on the Parthenon. Guns weren’t all they might have been in the way of 
accuracy in those days, and it was a long shot; so he offered ten ducats to 
the gunner who blew up the magazine. I don’t believe he ever thought of 
the fact that he was also blowing up the Parthenon, and I know Lippo never 
did. He just wanted the ten ducats. For perhaps an hour the shots were 
unsuccessful, fairly close, but nothing remarkable. It was my grand-father’s 
third turn—apparently everyone took turns. As he aimed, something told 
him not to fire, but he did. Rather calmly he watched the shot go. He knew 
what would happen. His shot landed squarely in the middle of the 
Parthenon. There was a blaze and a roar, and the Turkish powder magazine 
was no more. He was led before the great Morosini, who with his own hand 
gave him the ten ducats and praised his aim. But Lippo had a feeling it 
would have been just as well if he hadn’t earned those ten ducats. 

“A few days later the Venetians invested Athens, and Lippo was with the 
landing party. When the Turks had been finally cleaned out the men were 


free to do pretty much as they wanted. But instead of looking for a wine- 
shop or a pretty girl with the others, my grandfather was drawn up to the 
Acropolis—it seemed the only place for him to go. 


“It was late afternoon and the sun was nearly setting. The air seemed 
brighter and clearer than ever. He could easily pick out the red lion of St. 
Mark on the flags of the Venetian ships in the harbour, and down below in a 
little square he could even see the blood on the blades of four Italians who 
were still going about the enjoyable business of hunting Turks. It was 
curiously still on the Acropolis. The sun tinted all the marble temples to a 
hot gold. He picked his way around shellholes and over marble columns 
until he reached the Parthenon. He seemed to be the only person there; at 
least, he heard no one, and felt appallingly alone. 

“He stopped to look at the Parthenon. Even though he was used to the 
beauties of Venice, the gorgeousness of St. Mark’s, the stately palazzos, 
there was something in this severe loveliness which quite took his breath 
away. The north-west facade was only partially injured, so he saw much 
more of the pillars, the metopes, the frieze, the pediment, than has ever 
been seen since. Then he walked around to the south-west side to see what 
damage his shot had done. It had blown out a great section of that wall, you 
know, utterly destroying it, as well as part of the other. No one knows what 
was on that particular part of the frieze, too. He was rather dismayed at the 
damage; if he had known what it was he was destroying he would never 
have fired the shot. But he was a bit impressed at the size of the hole. 

“And my shot did all that!’ He didn’t realise he was speaking aloud. 

““You are the man who fired the shot which destroyed the Parthenon.’ 

“He had thought he was alone. Half-frightened, he wheeled around. 
Standing among the debris of the pillars and roof were three old women. 
They each carried something in their hands besides a cane, he thought, but 
he was so terrified by their look of age as 


well as the hatred in their little black eyes that he could notice nothing else. 
They were the oldest things he had ever seen. The thought of how old they 
must be and what they must have seen and known made him shudder. Their 
hair was grey, straggling, and lifeless; their skins were a dull grey and as 
full of wrinkles as a cracked marble tile; their hoods and cloaks were grey 


and mouldy. But their eyes were black, alive, and filled with a very intense 
hatred. And they were standing between him and the path to the town 
where lay safety. He tried to back away, but a drum of one of the great 
pillars was behind him and he could only stand with his hands pressed 
against the cold marble, which had suddenly become clammy to his moist 
hands. The sunset light was turning from gold to orange. 

“It was the first one, the one nearest him, who had spoken. The second 
one took up her words: ‘You are a Venetian. It was your shot which blew up 
the powder, blew up the roof, and blew out the walls.’ 

“The third went on: ‘You are the man who destroyed the frieze, and the 
figures on the frieze.’ 

“Their voices sounded like dried leaves rubbing together, quite faint, 
now crisp, now soft, as though there were mould on them. 

“Lippo could not speak; he did not even try. He could only nod. He 
hadn’t meant to nod, but it was a physical impossibility to lie to these three 
horrible old women. 

“The first one began again: ‘You have destroyed the Parthenon. The 
Parthenon shall destroy you.’ 

“The second merely stated: ‘You shall be destroyed.’ 

“But the third was more explicit: “You destroyed the many figures of the 
Parthenon frieze. The remaining figures of the Parthenon frieze shall have 
revenge. They shall destroy you.’ 

“The light turned from orange to blood-red. The 


marble fragments looked dipped in blood. Even the deathly grey skin of the 
old women took on a ghastly pink. 

“The third one repeated in a deeper tone: ‘They shall destroy you.’ 

“With a shriek Lippo broke away from their baleful glare, rushed 
between them and down the path toward the city. As. he reached the edge 
of the Acropolis he looked over his shoulder to the Parthenon. The light had 
faded to a dull grey, and there was no one to be seen. That seemed to terrify 
him all the more, and he didn’t stop running until he reached the shore and 
a boat to take him back to his ship. 

“He never set foot in Athens again. He was afraid of the three old 
women and their curse. In fact, he never even went back to Venice; he 
seemed to hate blue skies and bright sunlight—anything that might remind 
him of Athens. He went north and settled in Holland. That was different 


enough, but he felt as though he were still too near the Parthenon and the 
old women. He took ship to America and landed at New York. There he 
married and settled down. He told his wife all about it, quite frankly, and 
later his children. He took to reading Greek mythology, and became 
convinced that the three women were the Parcae, the three Fates. He had 
outwitted them, but he was not so certain for his children. He warned them 
never to go to Athens, never to go near the Parthenon or anything that had 
anything to do with the Parthenon. 

“His son changed the name from Conmorroni to Kenmore, for business 
reasons, and his son moved west. The children were always told the story; 
no one else ever knew, but it was. told them over and over again.” 

“Ts that all?” I asked as Foster Kenmore paused in his narration. 

“Not quite,” he answered slowly. “Of course, I don’t believe it all; my 
respected grandfather was 


probably suffering from a case of nerves or land-sickness. But, then, there 
is the story of my great-uncle, John. It’s quite short; I won’t bore you much 
longer.” 

He squirmed a bit in his chair as though he didn’t enjoy having the 
family curse brought so near to him. The dusk in the room was steadily 
deepening, and behind me I could hear two men discussing Cowes and the 
regatta. 

Kenmore went on: “He was a sailor; in fact, he ran away from home to 
be one. Eventually he rose to be captain, and went down with his ship off 
Hatteras in °88. But when he was quite young, about twenty-five, he was 
just an ordinary Third Mate. On one trip his ship docked at London. My 
uncle was fairly well educated, and so was the Second Mate, and while the 
others were drinking up their shore leave, John and the Second Mate would 
go sight-seeing. 

“One afternoon they entered the British Museum. He knew nothing 
about the Elgin Marbles—had never heard of them. As soon as they went 
in, John felt that he ought not to have come; but while he was still 
wondering why, he turned to the left, and without knowing what he was 
doing, led the way straight to the Elgin Marbles. He reached the door of the 
room and stopped. His brain and his heart were telling him to go away as 
fast as he could, but something stronger, more intangible, was calling him 


in. He took one step inside, turned, and tore past the Second Mate, past the 
guardians, and out into the street. 

“The mate followed. ‘What’s the matter, John?’ he asked. ‘Why are you 
acting so queerly?’ 

“John caught his breath. “Those things—in that room—come—from the 
—Parthenon—at Athens.’ 

““They don’t. You’re crazy.’ 

““They do. I know. I could feel it.’ 

““You’re getting crazier. I'll go and ask the man in there; he ought to 
know.’ 

“He returned in five minutes, his face sober. 


“You’re right; the things in that room do come from the Parthenon; they’re 
part of the frieze Lord Elgin brought to England. How d’you know?’ 

““T could feel it,’ answered my uncle weakly. ‘They would kill me if 
they had a chance. It’s death to go near them. Let’s go back to the ship.’ 

“After that my uncle would never go to London or even to England. He 
said he was drawn toward that room by a blind, implacable hatred which 
was like a black blanket enveloping him. It caught him so off his guard that 
it could very nearly do as it liked with him. He didn’t mind dying, but he 
didn’t like the idea of being killed by those statues without heads or hands. 
One thing he never understood: it was how he escaped. If fate, or whatever 
it was, was strong enough to draw him there it was strong enough to kill 
him; yet he had escaped. He decided it must have meant that the time for 
vengeance had not yet come. Before that he hadn’t believed the family 
legend, but after that he did believe it. 

“That’s all there is to tell, sir. It isn’t so much, you see. When you said 
‘British Museum’ I just automatically said I couldn’t go. But now I think 
perhaps I'd better. I don’t believe all this tale, really, and it wouldn’t be 
right to have a few broken marbles get the better of you in any way. I'll go 
any time you want, sir.” 

I laid a hand on his arm. “No, you won’t. The story has been very 
interesting, and I thank you for telling me. I can’t say I believe it all; but 
anyway, it’s just as well to let sleeping dogs lie. As long as you’re with me 
you won’t go to the British Museum. It doesn’t pay to mix up with things 
you don’t understand. I was getting tired of town anyway. We leave for the 
Lakes to-night, then to the Trossachs, and perhaps up to Strathpeffer for a 


bit of fishing. Come on, let’s pack.” And I led him out to a 60 ’bus and the 
Hotel Cecil. 


You see, I didn’t want to run any risks with this lad. As far as I knew, he 
was the last of his family. I owed it to his parents to bring him home safely. 
As I had said, I didn’t believe it all; but there’s no use running risks. 

We spent only a few days at Keswick; the scenery was too tame and too 
tourist-spotted. Fishing wasn’t very good in the Trossachs—too many 
tourists lumbering about; but up by Strathpeffer it was great, and we spent a 
week there. We stopped a few days at Edinburgh, and came down leisurely 
through the cathedral towns to Cambridge. It was somewhere between 
Cambridge and London that Kenmore first referred to the family curse 
again. 

“Do you know, I’ve been thinking I ought to go and see the Elgin 
Marbles, sir. If it’s a curse, why, it’s time it was removed; and the only way 
to remove it is by going to the Parcee, or whatever it is, and proving that it’s 
all bunkum. It sure isn’t a curse, why, I ought not to miss seeing it. ... I 
think Pll go to-morrow.” 

“Foster,” my tone was very definite, “I don’t want any more of this 
foolishness. Of course I can’t forbid your going, but I advise strongly 
against it. In fact, I ask you not to, as a favour to me. Besides, you won’t 
have much time; we have to go to the Tower again, and the Abbey; you 
haven’t seen Hampton Court, and there are several churches you ought to 
see, such as St. Bartholomew the Great, just because the average tourist 
doesn’t. We fly to Paris next week, so your time is short. Don’t think 
anything more about it.” 

But I could see he was thinking about it. It was becoming a kind of 
obsession with him: it was up to him to go and remove the family curse. 

I kept him pretty busy for three days, then he came to me again. 

“Really, I think I must go and see those marbles. 


It’s so foolish not to. Besides, I want to sec the Rosetta Stone and the 
Portland Vase. I don’t like being cheated out of them by a grandfather’s 
attack of conscience or an uncle’s attack of D.T.’s. How about this 
afternoon?” 


“Impossible! We are going to Oxford, and as it’s a full half-hour to 
Paddington Station we’ll have to hurry. I want to walk in John’s Gardens 
and see the Magdalen Cloisters again and see if the ivy has quite hidden 
Pembroke. Sorry, but there’s no time for the British Museum.” 

The next day was Sunday, and Lord Lanfield had asked me to tea. He 
was only a casual acquaintance, or I would most certainly have taken 
Kenmore with me. As it was, I left him absorbed in the Meissoniers at the 
Wallace Collection, and under strict promise to return to the hotel at five 
and attend to some correspondence for me. 

It was a dreary day, dismal and grey as only a rainy Sunday in London 
can be. The tea was comforting, the fire friendly, Lord Lanfield more 
charming than ever; and we discovered a common passion for Italian 
stiletto. His collection was truly remarkable, and it was nearly seven when I 
hurried into the hotel. Kenmore was not there. According to the elevator 
boy, he had not been in all afternoon. For a moment I could not think where 
he could be. The museums close at six. He might have gone to the 
Trocadero for tea, but seven was late even for the Troc. And then I 
remembered the British Museum. 

There was a cab-stand near the hotel, but it took us ten minutes to get to 
the museum because of a traffic jam at Holborn Circus, where a ’bus had 
skidded. The front entrance was closed, but I hurried around to a little side 
door I knew the guardians used. As I reached it a taxi drove up, and a 
doctor with the usual bag got out. 


“What’s the matter?” I grabbed his arm. “Who is hurt?” 

He was rather surprised to see an elderly American with no hat speaking 
to him in this agitated manner over something that did not concern him, but 
he answered courteously, “I do not know. A call was sent to me from the 
museum about six-thirty, but I only reached home five minutes ago. They 
did not say what was the matter.” 

The vagueness disturbed me further. “May I come, too? I have lost a 
young friend, and I fear he is in the museum—and—ill.” 

He looked at me, then agreed even more courteously. The side door 
opened, and an under-curator, torch in hand, ushered us in. 

“It’s a young fellow, sir,” he said in answer to the doctor’s query. “He 
came in about four-thirty. Tom was at the gate, and he says the fellow asked 
the way to the Rosetta Stone and the Portland Vase, same as everyone else. 


Tom told him how to go, and he went upstairs to the Vase. Milburn, the 
special guard in the Gold Room, says he came in some time about a quarter 
to five and spent quite a bit of time there looking at the Vase and the 
cameos and cut gems. He went out through the Greek vases toward the 
Egyptian section. No one else remembers, seeing him. There have only 
been a few people in this afternoon, which is probably the only reason why 
he was noticed at all. You could have spent nearly half an hour alone in 
some rooms without being interrupted, which is very unusual. 

“We cleared all the people out at six, and except for a woman who said 
she didn’t get her own umbrella, everything was as usual. At six-thirty 
Upson, one of the night guards, was going through the Elgin Room when 
he thought he saw something behind the piece of the north-west pediment 
in the centre of the room. He went to see, and it was this young man. 


He sent for me, and we ’phoned you. I think he’s fainted.” 

We had been hurrying down dark corridors, past gloomy, unfamiliar 
shapes and forms, up steps, until I was quite lost. And all the time my brain 
was saying, “You should have kept him with you. You should have kept 
him with you.” At last we saw a light, and I recognised the sunken room 
with the fragments of the great quadrata. And we came to the door of the 
Elgin Room. 

The lights were on, and three guardians were grouped around a figure 
lying on the floor. Of course, it was Kenmore. I had known so all along. 
One of the men was trying to pour whisky into his mouth, and another was 
rubbing his wrists. 

“Here’s the doctor, men,” came the curator’s low voice. 

They moved aside, and the doctor knelt by Kenmore. I leaned against 
the wall: I knew what he was going to say. 

“He’s dead,” muttered the doctor finally. 

“But it’s impossible!” The curator knelt beside him. “What did he die 
of?” 

“‘Well—I suppose it’s really heart failure; his heart must have been far 
from strong. But see, there’s a mark on his temple as though he’d been 
struck by something. Something blunt but hard, it must have been, but I 
haven’t seen any weapon.” 

“Could this have done it, sir?” One of the guards came forward carrying 
something in his hand. It was a piece of marble, a little larger than my fist, 


jagged on two sides and smooth on two sides. It looked as if it might have 
been part of an arm from some frieze. The doctor looked at it thoughtfully. 
“Yes, that might have done it, if it was thrown with a good deal of 
strength. Where’d you find it?” 
“Right here on the floor, sir. I don’t think it was thrown, sir. It must have 
just fallen on the young 


fellow’s head. See up there—you can see where it came from.” 

True enough, right over Kenmore’s, body was a section of the Parthenon 
frieze, and beside one of the mutilated figures was a fresh mark in the time- 
dimmed marble as though a piece had just been wrenched away. I looked 
up from Kenmore’s white face to the line of still figures marching eternally 
around the room. I thought of the three old women, and the curse, and I 
wondered. But, of course, it was merely a coincidence. 


PICKMAN’S MODEL 
H. P. LOVECRAFT 


You needn’t think I’m crazy, Eliot—plenty of others have queerer 
prejudices than this. Why don’t you laugh at Oliver’s grandfather, who 
won't ride in a motor? If I don’t like that damned subway, it’s my own 
business; and we got here more quickly anyhow in the taxi. We’d have had 
to walk up the hill from Park Street if we’d taken the car. 

I know I’m more nervous than I was when you saw me last year, but you 
don’t need to hold a clinic over it. There’s plenty of reason, God knows, 
and I fancy I’m lucky to be sane at all. Why the third degree? You didn’t 
use to be so inquisitive. 

Well, if you must hear it, I don’t know why you shouldn’t. Maybe you 
ought to, anyhow, for you kept writing me like a grieved parent when you 
heard I’d begun to cut the Art Club and keep away from Pickman. Now that 
he’s disappeared I go around to the club once in a while, but my nerves 
aren’t what they were. 

No, I don’t know what’s become of Pickman, and I don’t like to guess. 
You might have surmised I had some inside information when I dropped 
him—and that’s why I don’t want to think where he’s gone. Let the police 
find what they can—it won’t be much, judging from the fact that they don’t 
know yet of the old North End place he hired under the name of Peters. I’m 
not sure that I could find it again myself—not that I’d ever try, even in 
broad daylight! Yes, I do know, or am afraid I know, why he maintained it. 
I’m coming to that. And I think you’Il understand before I’m through why I 


don’t tell the police. They would ask me to guide them, but I couldn’t go 
back there even if I knew the way. There was something there—and now I 
can’t use the subway or (and you may as well have your laugh at this, too) 
go down into cellars any more. 

I should think you’d have known I didn’t drop Pickman for the same 
silly reasons that fussy old women like Dr. Reid or Joe Minot or Bosworth 
did. Morbid art doesn’t shock me, and when a man has the genius Pickman 
had I feel it an honour to know him, no matter what direction his work 
takes. Boston never had a greater painter than Richard Upton Pickman. I 


said it at first and I say it still, and I never swerved an inch, either, when he 
showed that Ghoul Feeding. That, you remember, was when Minot cut him. 

You know, it takes profound art and profound insight into Nature to turn 
out stuff like Pickman’s. Any magazine-cover hack can splash paint around 
wildly and call it a nightmare or Witches’ Sabbath or a portrait of the devil, 
but only a great painter can make such a thing really scare or ring true. 
That’s because only a real artist knows the actual anatomy of the terrible or 
the physiology of fear—the exact sort of lines and proportions that connect 
up with latent instincts or hereditary memories of fright, and the proper 
colour contrasts and lighting effects to stir the dormant sense of 
strangeness. I don’t have to tell you why a Fuseli really brings a shiver 
while a cheap ghost-story frontispiece merely makes us laugh. There’s 
something those fellows catch—beyond life—that they’re able to make us 
catch for a second. Doré had it. Sime has it. Angarola of Chicago has it. 
And Pickman had it as no man ever had it before or—I hope to heaven— 
ever will again. 

Don’t ask me what it is they see. You know, in ordinary art, there’s all 
the difference in the world 


between the vital, breathing things drawn from Nature or models and the 
artificial truck that commercial small fry reel off in a bare studio by rule. 
Well, I should say that the really weird artist has a kind of vision which 
makes models, or summons up what amounts to actual scenes from the 
spectral world he lives in. Anyhow, he manages to turn out results that 
differ from the pretender’s mince-pie dreams in just about the same way 
that the life painter’s results differ from the concoctions of a 
correspondence-school cartoonist. If I had ever seen what Pickman saw 
but no! Here, let’s have a drink before we get any deeper. Gad, I wouldn’t 
be alive if I’d ever seen what that man—if he was a man—saw! 

You recall that Pickman’s forte was faces. I don’t believe anybody since 
Goya could put so much of sheer hell into a set of features or a twist of 
expression. And before Goya you have to go back to the medieval chaps 
who did the gargoyles and chimeras on Notre Dame and Mont Saint- 
Michel. They believed all sorts of things—and maybe they saw all sorts of 
things, too, for the Middle Ages had some curious phases. I remember your 
asking Pickman yourself once, the year before you went away, wherever in 
thunder he got such ideas and visions. Wasn’t that a nasty laugh he gave 


you? It was partly because of that laugh that Reid dropped him. Reid, you 
know, had just taken up comparative pathology, and was full of pompous 
“inside stuff’ about the biological or evolutionary significance of this or 
that mental or physical symptom. He Said Pickman repelled him more and 
more every day, and almost frightened him toward the last—that the 
fellow’s features and expression were slowly developing in a way he didn’t 
like; in a way that wasn’t human. He had a lot of talk about diet, and said 
Pickman must be abnormal and eccentric to the last degree. I suppose you 
told Reid, if you and he had any 


correspondence over it, that he’d let Pickman’s paintings get on his nerves 
or harrow up his imagination. I know I told him that myself—then. 

But keep in mind that I didn’t drop Pickman for anything like this. On 
the contrary, my admiration for him kept growing; for that Ghoul Feeding 
was a tremendous achievement. As you know, the club wouldn’t exhibit it, 
and the Museum of Fine Arts wouldn’t accept it as a gift; and I can add that 
nobody would buy it, so Pickman had it right in his house till he went. Now 
his father has it in Salem—you know Pickman comes of old Salem stock, 
and had a witch ancestor hanged in 1692. 

I got into the habit of calling on Pickman quite often, especially after I 
began making notes for a monograph on weird art. Probably it was his 
work which put the idea into my head, and anyhow, I found him a mine of 
data and suggestions when I came to develop-it. He showed me all the 
paintings and drawings he had about; including some pen-and-ink sketches 
that would, I verily believe, have got him kicked out of the club if many of 
the members had seen them. Before long I was pretty nearly a devotee, and 
would listen for hours like a schoolboy to art theories and philosophic 
speculations wild enough to qualify him for the Danvers asylum. My hero- 
worship, coupled with the fact that people generally were commencing to 
have less and less to do with him, made him get very confidential with me; 
and one evening he hinted that if I were fairly close-mouthed and none too 
squeamish, he might show me something rather unusual—something a bit 
stronger than anything he had in the house. 

“You know,” he said, “there are things that won’t do for Marlborough 
Street—things that are out of place here, and that can’t be conceived here, 
anyhow. It’s my business to catch the overtones of the soul, and you won’t 
find those in a parvenu set of artificial 


streets on made land. Back Bay isn’t Boston—it isn’t anything yet, because 
it’s had no time to pick up memories and attract local spirits. If there are 
any ghosts here, they’re the tame ghosts of a salt marsh and a shallow cove; 
and I want human ghosts—the ghosts of beings highly organised enough to 
have looked on hell and known the meaning of what they saw. 

“The place for an artist to love is the North End. If any aesthete were 
sincere, he’d put up with the slums for the sake of the massed traditions. 
God, man! Don’t you realise that places like that weren’t merely made, but 
actually grew? Generation after generation lived and felt and died there, 
and in days when people weren’t afraid to live and feel and die. Don’t you 
know there was a mill on Copp’s Hill in 1632, and that half the present 
streets were laid out by 1650? I can show you houses that have stood two 
centuries and a half and more; houses that have witnessed what would 
make a modern house crumble into power. What do moderns know of life 
and the forces behind it? You call the Salem witchcraft a delusion, but I'll 
wager my four-times-great-grand-mother could have told you things. They 
hanged her on Gallows Hill, with Cotton Mather looking sanctimoniously 
on. Mather, damn him, was afraid somebody might succeed in kicking free 
of this accursed cage of monotony—I wish someone had laid a spell on him 
or sucked his blood in the night! 

“IT can show you a house he lived in, and I can show you another one he 
was afraid to enter in spite of all his fine bold talk. He knew things he 
didn’t dare put into that stupid Magnalia or that puerile Wonders of the 
Invisible World. Look here, do you know the whole North End once had a 
set of tunnels that kept certain people in touch with each other’s houses, 
and the burying ground, and the sea? Let them prosecute and persecute 
above ground—things 


went on every day that they couldn’t reach, and voices laughed at night that 
they couldn’t place! 

“Why, man, out of ten surviving houses built before 1700 and not 
moved since Ill wager that in eight I can show you something queer in the 
cellar. There’s hardly a month that you don’t read of workmen finding 
bricked-up arches and wells leading nowhere in this or that old place as it 
comes down—you could see one near Henchman Street from the elevated 


last year. There were witches and what their spells summoned; pirates and 
what they brought in from the sea; smugglers; privateers—and I tell you, 
people knew how to live, and how to enlarge the bounds of life, in the old 
times! This wasn’t the only world a bold and wise man could know— 
faugh! And to think of to-day in contrast, with such pale-pink brains that 
even a club of supposed artists gets shudders and convulsions if a picture 
goes beyond the feelings of a Beacon Street tea-table! 

“The only saving grace of the present is that it’s too damned stupid to 
question the past very closely. What do maps and records and guidebooks 
really tell of the North End? Bah! At a guess I'll guarantee to lead you to 
thirty or forty alleys and networks of alleys north of Prince Street that 
aren’t suspected by ten living beings outside of the foreigners that swarm 
them. And what do those Dagoes know of their meaning? No, Thurber, 
these ancient places are dreaming gorgeously and overflowing with wonder 
and terror and escapes from the common-place, and yet there’s not a living 
soul to understand or profit by them. Or, rather, there’s only one living soul 
—for I haven’t been digging around in the past for nothing! 

“See here, you’re interested in this sort of thing. What if I told you that 
I’ve got another studio up there, where I can catch the night-spirit of 
antique horror and paint things that I couldn’t even think 


of in Marlborough Street? Naturally I don’t tell those cursed old maids at 
the club—with Reid, damn him, whispering even as it is that I’m a sort of 
monster bound down the toboggan of reverse evolution. Yes, Thurber, I 
decided long ago that one must paint terror as well as beauty from life, so I 
did some exploring in places where I had reason to know terror lives. 

“T’ve got a place that I don’t believe three living Nordic men besides 
myself have ever seen. It isn’t so very far from the elevated as distance 
goes, but it’s centuries away as the soul goes. I took it because of the queer 
old brick well in the cellar—one of the sort I told you about. The shack’s 
almost tumbling down, so that nobody else would live there, and I’d hate to 
tell you how little I pay for it. The windows are boarded up, but I like that 
all the better, since I don’t want daylight for what I do. I paint in the cellar, 
where the inspiration is thickest, but ’ve other rooms furnished on the 
ground floor. A Sicilian owns it, and I’ve hired it under the name of Peters. 

“Now if you’re game, I’ll take you there to-night. I think you’d enjoy 
the pictures, for as I said, I’ve let myself go a bit there. It’s no vast tour—I 


sometimes do it on foot, for I don’t want to attract attention with a taxi in 
such a place. We can take the shuttle at the South Station for Battery Street, 
and after that the walk isn’t much.” 

Well, Eliot, there wasn’t much for me to do after that harangue but to 
keep myself from running instead of walking for the first vacant cab we 
could sight. We changed to the elevated at the South Station, and at about 
12 o’clock had climbed down the steps at Battery Street and struck along 
the old waterfront past Constitution Wharf. I didn’t keep track of the cross 
streets, and can’t tell you yet which it was we turned up, but I know it 
wasn’t Greenough Lane. 

When we did turn, it was to climb through the 


deserted length of the oldest and dirtiest alley I ever saw in my life, with 
crumbling-looking gables, broken small-paned windows, and _ archaic 
chimneys that stood out half-disintegrated against the moon-lit sky. I don’t 
believe there were three houses in sight that hadn’t been standing in Cotton 
Mather’s time—certainly I glimpsed at least two with an overhang, and 
once I though I saw a peaked roof-line of the almost forgotten pre-gambrel 
type, though antiquarians tell us there are none left in Boston. 

From that alley, which had a dim light, we turned to the left into an 
equally silent and still narrower alley with no light at all; and in a minute 
made what I think was an obtuse-angled bend toward the right in the dark. 
Not long after this Pickman produced a flashlight and revealed an 
antediluvian ten-panelled door that looked damnably worm-eaten. 
Unlocking it, he ushered me into a barren hallway with what was once 
splendid dark-oak panelling—simple, of course, but thrillingly suggestive 
of the times of Andros and Phips and the Witchcraft. Then he took me 
through a door on the left, lighted an oil lamp, and told me to make myself 
at home. 

Now, Eliot, I’m what the man in the street would call fairly “hard- 
boiled,” but Pll confess that what I saw on the walls of that room gave me a 
bad turn. They were his pictures you know—the ones he couldn’t paint or 
even show in Marlborough Street—and he was right when he said he had 
“let himself go”. Here—have another drink—I need one, anyhow! 

There’s no use in my trying to tell you what they were like, because the 
awful, the blasphemous horror, and the unbelievable loathsomeness and 
moral fetor came from simple touches quite beyond the power of words to 


classify. There was none of the exotic technique you see in Sidney Sime, 
none of the trans-Saturnian landscapes and lunar fungi that Clark 


Ashton Smith uses to freeze the blood. The backgrounds were mostly old 
churchyards, deep woods, cliffs by the sea, brick tunnels, ancient panelled 
rooms, or simple vaults of masonry. Copp’s Hill Burying Ground which 
could not be many blocks away from this very house, was a favourite 
scene. 

The madness and monstrosity lay in the figures in the foreground—for 
Pickman’s morbid art was pre-eminently one of demoniac portraiture. 
These figures were seldom completely human, but often approached 
humanity in varying degrees. Most of the bodies, while roughly bipedal, 
had a forward slumping, and a vaguely canine cast. The texture of the 
majority was a kind of unpleasant rubberiness. Ugh! I can see them now! 
Their occupations—well, don’t ask me to be too precise. They were usually 
feeding—TI won’t say on what. They were sometimes shown in groups in 
cemeteries or underground passages, and often appeared to be in battle over 
their prey—or rather, their treasure-trove. And what damnable 
expressiveness Pickman sometimes gave the sightless faces of this charnel 
booty! Occasionally the things were shown leaping through open windows 
at night, or squatting on the chests of sleepers, worrying at their throats. 
One canvas showed a ring of them baying about a hanged witch on 
Gallows Hill, whose dead face held a close kinship to theirs. 

But don’t get the idea that it was all this hideous business of theme and 
setting which struck me faint. I’m not a three-year-old kid, and I’d seen 
much like this before. It was the faces, Eliot, those accursed faces, that 
leered and slavered out of the canvas with the very breath of life! By God, 
man, I verily believe they were alive! That nauseous wizard had waked the 
fires of hell in pigment, and his brush had been a nightmare-spawning 
wand. Give me that decanter, Eliot! 

There was one thing called The Lesson—heaven 


pity me, that I ever saw it! Listen—can you fancy a squatting circle of 
nameless doglike things in a churchyard teaching a small child how to feed 
like themselves? The price of a changeling, I suppose—you know the old 
myth about how the weird people leave their spawn in cradles in exchange 


for the human babes they steal. Pickman was showing what happens to 
those stolen babes—how they grow up—and then I began to see a hideous 
relationship in the faces of the human and non-human figures. He was, in 
all his gradations of morbidity between the frankly non-human and the 
degradedly human, establishing a sardonic linkage and evolution. The dog- 
things were developed from mortals! 

And no sooner had I wondered what he made of their own young as left 
with mankind in the form of changelings, than my eye caught a picture 
embodying that very thought. It was that of an ancient Puritan interior—a 
heavily beamed room with lattice windows, a settle, and clumsy 
seventeenth century furniture, with the family sitting about while the father 
read from the Scriptures. Every face but one showed nobility and 
reverence, but that one reflected the mockery of the pit. It was that of a man 
young in years, and no doubt belonged to a supposed son of that pious 
father, but in essence it was the kin of the unclean things. It was their 
changeling—and in a spirit of supreme irony Pickman had given the 
features a very perceptible resemblance to his own. 

By this time Pickman had lighted a lamp in an adjoining room and was 
politely holding open the door for me; asking me if I would care to see his 
“modern studies.” I hadn’t been able to give him much of my opinions—I 
was too speechless with fright and loathing—but I think he fully 
understood and felt highly complimented. And now I want to assure you 
again, Eliot, that I’m no mollycoddle to scream at anything which shows a 
bit of departure from the 


usual. I’m middle-aged and decently sophisticated, and I guess you saw 
enough of me in France to know I’m not easily knocked out. Remember, 
too, that I’d just about recovered my wind and got used to those frightful 
pictures which turned colonial New England into a kind of annexe of hell. 
Well, in spite of all this, that next room forced a real scream out of me, and 
I had to clutch at the doorway to keep from keeling over. The other 
chamber had shown a pack of ghouls and witches overrunning the world of 
our forefathers, but this one brought the horror right into our own daily life! 

Gad, how that man could paint! There was a study called Subway 
Accident, in which a flock of the vile things were clambering up from some 
unknown catacomb through a crack in the floor of the Boylston Street 
subway and attacking a crowd of people on the platform. Another showed a 


dance on Copp’s Hill among the tombs with the background of to-day. 
Then there were any number of cellar views, with monsters creeping in 
through holes and rifts in the masonry and grinning as they squatted behind 
barrels or furnaces and waited for their first victim to descend the stairs. 

One disgusting canvas seemed to depict a vast cross-section of Beacon 
Hill, with antlike armies of the mephitic monsters squeezing themselves 
through burrows that honeycombed the ground. Dances in the modern 
cemeteries were freely pictured, and another conception somehow shocked 
me more than all the rest—a scene in an unknown vault, where scores of 
the beasts crowded about one who held a well-known Boston guidebook 
and was evidently reading aloud. All were pointing to a certain passage, 
and every face seemed so distorted with epileptic and reverberant laughter 
that I almost thought I heard the fiendish echoes. The title of the picture 
was Holmes, Lowell, and Longfellow Lie Buried in Mount Auburn. 


As I gradually steadied myself and got readjusted to this second room of 
deviltry and morbidity, I began to analyse some of the points in my 
sickening loathing. In the first place, I said to myself, these things repelled 
because of the utter inhumanity and callous cruelty they showed in 
Pickman. The fellow must be a relentless enemy of all mankind to take 
such glee in the torture of brain and flesh and the degradation of the mortal 
tenement. In the second place, they terrified because of their very greatness. 
Their art was the art that convinced—when we saw the pictures we saw the 
demons themselves and were afraid of them. And the queer part was, that 
Pickman got none of his power from the use of selectiveness or bizarrerie. 
Nothing was blurred, distorted, or conventionalised; outlines were sharp 
and life-like, and details were almost painfully defined. And the faces! 

It was not any mere artist’s interpretation that we saw; it was 
pandemonium itself, crystal-clear in stark objectivity. That was it, by 
heaven! The man was not a fantaisiste or romanticist at all—he did not 
even try to give us the churning, prismatic ephemera of dreams, but coldly 
and sardonically reflected some stable, mechanistic, and well-established 
horror-world which he saw fully, brilliantly, squarely and unfalteringly. 
God knows what that world can have been, or where he ever glimpsed the 
blasphemous shapes that loped and trotted and crawled through it; but 
whatever the baffling source of his images, one thing was plain. Pickman 


was in every sense—in conception and in execution—a_ thorough, 
painstaking, and almost scientific realist. 

My host was now leading the way down cellar to his actual studio, and I 
braced myself for some hellish effects among the unfinished canvases. As 
we reached the bottom of the damp stairs he turned his flashlight to a 
corner of the large open space at hand, revealing the circular brick kerb of 
what was evidently a great 


well in the earthen floor. We walked nearer, and I saw that it must be five 
feet across, with walls a good foot thick and some six inches above the 
ground level—solid work of the seventeenth century, or I was much 
mistaken. That, Pickman said, was the kind of thing he had been talking 
about—an aperture of the network of tunnels that used to undermine the 
hill. I noticed idly that it did not seem to be bricked up, and that a heavy 
disc of wood formed the apparent cover. Thinking of the things this well 
must have been connected with if Pickman’s wild hints had not been mere 
rhetoric, I shivered slightly; then turned to follow him up a step and 
through a narrow door into a room of fair size, provided with a wooden 
floor and furnished as a studio. An acetylene gas outfit gave the light 
necessary for work. 

The unfinished pictures on easels or propped against the walls were as 
ghastly as the finished ones upstairs, and showed the painstaking methods 
of the artist. Scenes were blocked out with extreme care, and penciled 
guide lines told of the minute exactitude which Pickman used in getting the 
right perspective and proportions. The man was great—I say it even now, 
knowing as much as I do. A large camera on a table excited my notice, and 
Pickman told me that he used it in taking scenes for backgrounds, so that he 
might paint them from photographs in the studio instead of carting his 
outfit around the town for this or that view. He thought a photograph quite 
as good as an actual scene or model for sustained work, and declared he 
employed them regularly. 

There was something very disturbing about the nauseous sketches and 
half-finished monstrosities that leered around from every side of the room, 
and when Pickman suddenly unveiled a huge canvas on the side away from 
the light I could not for my life keep back a loud scream—the second I had 
emitted that night. It echoed and echoed through the dim vaultings 


of that ancient and nitrous cellar, and I had to choke back a flood of 
reaction that threatened to burst out as hysterical laughter. Merciful 
Creator! Eliot, but I don’t know how much was real and how much was 
feverish fancy. It doesn’t seem to me that earth can hold a dream like that! 

It was a colossal and nameless blasphemy with glaring red eyes, and it 
held in bony claws a thing that had been a man, gnawing at the head as a 
child nibbles at a stick of candy. Its position was a kind of crouch, and as 
one looked one felt that at any moment it might drop its present prey and 
seek a juicier morsel. But, damn it all, it wasn’t even the fiendish subject 
that made it such an immortal fountain-head of all panic—not that, nor the 
dog face with its pointed cars, bloodshot eyes, flat nose, and drooling lips. 
It wasn’t the scaly claws nor the mould-caked body nor the half-hoofed feet 
—none of these, though any one of them might well have driven an 
excitable man to madness. 

It was the technique, Eliot—the cursed, the impious, the unnatural 
technique! As I am a living being, I never elsewhere saw the actual breath 
of life so fused into a canvas. The monster was there—it glared and gnawed 
and gnawed and glared—and I knew that only a suspension of Nature’s 
laws could ever let a man paint a thing like that without a model—without 
some glimpse of the nether world which no mortal unsold to the Fiend has 
ever had. 

Pinned with a thumb-tack to a vacant part of the canvas was a piece of 
paper now badly curled up—probably, I thought, a photograph from which 
Pickman meant to paint a background as hideous as the nightmare it was to 
enhance. I reached out to uncurl and look at it, when suddenly I saw 
Pickman start as if shot. He had been listening with peculiar intensity ever 
since my shocked scream had waked unaccustomed echoes in the dark 
cellar, and now he 


seemed struck with a fright which, though not comparable to my own, had 
in it more of the physical than of the spiritual. He drew a revolver and 
motioned me to silence, then stepped out into the main cellar and closed the 
door behind him. 

I think I was paralysed for an instant. Imitating Pickman’s listening, I 
fancied I heard a faint scurrying sound somewhere, and a series of squeals 
or bleats in a direction I couldn’t determine. I thought of huge rats and 
shuddered. Then there came a subdued sort of clatter which somehow set 


me all in gooseflesh—a furtive, groping kind of clatter, though I can’t 
attempt to convey what I mean in words. It was like heavy wood falling on 
stone or brick—wood on brick—what did that make me think of? 

It came again, and louder. There was a vibration as if the wood had 
fallen farther than it had fallen before. After that followed a sharp grating 
noise, a shouted gibberish from Pickman, and the deafening discharge of all 
six chambers of a revolver, fired spectacularly as a lion-tamer might fire in 
the air for effect. A muffled squeal or squawk, and a thud. Then more wood 
and brick grating, a pause, and the opening of the door—at which I'll 
confess I started violently. Pickman reappeared with his smoking weapon, 
cursing the bloated rats that infested the ancient well. 

“The deuce knows what they eat, Thurber,” he grinned, “for those 
archaic tunnels touched graveyard and witch-den and seacoast. But 
whatever it is, they must have run short, for they were devilish anxious to 
get out. Your yelling stirred them up, I fancy. Better be cautious in these old 
places—our rodent friends are the one drawback, though I sometimes think 
they’re a positive asset by way of atmosphere and colour.” 

Well, Eliot, that was the end of the night’s adventure. Pickman had 
promised to show me the place, 


and heaven knows he had done it. He led me out of that tangle of alleys in 
another direction, it seems, for when we sighted a lamp-post we were in a 
half-familiar street with monotonous rows of mingled tenements blocks and 
old houses. Charter Street it turned out to be, but I was too flustered to 
notice just where we hit it. We were too late for the elevated, and walked 
back downtown through Hanover Street. I remember that walk. We 
switched from Tremont up Beacon, and Pickman left me at the corner of 
Joy, where I turned off. I never spoke to him again. Why did I drop him? 
Don’t be impatient. Wait till I ring for coffee. We’ve had enough of the 
other stuff, but I for one need something. No—it wasn’t the paintings I saw 
in that place; though I’Ill swear they were enough to get him ostracized in 
nine-tenths of the homes and clubs of Boston, and I guess you won’t 
wonder now why I have to steer clear of subways and cellars. It was— 
something I found in my coat the next morning. You know, the curled-up 
paper tacked to that frightful canvas in the cellar; the thing I thought was a 
photograph of some scene he meant to use as a background for that 
monster. That last scare had come while I was reaching to uncurl it, and it 


seems I had vacantly crumpled it into my pocket. But here’s the coffee— 
take it black, Eliot, if you’re wise. 

Yes, that paper was the reason I dropped Pickman; Richard Upton 
Pickman, the greatest artist I have ever known—and the foulest being that 
ever leaped the bounds of life into the pits of myth and madness. Eliot—old 
Reid was right. He wasn’t strictly human. Either he was born in strange 
shadow, or he’d found a way to unlock the forbidden gate. It’s all the same 
now, for he’s gone—back into the fabulous darkness he loved to haunt. 
Here, let’s have the chandelier going. 

Don’t ask me to explain or even conjecture about 


what I burned. Don’t ask me, either, what lay behind that mole-like 
scrambling Pickman was so keen to pass off as rats. There are secrets, you 
know, which might have come down from old Salem times, and Cotton 
Mather tells even stranger things. You know how damned life-like 
Pickman’s paintings were—how we all wondered where he got those faces. 

Well—that paper wasn’t a photograph of any background, after all. 
What it showed was simply the monstrous being he was painting on that 
awful canvas. It was the model he was using—and its background was 
merely the wall of the cellar studio in minute detail. But, by God, Eliot, it 
was a photograph from life. 


THE LAST LAUGH 
C. FRANKLIN MILLER 


Anthony Bane hung up the receiver and stared at the ’phone. His eyes 
were bulging, horror-struck; his cheeks were grey. Beads of perspiration 
stood out on his forehead. 

“God!” he whispered hoarsely. “That voice—Godfrey’s!” 

He climbed to his feet, and a fit of trembling seized him as he made his 
way across the study. The beat of his heart felt strangely feeble. It hurt. 

Of a sudden things went black; his knees sagged under him. With an 
agonised cry he clutched at the mantel atop the hearth, and, missing, 
stumbled into the arms of a chair. In the light of the fire he looked like a 
corpse, but his eyes were open. A voice in his brain insisted steadily, 
“Godfrey is dead.... Godfrey 1s dead....” 

Outside, a gale was blowing. The chatter of hail against the window- 
panes came in sweeping gusts; the windows rattled in their sashes; the wind 
prowled and muttered along the eaves as though jealous of the flaming logs 
on the hearth inside. 

Yet Anthony Bane heard none of it. With wildly distended eyes he stared 
through the fire, tense, unseeing, conscious only of a soul-racking fear—a 
fear of the kind that tortures and destroys. That voice on the ’phone had set 
it gnawing. 

Slowly he raised his head. His nerves were shattered. A satanic 
patchwork of writhing tentacles seemed to have replaced them. He leaned 
heavily on the table at his side and gulped some liquor from a pocket flask. 
He drained the flask, and his heart 


began to pound; an unnatural flush stole through the ashes in his cheeks. 
With an effort he dragged himself erect and started pacing back and forth 
before the hearth, fighting madly for control over mind and body. 

What was it the voice had said? 

“Don’t leave the house, Tony. I want to see you—alone!” 

That had been all. No name. But he had recognised the voice of Godfrey 
Allen, so softly commanding and confident. 

And yet—he had to believe!—Godfrey Allen was dead.... 


It was now four years—five almost—since he had last set eyes on 
Godfrey. They had been hunting big game together down in the wilds of 
Africa and had pushed far up along the Zambesi into the very heart of 
Northern Rhodesia. Here they had come upon Tod Harrington—friend, 
hunter, explorer—and his well-known string of gun-bearers encamped 
along the stream. 

“Boys,” Tod had said in his eager manner, “my blacks have been spilling 
some wild tales about a tribe of fire-worshippers not so many moons ahead. 
They refuse to go a step farther. Superstitious as hell! What say you? Shall 
we three push along and have a look-see?” 

Godfrey had been willing. Tony had not; but—— 

“You two go,” he had begged. “I’m all in. This damnable heat has got 
me. I’Il wait for you here and rest up.” 

Next day Tony had helped his friends with their preparations; had even 
accompanied them some distance into the wilds of that little-known region 
ahead. Not far, to be sure; less than a half-mile upstream. There he had 
wished them luck, as any pal would; had left them, and returned to camp. 
This, in spite of the heat! 

Both Godfrey and Tod had wondered, but had they 


witnessed Tony’s return their amazement would have been unbounded. 
Panting, dishevelled and bleeding from numerous cuts, he had stumbled 
into camp, carrying a horrible tale of cannibalism and death—their deaths, 
Godfrey’s and Tod’s—to the ears of the gullible blacks. Camp had been 
broken immediately—frantically, in fact, for the blacks had been eager to 
put that dreaded region far behind them. 

Two months later, with his tale of death carefully matured, Tony had 
returned to the States, seeking the presence of a certain Joan, Godfrey’s 
Joan by betrothal. To her in a low, sad voice he had recounted his tale, 
adding many words of comfort—some of praise for Godfrey’s heroism. 
Joan had believed, and after the first heartrending shock had spent itself she 
had pressed his hand, moved by the loyalty of this “best of friends.” 

“You did all that you could to save him, Tony. I shall never forget.” 

Tony bowed his head. 

“No more than any pal would, Joan,” had been his answer. “Godfrey 
was much like a brother. I’d willingly give my life to bring him back.” 


A studied declaration, that! Joan had been impressed, and throughout the 
ensuing year her regard for Tony had grown apace. No word had ever 
seeped out of Africa, yet Tony had bided his time with cunning patience. 
And in the end, cunning won. Joan, the desirable, had married him. 

But now 

That voice on the ’phone—like a voice from beyond! 

Godfrey? 

Anthony Bane shivered; but his nerves had abated somewhat. With a 
sudden, furtive movement he sprang to the table and pulled out a drawer. 
His fingers closed on the cold steel of an automatic. A false sense of 
security, drug-like in quality, pervaded 


his body as he transferred the weapon to a pocket in his coat. A cunning 
gleam entered his eyes.... If Godfrey Allen lived 

‘““A gentleman to see you, sir!” 

Anthony Bane started. 

Cheeves, the butler, was standing in the doorway. 

“He would give no name, sir.” 

“A—stranger, Cheeves?” 

“Yes, sir! I believe so, sir!” 

And Cheeves had known Godfrey. The master of the house considered 
this for a moment, hoping against reason that Cheeves was right. His hand 
never left his pocket. 

“Has Mrs. Bane returned yet, Cheeves?” 

“No, sir! She left word with Suzanne not to expect her before one.” 

Anthony Bane’s heart was surprisingly steady now. His lips were still 
pale, but grim... If Godfrey Allen lived 

He drew some bills from his vest pocket and handed them to Cheeves. 

“T want you and Suzanne to take the night off. Ugly weather, but—you 
may use the sedan. Understand?” 

“Yes, sir! Thank you, Mr. Bane. Shall I show the stranger up here?” 

Anthony Bane nodded. When Cheeves had gone he planted himself in 
front of the hearth with his back to the fire and waited. One hand was 
clenched tightly at his side; the other was still in his pocket. Both of them 
were cold. 

Sounded a muffled footstep from the corridor without, and in spite of 
himself his heart gave a surge. He stiffened perceptibly as a dark form 


appeared in the doorway. 

“Good evening, Tony!” 

Anthony Bane stared, hesitated, then laughed; laughed hysterically, with 
the relief of a murderer who 


has been unjustly pardoned. He had to; his relaxing nerves commanded it. 

Short, thin and uncommonly pale, the stranger framed in the doorway 
bore no resemblance to Godfrey Allen. His face was drawn, seamed, 
haggard; his eyes hollowed and ringed. He gave one the impression of 
having aged prematurely through some uncanny process of shrinkage. He 
displayed no emotion whatever over the unusual greeting accorded him; 
merely gazed, disinterestedly—waiting. 

“Lord, man,” chuckled Anthony Bane, “you gave me a start. I thought 
for a moment——” 

“Of Godfrey Allen?” 

Anthony Bane’s eyes grew big and round. He noticed it now—that 
voice, Godfrey’s! Low, rich and well-modulated, it possessed that same 
touch of confidence which had always been so fascinating in his one-time 
friend. 

Said the voice, “You don’t seem to know me, Tony. I am not surprised. 
One changes a lot in five years, especially when one has been through— 
hell!” 

Anthony Bane stared at the shrunken stranger; stared at his haggard face 
and into his hollowed eyes where he caught a familiar glint of eagerness 
which had been characteristic of a man he had almost forgotten. 

“Tod Harrington!” he whispered—and his hand crept back to his coat 
pocket. 

Tod smiled—a cracking sort of a smile—and advanced farther into the 
room. 

“At last!” said he, extending his arm. “It’s fine to be welcomed by a 
friend. Come—give me your hand, Tony.” 

Slowly, Anthony Bane raised his hand—his free one—and Tod took it in 
both his own. But there was no warmth in the clasp; it was merely a contact 
—deliberate, studied. 

Tod held the hand for a moment or two, pressed it 


mechanically, smiled again, and then let it go. This done, he turned his back 
on Anthony Bane and pulled a chair closer to the fire. 

“Not any too warm in here, Tony,” said he, opening his hands to the 
blaze. “Hear that wind! Come, gather round, man, and act sociable.... Want 
a cigarette?” 

Anthony Bane hesitated and slid slowly into the chair opposite. He 
accepted a cigarette and lit it at the flaring match which Tod held out. A 
certain indefinable terror had gripped his heart. 

“We thought you were—dead,” he finally managed ; his tongue felt 
thick and dry. 

Tod blew a cloud of smoke into the fire. 

“Some of us can stand a lot. Others can’t. I belong in the first group— 
fortunately.... Not so sure about that word!” He reflected. “Sometimes I 
think it’s the man who cracks and goes under who’s the fortunate one. He 
skips at least a part of hell!” 

He flicked his ashes into the blazing logs and turned suddenly. His eyes 
bored straight into those of Anthony Bane. 

“You know, Tony, there is such a thing as hell on earth!” 

For a moment only their glances met, and then Anthony Bane’s glance 
fell. He toyed nervously with his cigarette, scarcely able to conceal the 
panic that shook his body. Tod Harrington saw it, and his eyes narrowed; a 
queer smile barely curled the corners of his mouth. 

“Would you care to hear about that hell of ours—Godfrey’s and mine?” 

Anthony Bane murmured some reply, he scarcely knew what. His brain 
was beset by a number of battling demons—indecision, fright, uncertainty. 
One finger was still crooked around the trigger of the weapon in his pocket. 
After a moment of silence he 


ventured a furtive glance at Tod, who had turned away and was staring 
thoughtfully into the fire. 

Finally Tod spoke. 

“Tony,” said he without shifting his eyes, “you won’t like this tale of 
mine. It’s not a thing of beauty. Hell was never meant to be! But it will 
make you—think,” softly. “It will help you to imagine—possibly feel— 
some of those awful agonies. ... It will, Tony, if you still have a part of your 
God-given soul!” 


Anthony Bane’s lips went white. He half-rose in his chair, murder in his 
heart; but he sank back again, weak and trembling. A strange fascination 
filmed his eyes as he riveted them on Tod. 

Tod never moved. 

“It all started with Bmini,” he declared after a moment’s pause. 
“Strange, how often a woman’s hand unwittingly opens the gate to hell! In 
the very beginning there was Eve. Bmini was our Eve—Godfrey’s and 
mine! She wasn’t a beauty—not according to a white man’s standard. You 
wouldn’t have cared for her, Tony.... Yet she was perfectly formed, far 
from repulsive, and young. Had you seen her come tearing out of the jungle 
like a frightened animal, you—well, you might have fallen, at that! She 
looked like anything but a heathen native, with her big, startled eyes and 
bronze-coloured body. It was that peculiar colouring of her skin, much like 
a white man’s tan, that made me wary. My blacks had warned me, and I 
reminded Godfrey of the fact. But Godfrey always did have a heart as big 
as a house. When he saw the girl collapse on the edge of the jungle, nothing 
could restrain him. 

“He ran across to her, and I followed—at a distance. I saw her try to 
crawl to her feet and fall back again as though from weakness. In her side 
was a long, gaping wound, still fresh and dripping. It looked like the rip of 
a tiger’s claw. Godfrey picked her up and carried her down to the river. He 
bathed 


the wound—a horrible sight it was, Tony—and applied some iodine from 
the sack on his back. Most people would have fainted from the pain of it. 
Bmini never winced. In her eyes were only wonder and fear. I prayed for 
some sign of pain—prayed for Godfrey’s sake—but she only stared, child- 
like, first at Godfrey, at his deeply tanned arms, then at me, then down at 
her own bronzed body. I knew what it meant. She herself had noted the 
similarity of the colouring. I called it to Godfrey’s attention. The girl had 
no pain—no physical sensation whatever! My kaffirs were right. 

““Rot!’ murmured Godfrey, and never paused in his task. ‘You’ve 
absorbed some of that kaffir superstition, Tod. She is. simply scared stiff, 
maybe over us. We are different, you know.’ 

“Far from satisfied, I studied her narrowly, and my eyes settled on her 
fingers. My heart almost stopped. Those fingers were black, and shrivelled, 


like jointed sticks of charcoal. Godfrey had called it ‘rot,’ and the word 
seemed horribly applicable. A sickening despair clutched my stomach. 

“T wanted to turn and run, but I couldn’t leave Godfrey. He, too, had 
noticed those unsightly fingers, for he gave vent to a sudden exclamation 
and swayed backward on his heels. ... I can still see that puzzled frown in 
his eyes. He seemed so utterly helpless, bewildered. 

“Suddenly there came a voice from the near-by jungle. ‘Bmini!’ it 
called, quite clearly. The girl gave a startled cry and shrank close to 
Godfrey as though for protection. Instinctively I turned toward our camp. 
Too late! Too late to reach the rifles. Before I could move, we were 
surrounded by dozens of near-naked savages. Big, silent fellows they were, 
all armed with spears. And they were black, the natural black of the 
country, except for hideous daubs of red and yellow with which they had 
stained their 


bodies. In spite of their ferocious appearance, there was a. certain amount 
of gravity and awe in their bearing as they looked us over from head to 
foot. 

“Had my automatic been in working order, there might have been a 
different story to tell. But it was jammed—useless! So was Godfrey’s.” 
Tod’s voice went harsh. “You know all about that, Tony!” he added bitterly. 

Anthony Bane did know. His was the hand that had jammed those guns I 

“But no matter!” exclaimed Tod with a dismissing wave of his hand. 
“The trick was done. We had to make the best of it. I tried to walk straight 
through that mob of savages, hoping to reach the rifles, but was stopped by 
a number of spear-points in my ribs. It wasn’t pleasant. 

“T fell back again, and our captors started jabbering among themselves, 
jabbering and gesticulating freely. Sounded like a wartime palaver. A 
number of times I caught the word ‘Mbuitiramo’ and recalled having heard 
my kaffirs use the phrase in their tales of the fire-worshippers. ‘Chosen of 
the Fire-God.’ That’s what it meant. Apparently Godfrey and I were among 
the elect!” grimly. 

At this point Tod paused and lit another cigarette. He seemed to have 
forgotten about Anthony Bane, who had been hanging feverishly on every 
word, waiting for the death of Godfrey Allen—waiting for that and 
something more, something that his frightened brain could scarcely fathom. 

Tod took a puff or two on his cigarette and then continued. 


“Things looked bad—horribly so. Godfrey realised this fact as well as I, 
for he whispered to me under cover of the general palaver. “Tod,” said he, ‘ 
it isn’t easy to believe those gruesome tales. But I want you to play safe. 
One of us must get back to Tony. Joan must know!’ 


“T understood, and something caught in my throat at the sight of Godfrey 
facing the unholy possibilities of the future with that big, firm heart of his. 

“Suddenly the largest of our captors raised his spear on high, and the 
palaver ended abruptly. He spat out some commands, and those nearest 
prodded up with their weapons and pointed upstream. We started marching. 

“It wasn’t far to that accursed village of theirs—only a half-hour trudge 
through the bush, and it was made in silence. I watched our captors closely, 
struck by the absence of all hostility. They were as solemn as so many owls 
and noticeably careful about keeping their distance from Bmini, Godfrey 
and me. Several of them ran on ahead, and as we neared the village we 
were greeted by the eerie beating of tam-tams. Our captors broke into a 
wild sort of chant, and I knew what it meant. This, was the beginning of 
some devilish rite. 

“In the centre of the village was a long, low structure which I knew for a 
mbuiti-hut—the African house of worship. They led us around to the rear of 
the hut, where, before a small door in the wall, two of the biggest blacks I 
have ever seen stood guard. The door was opened, and Bmini entered. 
Godfrey and me they had to jam in with the ends of their spears. ... Would 
to God I had let them kill me then and there! This was the entrance to hell 
itself! 

“The door closed behind us. A nauseating stench assailed my nostrils— 
the putrid odour of decayed flesh. I thought of Bmini’s blackened fingers 
and shuddered in the darkness. All about me I could feel the living presence 
of many beings, and, as my eyes grew accustomed to the gloom, I could see 
them. Humans, they were; some standing, motionless, some squatting on 
their haunches, others huddled on the ground. Ominous, brooding shadows 
—living corpses, all of them! What loathsome sights the light of the 


sun might have revealed in that unholy den of disease I could only 
conjecture. But the smell of rotting flesh was pungently eloquent. 


“Outside in the long auditorium of the hut, the sounding tam-tams 
maintained their steady cadence. The sing-song chant of the natives was 
fairly deafening. Through a tiny crack in the wall I looked out upon the 
scene, and my blood almost froze at the ghastliness of it. 

“The darkness of night had fallen, but the interior of the hut was 
illuminated by a huge bonfire blazing in the centre, and dozens of flaring 
torches stuck in the ground at regular intervals down both sides of the 
structure. Between these torches and the walls the shrieking savages were 
ranged, their bodies streaked and daubed with various colours. They looked 
like a troop of devils conjured from the lower regions to celebrate some 
diabolical rite. Around the blazing fire in the centre a number of hideously 
apparelled mbuitimen were dancing, twisting and distorting their bodies in 
the most fantastic manner. Suddenly one of them paused and let out an ear- 
piercing scream. A dead silence ensued. 

““Mbuitiramo!’ he shrieked, and the entire assemblage took up the cry, 
‘Mbuitiramo!’ The din was hideous. They were calling for us—the ‘chosen’ 
ones! 

“A narrow slit of a door leading into the interior of the hut opened. 
Those brooding shadows all about me started moving, stealthily. I pressed 
my body against the wall and raised my hands above my head. The 
slightest contact with one of those ghostly forms would have been 
disastrous. Whatever the disease, I knew it was deadly. 

“The door closed, and that terrifying movement about me ceased. I 
lowered my hands and for the first time discovered my body wet with 
sweat. As the ‘chosen’ ones filed out, a weird sort of chant was set 


up outside. I glued my eyes to the crack in the wall, but only for a moment. 
That glimpse was awful, insufferable, Tony. 

“About a dozen of those wretched creatures were moving slowly down 
through the centre of the hut to where their Fire-God was sending out 
licking tongues of flame as though in greeting. I say they were moving, 
Tony, but the manner of their progress is indescribable. Only a few walked 
upright. Those few had great patches of scaly black on their otherwise 
bronze-coloured bodies. The rest were crawling and sliding along the 
ground in the most hideous fashion, their limbs having rotted away to only 
short, blackened stumps. I saw the leader reach the fire. I saw the flames 
envelop him—and he made no outcry! Even as I turned from the loathsome 


sight, I could taste the burning odour of charred flesh on my tongue.... The 
Fire-God was claiming his own! 

“How long I stood there staring, horrified, into the darkness, I do not 
know. I was only partly conscious of that eerie chant and of that 
insupportable stench. Then suddenly I heard Godfrey’s voice close to me. It 
was hoarse. ‘Tod,’ he whispered, ‘I’m going to burn this God-forsaken 
hole. In the confusion you ought to make good your escape.’ 

“A terrible weakness assailed me. I could scarcely frame the question 
that trembled on my lips. Godfrey struck a match, and I saw, with sinking 
heart, that which I had feared. The tips of his fingers were black! Black, 
Tony! Black as coals! He applied the tiny flame to his knuckles, burned 
them—and never winced. ‘Tell Joan—there was no suffering, Tod!’ he 
whispered. ‘I am going to stay. I—must!’” 

Tod’s voice fell away, ceased. The room was silent, except for the 
crackling logs on the hearth. 

“Then—Godfrey is—dead?” came a straggling whisper from Anthony 
Bane. 

Tod nodded, and something much like a sob escaped 


from his lips. For a moment he gazed ahead with dull, unseeing eyes, and 
then his head fell forward on his chest; his hands dropped limply at his 
sides. He was. motionless. 

In the chair opposite, Anthony Bane sat and stared; stared with wildly 
dilated eyes at Tod Harrington’s dangling fingers, at the glowing stub of a 
cigarette held fast therein. He saw that creeping point of fire singe the skin, 
penetrate, and eat its way in to the bone. 

Tod Harrington never winced! 

A cry of mortal agony filled the room. It came from the lips of Anthony 
Bane. Huddled in one corner of his chair, he raised his hands and stared at 
the wide-spread fingers, a look of insane terror in his eyes. 

“Damn you, Tod,” he whispered hoarsely. “You—knew!” 

Tod Harrington never moved. Between his black-scorched finger-tips 
the cigarette still glowed. 

“You—knew!” screamed Anthony Bane; but his voice trailed away to a 
moan. 

And then that cowardly streak of his ran true to form. Slowly he drew 
his gun, pressed it to his temple—and fired! 


Tod Harrington raised his head. His eyes were filmed, his face distorted 
under the self-inflicted torture he endured. With a hasty gesture he flung the 
cigarette far from him and nursed his pain-racked fingers. “Thank God— 
for the pain of it,” he murmured through clenched teeth. And then: “He’s on 
his way, Godfrey. The last laugh is yours. Go to it!” 


AT NUMBER ELEVEN 
FLAVIA RICHARDSON 


They had been married three or four months, and were still perfectly 
happy. Bernard was working all day in a publisher’s office, and because he 
did not get a very large salary Maureen went on with her daily job as a 
typist. She got back to the flat about half an hour before Bernard, speaking 
as a general rule. They had been very pleased when they first found the flat. 
It was at the top of one of the large old-fashioned houses that abound in 
Bloomsbury, and consisted of four rooms—bedroom, living-room, 
bathroom and a minute dressing-room. Their meals were either eaten in 
restaurants, cooked on the gas-ring or provided by the housekeeper, an 
excellent cook, but without the smallest idea of punctuality. 

The first floor of the house was. occupied by an elderly gentleman who 
lived a presumably blameless existence with his wireless and his pet 
canary, which hung in the sitting-room window, and occasionally came out 
of the cage to hop around. 

The second and third floors were empty and unfurnished. Lodgers 
seemed somehow to fight shy of the rooms on those floors: either there 
were not enough of them or the rents were too high. And still higher, up a 
corkscrew flight of stairs, but with no front door of their own, lived 
Maureen and Bernard. 

It was not until they had lived in the house for three or four months that 
Maureen began to wonder. She said nothing: she was Irish enough to 
believe in the other world, she was English enough to have a real distaste 
for being ridiculed in any way. And she did not know Bernard very well— 
or thought she did not. 


Besides, there was so little to say: nothing to go upon: nothing tangible, not 
even visible. Only a strange Impression that she was not alone when she 
came into the house, that someone every now and then followed her up the 
stairs to the first floor. 

It so happened that she was often the only inhabitant when she returned 
from the office. The housekeeper was either out shopping or else so deeply 
entombed in the basement that she might to all intents and purposes have 
been elsewhere: the old gentleman usually went out for an airing after tea, 


whatever the weather: in addition to being old, he was. crippled and very 
sensitive over the deformity: he liked to walk in the quieter streets at the 
quieter part of the day. 

Maureen began to turn her head to see who was on the stairs: the stone 
steps were uncarpeted, and she was sure that she could hear the distinct 
sound of individual’ footsteps. But there was never anything to be seen. 
After the first floor, the steps usually stopped: once she heard a lingering 
sigh that seemed to float on the air as though someone were reluctant to 
leave her company. 

She was nervous as a rule, disliking to be alone, always liable to imagine 
burglars if the chairs creaked. Yet curiously enough, this ghost or 
suggestion of a ghost did not make her afraid. It seemed friendly, lonely, as 
if anxious for company. 

At last she summoned up courage to tell Bernard. 

“It’s silly of me, I know,” she said, when she had ended her story, “but 
I’m always sure that there’s someone there.” 

Bernard said nothing for a minute or two. He pulled at his right eyebrow, 
a habit he had when he was a little puzzled. Then he asked her to give him 
the dates more particularly, and to try and remember if she had been 
specially conscious of the influence on any particular day. 

Maureen frowned. “No,” she admitted, at last. 


“But it seems to be getting more definite, little by little.” 

“Curious,” submitted Bernard, slowly. “I’ve felt it, too.” 

“You?” Maureen’s voice was partly surprise, partly relief. 

“Yes. I wouldn’t say anything to you because I didn’t want to make you 
nervous, and I know you come in by yourself at night, and that to all intents 
and purposes you’re alone in the house. But I’ve been conscious of it for 
quite a time.” 

“What—what ought we to do about it?” asked Maureen. 

“Nothing,” replied Bernard promptly. “At least, not at present. After all, 
what have we got to go on? Nothing that we could tell anyone else. And it’s 
no good asking Mrs. Johnson downstairs if she’s noticed it, because she’ ll 
only go off the deep end and give notice to the landlord, and then there’ ll 
be a real row. Besides, we don’t want her to go. She can cook.” 

Maureen was a little doubtful. “If it gets worse ...?” 


“T daresay it won’t. And you must admit that so far it hasn’t shown any 
desire to hurt you. It seems very friendly.” 

“1 don’t mind it,’ she hastened to explain. “It almost seems like 
company some days. But I don’t feel quite happy. It seems to be gaining 
strength so much.” 

Bernard shrugged his. shoulders. “Why not? You’re quite friendly 
disposed to it and so am I. Why shouldn’t it be friendly? It’s probably some 
old bird who used to live here and had a good time and comes back to 
enjoy the scene of his debauches. It has never shown any desire to show me 
where to find hidden hoards, or anything of that kind. I’m afraid it’s a 
wash-out in that way.” 

Maureen shivered a little. “I used not to mind; I 


still don’t mind,” she began, “but I am beginning to dislike it.” 

“That’s due to talking it over,’ suggested Bernard.” You’ve begun 
subconsciously to think of ghost stories and evil spirits and things like that, 
and that’s getting mixed up in your mind with our perfectly harmless 
goosestepper. Don’t be silly.” 

Thus admonished, Maureen mentally shook herself and made up her 
mind not to give way to foolish fancies. But she was not too happy. Her 
complete enjoyment in their first home since marriage had begun to quiver. 
The flat was lovely: she was quite happy there: but though she did not 
exactly dread the stairs, she began to be glad when she had mounted them, 
to run a little more swiftly through the hall and up the first flight. 

And as she ran, so the steps seemed to hurry too, until she found she 
could never outpace them. But still nothing more happened, and she never 
heard or saw anything fresh, so that gradually she began to become 
accustomed to them once again. 

By tacit consent, neither she nor Bernard had ever spoken of the ghost 
outside their two selves: it did not seem a matter to treat too lightly, neither 
did they want to be laughed at by more sophisticated friends. 

It was therefore somewhat of a surprise when one evening Betty 
Danvers, Maureen’s intimate friend, came to see them and said casually as 
she dropped into the big armchair: 

“What a funny echo you have in this house. I could have sworn that 
someone followed me up the first flight of stairs. It was so strong an echo 
that I turned round to see who was there.” 


Maureen and Bernard exchanged uneasy glances. Betty saw the 
constraint in their manner and begged for the truth. 
They told her, rather reluctantly, but a little to their 


surprise, she did not laugh. Instead she looked more serious. 

“Rather you than me,” she said, with a little grimace. “I don’t like those 
sort of stray things running round my house. But why doesn’t it ever come 
any higher?” 

“Don’t know,” said Bernard, filling his pipe as he spoke. “I suppose the 
chief seat of the power, or whatever you call it, is on the first flight. Perhaps 
the old boy lived in the first-floor room once. Old man Robinson 
downstairs may be on quite pally terms with him. But one can hardly ask 
that kind of a question of a man to whom one has never spoken before.” 

The subject was dropped and for a time nothing happened. Maureen 
made the next discovery. She was coming up the stairs on a rather dark 
evening in early spring. She had noticed that for once in a way no footsteps 
had followed her and was a little surprised, so familiar had they become. 

Lifting her head as she came round the bend on the half landing she was 
suddenly aware of a woman in a grey dress slipping into Mr. Robinson’s 
sitting-room, the door of which faced the stairs. The woman, if woman 
there was, disappeared so quickly that Maureen was loth to believe the 
evidence of her eyes, taking the fast fading daylight into account. She was 
convinced, however, that she had seen the woman, but suddenly, as she 
continued upstairs and thought over the incident, she remembered that the 
sitting-room door had been shut, in accordance with Mr. Robinson’s 
invariable custom. 

Maureen told Bernard, who considered this new development with 
becoming gravity. He suggested the possibility of a visitor to the old man, 
but was puzzled by the closed door. Though perfectly convinced himself 
that Maureen had actually seen the ghost, he preferred to ascribe it to a 
trick of the light, 


being extremely anxious not to allow his imagination to run away. 

Asking her not to think of it any more, he determined to keep his own 
eyes and ears open, and to discover the mystery if he could. Somehow he 
began to believe that there was some sinister meaning behind it all. The 


atmosphere of the house seemed subtly to have changed. There was a 
curious air about it, an air of hushed expectancy, instead of the placid calm 
that had hitherto been especially noticeable. 

Both Maureen and Bernard were conscious of the change. Maureen 
grew tense and nervous: she took to going for walks in the evening to fill in 
the time between her return and Bernard’s. Then she took to waiting about 
for him in the street, and asking him to wait for her if she were not there, so 
as to avoid any possibility of her having to go into the house alone. 

She never saw the grey lady again, but once as she almost ran past the 
first-floor landing she thought she heard a laugh, a strange, unearthly laugh, 
and though it was not exactly horrible, it made her blood run cold. 

“We must look for other rooms,” Bernard declared. 

But Maureen shook her head. “I must see this through,” she said. “I 
don’t know why, but I couldn’t leave here now.” 

“But it’s making you ill,” protested Bernard. 

“T won’t get ill. I promise that. I know I’m nervy and tired, but I won’t 
let it get the better of me. And I feel—I can’t explain, but I know something 
is going to happen soon.” 

“As you like,” he returned. “But if the climax doesn’t come within the 
next three months when we get our holiday, I shan’t let you come back 
here. Seriously, darling, it’s beyond a joke, and I don’t like the place 
myself. I believe we’re both having hallucinations, that the drains are 
wrong. There’s a filthy smell on that first flight sometimes—only not 


the kind of smell you can get hold of and complain about. Made me nearly 
sick to-day.” 

“Oh, so you’ve smelt it, too,” was all that Maureen said. 

The banging of a door below made them both jump. Bernard slipped on 
to the landing, ran down the corkscrew flight, and hung over the banisters 
below. He came back in a moment or two. 

“Old man Robinson’s just gone out,” he reported. “I say, Maureen, do 
you know he almost ran down the stairs.” 

“Ran,” she echoed in surprise. “But he’s a cripple.” 

“Yes.” Bernard spoke slowly. “He almost ran, and he’s a cripple. The 
inference is that he was running either away from something pretty beastly 
or to something pretty safe. Get me?” 

Maureen nodded. “He’s seen—her?” she suggested. 


“Probably. I wonder if we dare call on him and inquire?” 

“Better not. You can’t very easily ask him, can you? And it isn’t in the 
best of taste to watch his comings and goings over the banisters. You know 
what I mean?” 

Bernard looked doubtful. “I don’t like it,” he said. 

By tacit consent they seldom went upstairs alone. If either had to go 
down on an errand the other one accompanied. At first they made feeble 
little excuses, but after a short time these dried up, and it was simply 
accepted as a matter of course. 

There was no doubt about the smell now, but it was so transitory that 
there seemed nothing to lay hold upon. Bernard mentioned it to Mrs. 
Johnson, but she could smell nothing, though he dragged her up to the first 
flight at a moment when he knew that there had been a particularly 
malignant odour there a few 


moments before. But he was obliged to agree that there was no trace of any 
trouble just then, and could only compromise by saying that he would write 
to the landlord and ask to have the drains tested. But he did not trouble to 
write that letter. 

As he went upstairs after Mrs. Johnson had gone down, he distinctly saw 
the grey lady whisk into Mr. Robinson’s room. 

After that they began to see her more frequently, but only her back; the 
face was never turned towards them, and she was always disappearing into 
the room, from which she never seemed to come out. Gradually, too, her 
outlines began to be more defined: they could distinctly tell the contours of 
her hair-dressing, the shape of her hand, the curve of her neck. But the face 
was always hidden, and this tantalised Maureen. 

“She might at least let us see if we can recognise her,” she contended 
one evening. She had lost a good deal of her nervous tension, but she spoke 
more rapidly than before, and there was a patch of colour in her face that 
Bernard did not like. 

“T don’t want to,” he said. “It might be unutterably foul.” 

“T have a feeling,” said Maureen, slowly, “that when we do see her face, 
we shall come to the end of the story.” 

“Perhaps,” Bernard grunted, and then added, “And the end of the story 
lies, I believe, in Robinson’s room. The only question is, does it affect him, 
or is it something he’s walked into.” 


“He hasn’t run downstairs again—at least, we haven’t heard him,” 
Maureen amended. “Bernard, I am sure he’s mixed up in it somehow. 
Aren’t you?” 

Bernard was non-committal. He had his own theories, but they were 
only theories, and he did not choose to speak of them at that moment for 
fear they should loom too realistically in their minds and prevent them from 
weighing their evidence calmly. 


The spring days were lengthening, and the evenings were drawing out, 
assisted particularly by the daylight saving, but still there was no ending to 
the drama that went on below. 

And then, in the first week of May, came a thunderstorm. It began late in 
the afternoon, and when Bernard and Maureen came to the house it was 
raging fiercely. Thunder pealed overhead as they shut the front door behind 
them and shook themselves in the tiled hall, rubbing shoes on the worn 
coconut-hair mat. 

Suddenly at the foot of the stairs Maureen clutched her husband by the 
elbow. “Bernard,” she cried. “Look—look!”’ 

On the half-landing stood the grey lady. As they stared at her she turned 
slowly in their direction. A vivid flash of lightning lit up the whole of the 
staircase, pouring in from the window half-way up. The yellow rays played 
on the woman. At the sight of her Maureen screamed and Bernard shouted 
to her to hide her eyes. The grey lady had no face. Where one should have 
been yawned a mask of white and red, horridly mingled, and as Bernard 
continued to gaze, petrified by what he saw, he realised that the features 
had been beaten into a pulp. 

With a motion of her hand, the lady beckoned them to come up the 
stairs. Moved by an impulse she could not fathom, Maureen started to go 
forward. Bernard, still holding her closely, came too, afraid to leave her 
alone, certain that she should not come. 

Outside the door of the sitting-room the grey lady paused for a second, 
with her back to them as usual. Then she went inside. Another vivid flash 
of lightning lit up the house. As it died away, a terrible cry was heard from 
inside the room. 

Bernard sprang forward. Maureen clutched him wildly. 

“Don’t!” she cried. “Oh, Bernard, don’t go in!” 


“Stay here,” he commanded. “I must see what has happened.” 

He turned the handle of the sitting-room door, which yielded to his 
touch. Then, bracing himself for a further shock, he went boldly in. On the 
floor lay the body of Mr. Robinson, dead. The last vivid flash of lightning 
had struck him where he stood by the open window. He had fallen on to the 
floor, his head against a tall cupboard built into the wall. 

Bernard came on to the landing again, shut the door and turned the key 
in the lock. 

“Mr. Robinson has been struck by lightning,” he said. “He’s dead. I must 
go and telephone for the police and a doctor.” 

“T’Il go,” said Maureen, and ran before he could speak. 

She was back in a second or two with a policeman who had 
providentially been near by. Together the three went into the room of 
mystery. 

All seemed ordinary, and there was nothing to alarm anyone. Yet the 
policeman looked round with some suspicion before he went over to the 
still figure on the floor. 

“Dog or cat about, sir?” he asked. “There seems a queer smell around. 
Mice, perhaps, after the bird seed.” 

Bernard said nothing. It was not his business. 

“No question of foul play here, sir,” said the policeman. “We might 
move the gentleman on to the sofa before we send for the doctor. Make him 
more decent like.” 

He stooped to take Mr. Robinson’s shoulders, and Bernard bent down to 
lift the ankles. As they half-raised themselves with their heavy burden, the 
policeman’s boot slipped on the parquet floor. He recovered himself with 
an effort, but kicked heavily against the cupboard door. It flew open. 

Maureen screamed. 


Almost dropping the body, the two men turned. The cupboard was full— 
full of a box of unmistakable shape and size. 

“My God!” muttered Bernard. 

“The grey lady,” said Maureen. 

“A coffin,” whispered the policeman. “What’s this?” 

He went over to it, and passed his hand gently along the wood. It had 
been home-made, fastened down none too securely, and the nails were in 
more than one place obviously loose. 


“Better see into it,” muttered the policeman. “Might be someone alive. 
Buried in the wall. Ought not to wait.” 

He gave a sharp tug at one of the ends of the lid. There was a wrenching, 
tearing sound, and the front of the coffin came away. Within was a foul and 
putrefying mass hardly recognisable as the remains of a human being. The 
stench that came from it was awful. 


Without a word the policeman slammed the cupboard door to and locked 
it. 


DEVILS OF PO SUNG 
BASSETT MORGAN 


Of all wealth abounding in Papua for the man who risks its myriad perils 
and keeps faith with the underdogs of trade channels by which pearls and 
paradise skins flow forth, Captain McTeague preferred pearls. He was a 
connoisseur, and could state at sight and with remarkable accuracy the natal 
place of a nest of pearls. On the somewhat sketchy charts of tortuous 
outlines of the evilly lovely black sphinx of the South Seas he had 
painstakingly marked the location of more prolific sources of those 
translucent drops of tinted glory, and the finest came from a lagoon on the 
north coast guarded by an unspoiled therefore indomitable tribe under the 
rule of Tukmoo. 

In ports which splash the transient whitewash of civilisation on the 
Papuan sea rims, it was said that Tukmoo’s warriors had never met defeat; 
that as sorcerer, Tukmoo devised ingenious tortures that were the envy of 
his rivals; that he it was who punished infidelity of women by having them 
devour facial features of their lovers uncooked and sliced from the living 
victim, who was staked to the ground, and both were sentenced to the 
dreadful palm death which takes days of frightful agony, within sight and 
sound of each other. 

Captain McTeague did not doubt the tales told of Tukmoo when he 
enquired for pearls from old Quong Yick, the Chinese, who got them in 
exchange for alarm clocks, beads, printed silks and tin dippers, and the old 
trader cast the first shadow of suspicion on the hitherto gleaming 
hellishness of Tukmoo’s intrepidity. 

“Tukmoo no got. Long time he no got. He ver’ 


sick in his liver for why he no got. He say heap debbil-debbil have got 
lagoon. He make plenty magic, but no can do drive out debbil. Me no 
savvy. Maybe go look-see.” 

When he went north to Sarong for gum-dammar, it would not be much 
out of his course for Captain McTeague to investigate for himself the 
reason of the dearth of Tukmoo’s fine pearls. McTeague headed his 
schooner toward that red mark on his chart which designated the best pearl 
lagoon known from the Curlews to the Solomons. 


Starting with a sulphur-yellow sky and a dead calm from which the wind 
moaned as it arose and lashed the Banda Sea to fury, a storm drove him 
from his course and delayed his arrival. With the grey seas still pursuing in 
hump-backed fury, McTeague saw another craft storm-harried as his own, 
but making remarkable speed in the tail of a typhoon which had kept him 
on deck for forty-eight hours. She was slender and rakish, black as the hells 
she came from, with lurid storm-red flashes of light on her pugnacious 
brass guns. She seemed to be headed for some harbour until McTeague 
hove in sight, then she veered about as if on patrol. When he drove in 
closer, there was a burst of white smoke, a low “boom” and the scream of a 
shot ricochetting too close for risking a second aim of her gunner. Captain 
McTeague promptly turned tail, cursing his own carelessness in not 
learning more about the debbil-debbils which put fear into the heart of the 
dauntless and devilish Tukmoo. That grim streak of a craft fast swallowed 
by coast shadow was manned by oily Muscats, head-hunting Dyaks and 
God alone knew what mixture of human wolves; but any and all of them 
merely spineless innocents compared with their master, who had made his 
own name the terror of the Banda. 

McTeague knew as much as any other man about Po Sung. He was a 
Mongolian tainted by the worst 


of other strains of heritage. He spoke excellent English, was suave in 
company of Europeans, and had so huge a grasp of trade that he was a 
valued confidant of port merchants, and diplomats for some years while he 
perfected his own sovereignty in hidden realms of wealth. Po Sung was like 
a giant octopus with tentacles reaching to every compass point. Now that 
he was growing old he had brazenly disdained the guise of decency and 
took his true colours, secure from vengeance in some backwater shelter 
where he devised and executed his schemes unmolested. Captain 
McTeague wished he had not run across Po Sung. 

He would have headed out and away, only the storm had strained his 
schooner and snapped off a few spars, and he needed to seek shelter and 
make repairs, especially as the barometer which rose promisingly had 
suffered a relapse, presaging a flash-back of storm. 

At sunset, luridly furious behind the crouching black spine of Papuan 
hills, he headed the schooner into a lagoon and dropped anchor and was not 
surprised to be wakened shortly after he turned in by drums of the jungle 


talking in purring spurts and long tattoo rolls. His arrival was being 
broadcast by black men in the same manner in which their forbears had 
communicated news of the epochal upheavals of world inundation, the 
sunken Lemuria and Atlantis. The night was pregnant with menacing growl 
of drums, and a grimmer dawn poured opalescent light over a lagoon alert 
with darting canoes, slender as arrows, heralding the arrival of the sorcerer 
Tukmoo. 

As the sorcerer’s canoe shot alongside the schooner, McTeague saw that 
Tukmoo wore a necklace of pearls large as his finger-ends, strung between 
human incisor teeth. He was plumed and painted, covered from forehead to 
heel with blue lace of tattooing beaded with cicatrices. A scarlet loin-cloth 
supported a club 


knobbed with human knuckle-bones. The forty paddles stabbed the water as 
one, and McTeague was wondering (since there are but two in a set) how 
many incisor teeth went into that necklace, when Tukmoo reached the deck, 
and planting his prehensile-toed feet firmly, demanded in fairly fluent 
pidgin-English, strong drink. 

McTeague obliged with watered brandy further weakened by grenadine 
syrup, with a chaser of coffee. He had blundered into a lagoon usurped by 
Tukmoo when he was driven from his heritage by Po Sung. He regretted 
the cruise, and again wished himself far away. 

“O Chief, I must make repairs to my boat,” he stated. “How come you 
no longer guard the pearl lagoon to the south?” 

Tukmoo spoke wily words of wisdom. He had the advantage of 
acquaintance during youth and young manhood with a zealous missionary, 
and at the good man’s death from old age had absorbed (according to his 
belief) wisdom of his heart, which Tukmoo ate roasted. He related a cause 
for deserting his pearl lagoon which was difficult to translate into pidgin. 
Captain McTeague shortened the tale for his Swede mate, Okey, when he 
announced that he would go ashore with Tukmoo. 

“Okey, Po Sung has got the pearl lagoon. He’s loosed a few extra fine 
devils and scared the giblets out of Tukmoo. I don’t understand the details, 
but Po Sung has a flock of red devils on the river. They sound like man- 
eaters, whether bird or beast I can’t make out. The muggers speak words. 
The apes chin-chin in native lingo. The land is bewitched. I suspected a 
phonograph, but Tukmoo has one he got from Quong Yick, and knows 


better. His son sailed in to lick hell out of Po Sung, and turned up missing 
just when he was ready to marry a girl all nicely ripened in the bleaching- 
huts. Tukmoo is ready 


to make bigger magic by torturing this girl, only we happened along in time 
to fall into the mess, and I wish to God that typhoon had piled us on the 
Curlews before we ran in here. Tukmoo demands that I go and make magic 
that will drive out Po Sung, since his own monkey-tricks have failed. 
There’s no choice about it, Okey. I’ve got to go, or they’Il make pot-pourri 
and Irish stew of you and me and the crew. Get me my box of parlour tricks 
and Bengal lights, and pack in a dozen sticks of dynamite with fuses and 
caps. If you hear me fire two shots twice in succession be ready to grab me 
and run for deep water. If I don’t come back the schooner is yours, Okey.” 

“You ban damn fool to go,” commented Okey. But already Captain 
McTeague felt the thrill of high adventure beating his blood to foam as the 
drums in canoes spoke to drums on shore of events going forward. 

The stilt-legged huts of a comparatively new village were fresh-thatched 
and clean. Women stirred cooking-pots over beach fires. Beside Captain 
McTeague swaggered a black boy, Tao, carrying the box of parlour magic 
over which he was appointed guard. It was the first time Captain McTeague 
had been in league with black men or broken his wisdom of neutrality in 
thirty years of trading. He assumed an arrogance he did not feel as he sat at 
the feast of roast sea-turtle, scraped coconut cream and stewed fish washed 
down with fermented palm-juice. Strolling about the village afterward he 
saw the bereaved mother of Tukmoo’s lost son Tawa, her body painted in 
white stripes, her hair matted with filth in token of mourning grief. He also 
saw old women guarding the bleaching-hut, and caught a glimpse of the 
bride, who stuck out her head and gazed for a long minute at this white man 
who came to fight Po Sung’s debbil-debbils and avenge her lost lover. She 
was pretty as a doll, with hair like a curly feather duster, and 


skin bleached to creamy copper. To McTeague she called a greeting, 
“Halloo, Tuan!” 

Tukmoo’s rage was sudden. He yelped a command, and the girl’s shrieks 
shrilled through the village with the sound of a whip. 

“Are you having that child beaten?” he demanded of Tukmoo. 


“Not enough to injure her comeliness, because if she is not killed for a 
debbil feast, I will sell her to a big-bellied Chinese trader,” explained 
Tukmoo. 

McTeague knew the folly of interference, yet he hated the sound of the 
whipping, and played a bold game for a man in the power of savages whose 
aspect could change from friendliness to yelps of blood-lust in the 
twinkling of an eye. 

“You are wrong to punish the woman just now,” he said. “She will prove 
a help to our magic if she is told she will be taken with us so that her liver, 
hot with love for your son Tawa, will smell out the place where he is. kept 
prisoner.” 

Tukmoo was impressed by this reasoning, and yelped a rescinding 
command. The shrieks of the girl changed to quiet sobbing. The whip- 
wielder leaped from the hut and the girl was flung, sobbing hysterically, to 
the doorway, where she looked down on McTeague with tear-streaked face 
and eyes like brimming golden pools. He wondered if her evident adoration 
of him as her deliverer might be turned to account in getting himself out of 
a perilous predicament. 

Tukmoo commanded a day of feasting. By night the /agi-lagi house held 
sodden harvest of drunken and overstuffed warriors, and Tukmoo slept with 
his head on the stomach of his oldest wife. McTeague, who dined and drank 
sparingly, prowled through the deserted village and halted beside the 
bleaching-hut, where a rift of moonlight splintered by palm sabres twinkled 
on the face of the girl at the door. Near by 


drowsed the young Tao with McTeague’s box between his legs. 

In a long day of scheming and planning escape by the river McTeague 
saw his first chance of success. Laying a finger on his lips for silence, he 
beckoned the girl down the notched log from the hut, and touched the 
sleepy Tao, who started, snatched up the box and stood ready to accompany 
the white sorcerer. 

McTeague pointed to the river and a canoe hauled on shore. It was 
slipped soundlessly to the water, and the three took their places with the girl 
in the prow. McTeague understood the awe of his magic box which made 
them obey unquestioningly. Tukmoo ruled by fear of his cruelties, and the 
white sorcerer was greater than Tukmoo. In the face of that appraisal of his 
powers, McTeague did not dare command Tao to head for the lagoon and 


schooner. He was compelled to make some sort of farce of laying Po 
Sung’s devils, for a cry from Tao would arouse the village and turn the 
moon-silvered peace to red slaughter. He saw regretfully that Tao headed 
the canoe inland on the black waterway. 

They had not gone a half-mile when in the din of droning, humming, 
clacking insects came a sound which made the girl gasp with fear and held 
Tao’s paddle dripping as he paused to listen. It was like a voice speaking 
through a muffled, rasping megaphone. McTeague’s skin was prickling as 
he distinguished words, disconnected and maudlin, as if a drunken sailor 
mouthed a booming sea-chantey. 

“Blo-ow ... ma-an do-o-own, 0-oh blo-ow tha ma-an do-own.” It was 
repeated and followed by obscene curses. 

“Walk-about land, Tuan!” whispered the girl, who crouched at 
McTeague’s feet. 

‘A white man in the jungle,” he stated with conviction. 


“Debbil-debbil!” came a low mutter from Tao. 

McTeague watched the river for a canoe. Moon-silver, frail as a spider’s 
spinning, crinkled on the black flow which upheaved. The long head of a 
crocodile lifted, and it seemed to McTeague that from its wicked jaws came 
a water-smothered repetition of “Blo-ow the man do-own.” Then it sank 
and bubbles broke. The canoe shot forward under frenzied paddling, and in 
its wake the mugger again lifted his snout and gaping jaws. 

“Da-amn Po Su-ung,” came a hollow growl, answered by a cackle of 
raucous laughter from the jungle which made McTeague snatch the 
revolver at his hip. 

“Orang-outang,” he said as a tree branch released from the clutch of the 
mighty “grey man of the woods” crashed. Again came that outcry of 
terrible mirth, and he saw the grey shape, a lighter shadow in the gloom 
where the moonlight quivered through shaken palms. 

“The joke is on you, Red Moorphy,” came a deep-chested growl. “Ye 
hated wather. It took Po Sung to make ye loike ut. Why don’t ye find pearls 
yerself? Pearls! Hell, they got us in this mess. Made a mugger 0’ you an’ a 
monkey 0’ me.” 

Red Murphy! McTeague knew that name. It belonged to a drunken 
loafer and thief who had served time for killing a Chink trader in pearls. 


But he could not credit his senses as he heard a jungle voice attribute the 
personality of a river mugger to Red Murphy. 

The canoe leaped like an arrow down the stream, but the grey man of the 
woods kept pace and the crocodile followed. A patch of shelving shore 
denuded of vegetation gave off a sickening stench. McTeague was thankful 
the walk-about ground was temporarily deserted of saurians. At his feet the 
girl quivered and her teeth chattered. His hair rose in contagion 


of fear as. the moonlight entered a less dense patch of jungle vines where 
the big ape swung by one foot peering at the river. Again arose that soul- 
shattering human laughter ringing through the night. 

“Wan more white fool,” came the guttural cry. 

“Go on, you bloody idiot! Po Sung’ll take yer brain an’ sell yer dried 
head, an’ feed yer carcass to his orchids. Like he did to Red Moorphy an’ 
me. God ... God ... like he did to us fer wantin’ a few pearls... 

A scream from the girl contracted McTeague’s nerve skeins. From 
behind the leathery throat of the saurian moaned a booming “Meat—whi- 
ite me-eat. Ee-at. Dr-rink an’ be-ee merry.” 

“Lave ’em alo-one,” growled the ape. “Ill have company when Po Sung 
gits °em. Don’t fill yer leather belly wid white ma-an. Here, have a nut.” 
There was a thud as the hairy grey arm swung and a coconut hit the 
mugger’s jaws, which snapped shut. Then it lunged on shore, the crooked- 
fanged jaws snapping in vain at the ape which swung just out of reach and 
shrilled curses as it pelted the armour-clad mugger with coconuts. 

McTeague stared. He pinched his own flesh to make sure he was awake. 
Glancing at Tao he saw sweat pouring down the oiled black chest of the 
native and the gleam of his eye-whites as he strained every muscle to out- 
distance the river horror. 

Through the overhung river channel resounded the crash of water beaten 
by the powerful tail of the crocodile, its booming curses of port dive origin, 
the thuds of coconuts on its scaly length, the horrid shrieks of the ape’s 
mirth as it denuded palms of their nuts. The river bobbed with them. The 
roar and scream of the combat was like thunder, silencing the rasp of insect 
clatter and hard breathing of Tao. McTeague thought he should soon awake 
from this incredible nightmare. He assured himself it was the ravings of 


delirium, but the finger-nails of the girl cut his flesh as she clutched his legs 
in her terror. 

“Catchum white-man chin-chin,” she quivered. “Make magic, Tuan.” 

The river turned. The walls, of matted lianas shut the sound of combat 
farther away; then only did Tao slacken speed. 

“Debbil-debbils,” he groaned. McTeague thought of the feeble frauds of 
parlour magic in the box shoved toward him by the girl, simple tricks he 
had brought to fight such magic as he never dreamed—dread, 
incomprehensible black magic. Had Po Sung trained an ape to speak, a 
crocodile to talk? He could think of no other explanation, yet that mockery 
was dissipated when he recalled the words of the ape and its reasoning. 
This was no parrot-like repetition of words, nor would Po Sung be likely to 
teach jungle beasts English curses. The terrible Mongolian had invented a 
new hell into which McTeague plunged, and in that hour his only resolve 
was to sell life dearly, but to die rather than fall into the power of that arch- 
fiend. 

The swish of branches near by roused him. In the waning moonlight of 
the hour before dawn, he saw a second grey shape swinging along and 
slowly whimpering inarticulate sounds resembling native lingo. The girl 
stiffened as she knelt, her hands clutched her round breasts, and her cry 
aroused McTeague’s pity. 

“Tawa,” she moaned, “Tawa chin-chin ... talk-talkee.” 

McTeague felt his hair prickling his scalp. The canoe drifted as. Tao was 
frozen by fear. There was the drip-drip of the paddle held in air. 

“Tawa, Tawa,” called the girl. The ape ceased muttering, then clutched a 
mat of lianas and swung closer, peering down at the face of the girl now 
grey-yellow in the frame of bushy curls. There came a scream that curdled 
McTeague’s blood. The hairy 


arm shot out and caught the girl’s hair, and she was lifted from the canoe to 
twist slowly and struggle feebly until McTeague’s gun cracked. Came a 
howl of pain as the hold was released, the girl slumped in the canoe, and 
the ape streaked into the jungle. The canoe leaped forward. 

McTeague let the girl lie in merciful oblivion. His own blood congealed 
at the horror of this demon-haunted domain of Po Sung. Behind them came 
the fighting mugger and first ape, and they dared not attempt to turn back. 


Grey dawn sifted over moon and stars. Through densely-matted lianas 
McTeague saw patches of pearl-tinted sky and caught lurid gleams of 
scarlet flowers which breathed a fetid scent as repulsive as the walk-about 
grounds of crocodiles. The shore was a mass of orchids, with black throats 
and quivering stamens of yellow, which climbed the branches of grey trees 
and dead ropes of vines. A bend in the river hid them from the ape and 
mugger. The canoe navigated a stretch of stream walled by the furious 
scarlet of orchids that seemed to announce the master-hand of a gardener 
planting them like ruddy cliffs along the black flow of river shadow. 

When the sun spread gold on the upper reaches of the flower wall, 
McTeague observed the orchid petals quivering and folding in elongated 
bulb-shapes of dull yellow. The river widened into a pool, smooth as a 
mirror bordered with fern and feathery nipa palm. There was lurid and 
ominous beauty in the place, a menacing and maddening tumult of scarlet 
orchids of gigantic size, with petals five feet or more in length, their dusky 
black throats shading to maroon purple. The stamens stood out like 
knobbed wands thick as a man’s thumb. The stench was breath-taking, 
overpowering, disgusting, yet when he commanded Tao to land he met 
vigorous protest. 

“Catchum die,” chattered Tao. He dropped the 


paddle to scoop water in his palms and suck at it noisily. McTeague 
snatched the paddle and sent the canoe shoreward. Its prow shoved aside 
the ferns, and he thrust a foot to test the pool rim for a landing foothold, 
balancing his body with arms outthrust. Instantly the nearest giant flowers 
lunged forward, and he was shocked to helplessness as the great petals 
wrapped about his bare arm with the cold sensation of serpent scales, yet 
repulsively flexible and soft. 

Paralysed from amazement, he felt himself pulled from the canoe to 
flounder breast-high in the pool, the petal grip on his arm tenaciously 
supporting his weight. His arm pained as if constricted by a tourniquet. 
Tao’s screech roused the girl, who first recovered her wits and snatched a 
knife from Tao’s belt. McTeague was trying in vain to tear off the orchid 
petal. His senses reeled from the anaesthetic stench of the orchid throat, and 
he was only vaguely aware that the girl slashed loose grey sections of 
petals, the veins of which took strength to sever. He slumped into the pool 


over his head, and came up, to clutch at the canoe stern, over which he was 
hauled. 

Tearing the petal fragments from his arm he felt the stab of pain, and 
blood spurted from the pores of a swelling red band. McTeague was 
horrified with fear of virulent poison. He jabbed his knife into the flesh and 
sucked vigorously, spitting into the pool as Tao sent the craft from shore. 

As the canoe drifted near shore McTeague saw the orchids move 
forward on their stems like gorgeous beast-heads craning toward a glut of 
meat. The whole wall was alert and in motion, lunging out, waving giant 
flowers to and fro until he could see the supporting jungle trees dead and 
bleached to the tops. He knew the vampire orchids of the jungle, but never 
before had he seen such huge ones, or animal greed so voraciously 
displayed. Adding to horror, the pool narrowed again to river width, arched 
overhead by the 


terrible scarlet flowers. It was like the red throat of a medizval dragon 
yawning for victims. 

McTeague turned from the sight and observed a singular phenomenon at 
the pool. As the sun rose and its hot light gilded the topmost flowers, their 
petals jerked reluctantly shut, folded into bulb-shaped buds. At his 
command the paddle halted. They waited until sunlight flooded the pool 
and the shore was hung with leathery yellow bulbs. The shaded river 
yielded more slowly to the all-powerful sun. The canoe went on, and as if 
sentient, aware of meat near by, the tips of petals unfolded like tigers’ 
tongues. There was the sound of creaking and rubber stems writhing like 
serpents. The s.un had worked one of its myriad miracles, but it did not 
penetrate into the scarlet funnel more than a hundred’ yards, where 
McTeague faced low-hanging scarlet horrors that swayed forward, greedy 
for prey. 

Again the craft was halted, and McTeague reached for his box, then 
busied himself biting caps and fuses on sticks of dynamite. His right arm 
was swollen to twice its natural size and almost useless. His lips were hot 
and dry as in fever. The flower stench was terrific and making them all 
drowsy. 

Yelling to Tao to back the canoe he tossed a stick of dynamite at each 
river shore, and they were drifting on the pool when a deafening roar 


crashed. There were tearing and slithering sounds. The river roof seemed to 
lift and a backwash of water rocked their craft. 

For some moments debris, rained down, brilliant bunches of feathers 
that had been paradise birds and lories, ragged tatters of orchid petals, 
nooses of lianas, then the scarlet wall seemed to subside and float on the 
water surface, a bridge of vegetation over which McTeague assisted Tao to 
shove the canoe into sun-drenched water beyond. 

To his incredible relief, McTeague breathed cleaner 


air than the stinking fetidity of the orchid pool. There was clean salt breeze 
from the sea and tang of ebb-tide which cleared his brain of the poison that 
stultified his senses. But they faced peril ahead, for as the river turned he 
saw the tip-tilted cornices of a dwelling built like an old temple of Cathay, 
and knew they approached the house of Po Sung. 

Much as he dreaded a meeting with that terrific personage, there was no 
choice. He hoped his wits and obvious blundering into the place would 
prove his innocence of intent to thieve pearls. He was too well-known to 
drop out of sight without enquiry and trouble for any man who held him 
prisoner. All in all, even Po Sung was a more endurable alternative than a 
return by the river. Yet his nerves tautened as he saw cultivated gardens, 
and a long pergola-like bridge spanning the river, completely covered at the 
far end with the scarlet orchids folded now in yellow buds. 

Small channels had been cut from the river, and one of these they 
followed to a small pool. Red lacquer bridges arched the little streams. The 
sea-tang was stronger. There were hedges of fragrant ylang-ylang and 
frangipani, glimpses of orchards, and growing plants in prim array, white 
crushed-coral paths, coolies in wide hats moving about, stone steps of a 
landing-place which caught McTeague’s breath and gaze. 

A tall form in a robe of saffron yellow awaited them, its hands folded in. 
green-banded sleeves. Captain McTeague looked into the grim black eyes 
of Po Sung. 

“Welcome.” Fie spoke in suspiciously bland tones. “I do not often have 
visitors, Captain McTeague.” 

His eyes darted like black quicksilver from McTeague’s head down hjs. 
bleeding arm to his river-wet trousers and boots. 

“T heard your salute. My servants came running to report a breach in my 
orchid wall. I did not expect you to dynamite a way to my poor house, 


Captain McTeague. Why not have come by the sea?” 


“No doubt you know the reason, Po Sung. Your boat took a pot-shot at 
my schooner yesterday. I had no idea of visiting you, but when I put in to 
make repairs, Tukmoo decided to detain me. I’ve had a bad night trying to 
get away, and got a caress from your loving orchids. Could I trouble you 
for some permanganate?” 

“My poor house is at your disposal, Captain McTeague.” 

He followed Po Sung up the path, with the girl close at his heels. Tao 
was sent to white-washed huts of coolie workers. On a porch of the house, 
copper-screened and shaded, McTeague fell into a sea-grass chair and 
snatched at the tall glass, of cool liquid brought by a Dyak servant. He was 
exhausted and his eyes closed. 

When he wakened he was lying on a soft mattress, clad in silk pyjamas, 
and his wounded arm was wrapped with gauze. Light from a horn-sided 
ceiling lantern showed him a sleeping-room with no other furnishings than 
his bed and a blue jar of scentless hybiscus along one wall. He was troubled 
by far-away moanings and yowls from the jungle, as if the great grey men 
of the woods howled their hate of Po Sung. 

Then again he slept and awoke greatly refreshed. The Dyak boy brought 
a tray of food, highly spiced chicken curry, fruit and rice wine. Evidently 
Po Sung lived in luxury in his hidden haven. McTeague decided that the 
tales told of the Mongolian were too luridly flavoured by superstition. A 
devil he might be, but he had extended gentlemanly hospitality to Captain 
McTeague. 

The Dyak boy shaved McTeague and trimmed his bronze beard. He was 
shown a coral-lined swimming-pool, where he bathed and donned pyjamas 
of heavier silk and thick-soled sandals, returning to the porch where Po 
Sung sat waving a womanish fan of carved ivory and kingfisher feathers. 


“You slept well, Captain McTeague?” he enquired. 

“Splendidly, thanks to you, Po Sung.” 

“I am honoured. I feared your rest would be disturbed. The big apes 
were noisy and my servants worked with torches in the garden. However, I 
am free to-day to entertain you. No doubt you came for pearls.” 


He clapped his hands, and the Dyak boy appeared with a lacquer box 
and placed it on McTeague’s lap, then opened the lid. McTeague gazed on 
such magnificance of pearls as he had never seen, ran his fingers in their 
glory, poured them from palm to palm, then realising that his eyes too 
much reflected the greed he felt of such wealth he resolutely snapped down 
the lid and motioned the boy to take them away. 

“The sight of them makes me want them, of course, but I only trade in 
pearls, and so far only through Quong Yick, who told me that Tukmoo no 
longer held this lagoon. I came to learn why he let it go, and I fell into his 
clutches. He took me prisoner and demanded powerful magic to fight your 
debbil-debbils. I brought my parlour tricks and dynamite. What else could I 
do? Tukmoo had me where he could force me to do his bidding. Then he 
had a big feast, and while he was drunk and asleep I came away with Tao 
the black boy and the girl who was to have been the wife of Tawa, son of 
Tukmoo. We were pretty badly scared at the apes and muggers on the way 
here, and drifted into the orchid lagoon. I blasted my way through.” 

Po Sung caressed the silky black moustache which dripped like tar- 
streams from his upper lip. 

“Tukmoo’s son is braver than the sorcerer. I admire such courage in 
youth, and have made him independent of the blacks, who are stupid pigs. 
But it is a pity to separate two lovers, so I was pleased when you brought 
the girl. They shall be united.” 

“That’s mighty decent of you, Po Sung,” said 


McTeague impulsively. Then, as he saw the basilisk gaze of those black 
eyes and the sneering smile of the cruel lips, his heart missed a beat. “You 
mean what you have just said?” he faltered. 

“T speak the truth, Captain McTeague. In a few days you shall see for 
yourself. Meanwhile, I should like to show you some of the magic I have 
worked here, and the growth of an orchid bulb planted only last night. 
Come!” 

McTeague followed him towards the pergola arching the river. It was 
still in shadow, and the scarlet orchids wide open at the jungle end. At the 
near approach, thick green stems thrust rosy tips from soft, loose earth. Po 
Sung’s yellow hands pointed, and McTeague saw the stems stretch higher, 
growing inches as he watched, putting forth buds, and twisting through the 
bars of the trellis. 


“Marvellous, Po Sung. You are another Burbank.” 

“Again I am honoured by your praise. The wild orchid devoured only 
insects and birds, but under my gardening it is perfected to a man-eating 
flower fed by blood. It is a hungry thing, Captain McTeague, and only for 
the foolish assaults of Tukmoo’s warriors, the river walls would not have 
flourished as they do. I planted those bulbs in human carcasses, as this one 
was planted last night.” 

McTeague’s body jerked. His head came up slowly until he gazed into 
the terrible eyes of Po Sung. 

“You planted a bulb in a human body last night?” 

Po Sung nodded. 

“Did I not say that I have decided to unite Tawa and his bride? Tawa is 
now in the jungle. I heard him chattering to you as you came up the river. I 
hope your shot did not maim him. Tawa’s body feeds this full-grown orchid 
across the bridge. His brain is in the head of a grey man of the woods.” 

“God in heaven!” breathed McTeague. “You mock me with lies.” 


Po Sung smiled. His black eyebrows arched. 

“You shall see and believe. You are not the first man to doubt the power 
of Po Sung. One year ago two thieves stole in from the sea. One of them 
supplied brains to a river crocodile, the other is a grey ape. They were 
companions in crime, but always fighting. They still fight along the river 
shore, a most amusing sight, as you must have found it last night.” 

McTeague felt the tropic heat choking him, yet cold sweat rained down 
his face. He stumbled over the coral paths as he followed Po Sung to the 
house and through doorways he scarcely saw, with the smell of chloroform 
growing stronger, until he stood in a room with white cement walls, a 
skylight overhead, fitted like a hospital operating-room. Under the open 
sky-light was a huge iron-legged cot, to which the body of a she-ape was 
strapped, its head swathed in bandages. Two Chinese were clearing away 
the evidences of surgery, and one of them spoke to Po Sung in accentless 
English: 

“She is doing splendidly.” 

“The bride of Tawa,” announced Po Sung, pointing to the ape. “My 
assistant, Dr. Feng Chu.” 

McTeague heard no more. The floor seemed to heave and bludgeon him. 
He had fainted. 


For time of which he had no means of keeping track McTeague lay on a 
porch couch, waited on hand and foot by the Dyak boy. Po Sung and Dr. 
Feng Chu, he learned from the assistant surgeon, were away in the yacht. 
Po Sung left orders to show Captain McTeague every respect and tell him 
the casket of pearls was a gift. It was advisable not to attempt to return to 
his schooner until Po Sung’s arrival. The grey apes were troublesome lately. 

They troubled McTeague. At night he heard the raucous mirth and 
mournful calling of Tawa, and saw the ghoulish man-shapes in the star- 
light. The 


she-ape in the surgery was also noisy, moaning piteously, and mouthing 
queer sounds quite different from ape-chatter. 

It seemed to McTeague he was still in feverish delirtum. He did not want 
to escape, had no power to attempt it. There were books, but he would not 
exert himself to read. Wandering about the grounds, he noticed the new 
orchid had attained a prodigious size and was already beginning to bloom. 
Mingled with his waking dreams were thoughts of two vampire orchids, 
rooted in the mouldering flesh of Tawa and the girl, and their brains in the 
heads of jungle simians. 

There came a day when the assistant surgeon led the she-ape to the 
grounds and chained her to a tree, where she squatted as inert as McTeague 
on the porch. He wondered at her limpness until the Chinese told him she 
was under opiates to keep her quiet while her head healed. Then it flashed 
to the mind of McTeague that, like the ape, he was being doped. No other 
explanation accounted for his spineless indifference to his fate. A healthy 
fear intruded on his half-dreams. He was being held for some sinister 
purpose of Po Sung, and like a fool he had supinely endured. 

“Where is Po Sung?” he asked the Chinese. 

“You have heard of a remarkable trained ape belonging to a scientist in 
Java, perhaps? Po Sung hopes to bring it back and turn it into this jungle as 
a companion for Tawa and the other experiment on the pearl thief, 
McMahon.” 

“T have seen pet monkeys freed among their own kind,” said McTeague 
slowly. “The wild monkeys kill them instantly.” 

The Chinese did not answer, for the she-ape had roused and was leaping 
to the length of her chains. The tree shook with her vigorous attempts to 
free herself. 


“Now she shall have her lesson to avoid the house 


when she is at liberty,” said the Chinese. He went into the house and 
appeared again with a whip of long thin lashes barbed with metal. Watching 
his chance, he swung it at the she-ape. McTeague hated the cruelty of that 
performance, the furious suffering beast with her blood-red eyes, the 
streaks of blood spurting from her flanks and the cold-blooded Chinese 
lashing with all his strength. His own blood boiled, raced, lashed him to 
fury that combated the dope he was now certain had been fed him in the 
Spicy curries at meal-times. 

When the ape sank down quivering and exhausted, the coolies rushed 
forward and unshackled her, and again the lash sang through the air and 
lifted tufts of skin. With a bound she was up and staggering uncertainly 
away, to disappear over the bridge into the jungle. The Chinese coiled his 
whip and returned to the house. 

That day McTeague scraped his food into a towel and hid it under his 
mattress, then wandered to the gardens and ate fruit. Already he felt lighter, 
freer, but his nerves ached for the sedative. He realised a new peril, a 
craving for opium fed him, that would be worse than slavery unless he 
escaped at once. But he did not know how closely his movements were 
guarded. 

He returned to the porch. The assistant surgeon was talking to a coolie, 
whom he dismissed. He asked McTeague to come with him to the surgery, 
where he filled a hypodermic needle, then laid yellow fingers on the white 
man’s arm. 

“No, you don’t,” exploded McTeague. “You’ve doped me long enough. 
Po Sung won’t use my carcase for his devil-orchids unless he kills my brain 
first.” His fist shot out, caught the point of the yellow jaw, and with a 
screech the Chinese doubled up on the floor. McTeague heard running feet 
and slammed shut the metal door of the surgery just as yellow men 


lunged into view. The bolt rang home. He had barricaded himself in the 
cement-walled room with the unconscious yellow man. 

For a few moments he felt a huge satisfaction, but it passed as the 
Chinese stirred. He hauled him to the cot and strapped him with bonds that 
had held the she-ape. Then he mopped his sweaty face and considered. 


From the open skylight he heard sounds of some alarm. The yellow men 
had thundered on the door, then departed. Using a small ladder, he climbed 
to the roof opening and looked from the tiers of roofs down on the domain 
of Po Sung, the sunset colours on the gleaming lagoon and sea, and he saw 
there the rakish black yacht whose guns had fired on his schooner. Po Sung 
had returned. 

News of his return agitated the servants, who darted to and fro with 
flaring torches. Then McTeague saw the cause of their excitement. On the 
orchid-twined bridge two grey shapes swung, and the closed flower bulbs 
bobbed like elongated balloons on strings. The river water was stirred by a 
lashing black tail, and in the rapidly gathering night gloom sounded the 
booming curses of devils which Po Sung had created, roused now to fury 
against the arch-fiend. 

A fierce, unholy joy filled the breast of Captain McTeague. Below him 
the yellow surgeon heaved against the binding thongs of the cot. A dancing 
light low down on the lagoon told of Po Sung’s small boat leaving the 
yacht. He would enter the waterway and meet the rage of his victims, and 
from his high perch McTeague could defy them all, Po Sung, the mugger 
and the apes. 

No, not all, for a third, wavering grey ape came over the bridge, fangs 
bared in a horrid grin, frightening the torch-bearers back to the house as she 
advanced. In the smoky light McTeague could See the raw-edged scar 
about her head, which bandages had hidden that day. Her screams were 
piercing and 


pitiful, her scrambling weak and uncertain, but she was fearless, for behind 
her stalked the man-apes, tremendously powerful, long arms swinging to 
their feet, and before that terrible sight the coolies retreated with wild 
screeches, slamming doors, moving furniture against all openings. 

Up the river bank crawled a glistening black length of scaled ugliness, 
with jaws snapping. 

McTeague heard the sound of ripping and tearing, the furious scream of 
the simians, then blood-curdling cries. He saw a glare below where the she- 
ape tossed torches in a heap to blaze and burn, lighting the scene of 
carnage. He saw human forms, broken and twisted, hurled from the porch, 
and strips of bamboo walls tossed on the fire. Then he knew his own peril. 
Sooner or later the apes would slaughter every living thing, tear the house 


to shreds and break into this surgery. He looked down at the bound yellow 
man on the cot. This was no time for petty differences. 

“The jungle apes are killing the servants,” he cried, “and burning the 
house. We are trapped up here, and Po Sung is on his way by the river to 
meet a doom he deserves. I’ll confess I’m a coward right at this minute. I 
prefer a shot to that death. Is there a gun within reach?” 

He dropped down and unfastened the bonds, then pointed to the ladder, 
which the Chinese mounted, even climbing out on the roof to look over its 
edge. 

McTeague heard him cry out, a despairing shriek of terror. He leaped up 
the ladder in time to see a grey shape squatted on the roof dangling the 
miserable surgeon by one arm and swinging him back and forth. Suddenly 
her hold broke. The Chinese twisted in the air and fell to the ground, 
quivered, and then lay still. 

McTeague looked into the gleaming red eyes of the she-ape. He had no 
weapon, but below were cases of surgical knives, his only defence now, his 
only chance 


of suicide to escape worse. He dropped from the skylight, and his fist 
crashed into the glass of a case, his fingers fumbled in the darkness among 
queer contrivances, but none of them knives. He dashed to another case, 
guided by the faint luminosity of glass, and crashed through it. Then the 
faint starlight and fire reflection were blotted out. The skylight held the she- 
ape, and she had dropped inside and sat on the ladder peering at him. He 
could see her gleaming eyes, hear his own breath sobbing in his throat as 
his hands fumbled for knives and found only small probes, useless to fight 
that huge grey death. He was flattened against the wall beside the case, a 
fistful of sharp probes ready for the lunge, when he heard her muttering in 
piteous efforts to control the vocal mechanism of the thick throat. 

“Tuan,” she muttered, “Tuan”; and swung down from the ladder with an 
arm outstretched. He felt the claws touch his arm gently, and stroke his 
flesh. 

Then for McTeague blackness fell. He was vaguely aware of being 
swung in giant arms and feeling a cool wind in his face. His eyes opened. 
He lay on the upper roof, with the arm of the she-ape holding him firmly. 
Below, the fire leaped and the sounds of savage destruction went on, but 
there were no cries of fear now, only the guttural curses of the ape 


McMahon and war-cries of Papuan jungle uttered by Tawa. Turning his 
head, McTeague saw the light on the yacht’s dinghy coming down the river. 

“Look!” he muttered, and his arm pointed. The she-ape turned. 

She saw and understood. In another moment McTeague was seized 
bodily and swung in air as the she-ape swiftly descended by the tiers of 
pointed roofs until he was dropped unhurt on the earth. Seiz-him by one 
wrist she ran with him toward the river, where black gloom of trees hid 
them effectively. There 


McTeague, still held by his captor, saw the dark swirl of water where the 
mugger dived. He saw the boat sweep on under the dip of oars, to its doom. 

There was an upheaved bow lantern, cries in the night, and the lashing 
of the mugger’s tail, the snapping of its terrible jaws and sea-oaths from its 
dread throat. Later, a limp, dripping figure crawled to the bank. McTeague 
could hear its. gasping breathing, and the she-ape leaped forward. He was 
free. 

He waited until the she-ape seized that creeping victim escaped from the 
mugger, and her cry summoned the man-apes, one of whom carried a brand 
of flaming wood. Its light shone on the yellow face of Po Sung, distorted 
now by terror he had so often chiselled on faces of other men. McTeague 
saw the she-ape clutch the long ends of his moustache, curl them about her 
claws and drag Po Sung by his mouth toward the pergola. 

Then he turned away at the dreadful cry that broke. The three apes were 
tearing Po Sung to bits and stuffing them into the orchid bulbs. 

On the river the dinghy floated. McTeague darted toward it, plunged in, 
dragged it to the shallows and secured a floating oar. He glanced back at 
the river bend and saw the apes flinging bits to the gaping jaws of the 
mugger. Then he sculled for life toward the lagoon. 

A cry from Po Sung’s yacht hailed him, but he paid no heed. One man 
could not catch McTeague on that night of fear, and the others of the crew 
were staining the black river water with their life-blood. A gleaming stretch 
of lagoon entrance beckoned to the sea, which was quiet, star-silvered. It 
was the time of ebb-tide, an evil hour in Papua, but Captain McTeague was 
beyond feeling, beyond thinking horror-drugged, fear-driven, possessing 
the strength of a maniac as he sculled the boat north. 

He did not remember coming to the lagoon where 


his schooner lay, but the mate told him later that they saw him standing in 
the boat, swaying from side to side like a drunken man, and through the 
glass they recognised Captain McTeague. 

There was a tremendous feast the day after his return. Tukmoo and his 
warriors wakened the jungle echoes by their drums. Captain McTeague lay 
oblivious, and Okey the mate did the honours of the occasion, standing 
guard over the deck cot where McTeague lay prone, exhausted, weary to 
death and fighting nightmares. 

“You ban wan great man, Captain,” Okey explained later. “Tukmoo ban 
brang pearls off Po Sung. Debbil-debbils ban gone now. How come?” 

Tukmoo had raked over the wreckage of Po Sung’s house and found the 
casket of fine pearls. It seemed a trifling reward for laying the debbil- 
debbils of Po Sung, but Captain McTeague only shuddered and closed his 
eyes. 

“Haul up the mud-hooks and crowd on canvas,” he said to Okey. “When 
Red Murphy and McMahon and Tawa and the she-ape get a grouch on, 
there’ll be hell popping in that jungle. I’ve seen it for the last time. Not for 
a ship’s hold of pearls will I put in at any lagoon on the Banda shore. K 
They nearly made a monkey of me, Okey. Honoured me by fetching a 
trained orang-outang from Java to hold my witless brains. Maybe they had 
my measure at that. I was fool enough to go in and idiot enough to escape. 
A wise man would never have come out alive.” 


THE ROSE WINDOW 
CHARLTON LAWRENCE EDHOLM 
FOREWORD 


The tottering old man with long white hair and red-rimmed eyes, who 
but a few years ago was a familiar figure in the streets of the South Side, 
the German quarter of St. Louis, bequeathed me the following history as he 
lay sick with a fever. He insisted that it was his death-bed confession and it 
turned out that he was right, for the disease took an unexpected turn for the 
worse and finished him. He told me what he had never confided to anyone 
else, that he had fled from Stuttgart where he had a shop of his own (he was 
a wood-carver, did altars and things for churches), left his business and a 
girl whom he cared for, because he was in terror of arrest and decapitation 
on account of the murder. Doubtless the truth of it is that his head had been 
turned by too much brooding over some philosophy of re-incarnation, and I 
dare say the gargoyles and other medieval grotesques of which he was such 
an eager student and copyist added their share to his weird imaginings. In 
going over the manuscript, I have retained the rather formal diction which 
marks its German authorship, rather than risk losing the atmosphere of the 
narrative by recasting it: 


In the little city of Tuebingen, renowned for its University, stands the old 
church of St. George, which 1s less interesting for any purely architectural 
beauties, though it is no mean example of the Gothic style, than for its 
many curious and bizarre stone carvings, 


among them the splendid monuments of the early rulers of Wuertemberg, 
Duke Ulrich, Eberhard the Bearded and other mighty wielders of the two- 
handed sword, who lie in the choir, full-armoured, stark and rigid with 
watchful, wide-open eyes. 

It was late in the afternoon when I entered the church, dusty and warm 
as I was from the parched highway, for, knapsack a-shoulder, I had walked 
from Stuttgart that day;—yes, I could foot it with the best in my wander 
years and still be fresh for sightseeing at the journey’s end. 

Strangely enough for a Protestant church, it was not close-locked, and a 
small door admitted me into the dusky choir. An old woman with a dust- 


brush was shuffling among the pews in an obscure corner, but I was in no 
mood to be led from one sight to another by a garrulous guide eager for a 
fee, so I moved noiselessly among the tombstones and memorial tablets, 
admiring those quaint art works of a more simple, more pious, and far more 
artistic age. 

The high windows on the north side interested me particularly because 
of an idea in ornament that I had not seen elsewhere. In their pointed arches 
was Gothic carving, of course, but it was not the variation of the trefoil and 
quatrefoil such as the medieval sculptors delighted to elaborate, but figures 
of saints skilfully graven with decorative effect so that they filled with 
credit the place of more conventional designs. The stained glass was fitted 
around their contours so that they stood silhouetted in a many-coloured 
halo. 

The figures, as I remember them, represented the Blessed Virgin, Saint 
Martin dividing his cloak with the beggar, and Saint George slaying the 
dragon. I had been told of another, a rose window, said to represent the 
martyrdom of the knightly George, but I did not find it at once for there 
was much else to attract the eye of a journeyman wood-carver; for instance, 
the grim aspect of those old bishops sculptured 


on the choir benches, who scowled defiance at their arch-enemy, Dr. 
Luther, a jovial, smiling face carved on the organ loft. I remember also a 
sinister device on one of the many tombstones against the wall. In the dim 
light this appeared at first to be the common design of a helmet 
surmounting a blazoned shield and bearing a winged crest, but looking 
closer I saw that the helmet was a polished skull through whose eye-sockets 
a serpent writhed, the crest a flying hour-glass, and the coat of arms that of 
the most unchivalrous, relentless and invincible of warriors, Time. 

I know not how many hours had elapsed in studying and sketching such 
details when the heat and quiet rendered me drowsy and I stretched out at 
length in a pew of the northern aisle. The hum from the market-place 
without, like the droning of flies on the pane, lulled me to sleep. 

It was an eldritch dream, a confusion of menacing sounds of darkness 
and of blood. I have a recollection, too, of seeing the church, but it was as a 
building uncompleted; on its eastern front yawned a great black hole where 
a round window was to be built in the wall. Strangest of all was that, while 
everything was changed, it should be so familiar. 


Many instances I cannot remember connectedly, but there remains a 
vivid impression of some enemy who had from the beginning of things 
haunted me, as dream enemies do, and blighted my every hope; the fortune 
I was to inherit he had a later but a better claim to, for I was merely the 
foster-child after he, the true son, was born; the maiden I desired loved him 
because he was a goodly youth and fairer to look upon than I. 

To learn the goldsmith’s trade he went away, far away, and when years 
had passed without tidings, I believed him lost or, better still, dead, and I 
dared to hope that the yellow gold and the other priceless 


treasure which would have gone to him might yet be mine. 

I was walking in the fields not far from the city (so my dream 
continued). It was evening; in the tavern garden near the cross-roads sat 
two young men, drinking. I had been indulging my vain hopes when I saw 
the pair. “My God! he has returned!” I exclaimed, and I swiftly resolved: 
“He must not reach home!” 

I found a secret place to hide among the bushes where the roads parted, 
one to Tuebingen, one to my native city, Reutlingen. 

It was late twilight when he passed like a shadow in the gloom, but light 
enough for me to drive the knife deep into his back, light enough for me to 
drag him under the trees with averted face, and then, ah, far too still and far 
too dark for me to stay and bury the dead alone in those sombre aisles. 

Fearful and exultant I fled homeward, but by a circuitous route, sought 
my foster-father’s fireside—and found there the man I had tried to murder! 
Yes, there he sat, rosy with the wine he was drinking, a table spread with 
delicacies before him. 

My brain was benumbed by this unaccountable horror. Had I lost my 
reason? Was the whole ghastly affair in the woods—the treacherous blow, 
the blood on my hands—all the work of witchcraft? I shuddered. Then, like 
a serpent, the cold, slimy suspicion crept into my mind that I had struck 
down a stranger in the dark woods. I had dealt a death blow, foul and 
profitless, to an unoffending man. God knew who he might be. 

Certain it was that my foster-brother, whom I hated and had sought to 
destroy, was there before my eyes, boasting and laughing about his travel 
adventures, flushed with meat and drink. His parents, overjoyed at his 
return, were filling his cup and plate afresh, meanwhile plying him with 
questions till he could 


scarcely find time to eat. And the girl whom I loved sat close beside him 
caressing his hand, her eyes full of adoration. 

I must have swooned at the sight (if one can swoon in a dream), for it 
seemed days before his happy parents told me of how he had returned, and 
how they had almost fainted with joy at the sight of their son. But their joy 
was presently turned to apprehension, for a charge of murder was laid 
against him. 

Things moved swiftly to a tragic climax. The city of Tuebingen sent an 
armed deputation to seize his person and hold him for trial. One of their 
citizens, a young man returning from his travels in Italy, had been found at 
the cross-roads slain with a stab in the back. My foster-brother was accused 
by the landlord of the near-by tavern. “They had been travelling together,” 
said he, “for they drank brotherhood and farewell after the manner of 
young journeymen until long after sunset; then the victim went his way; 
after an interval the murderer followed, and the rest had no witness but the 
eye of God.” 

When I heard that, I Anew that I had done murder in vain. 

Horrible it was, that dream of my treachery, of how when the city of 
Reutlingen refused to deliver up her son it was I who plotted and planned 
with the spies of Tuebingen. Enough, it was my hand that unbolted my 
foster-father’s door at midnight; it was I who led the stealthily treading 
soldiers to his bed-chamber; it was I who helped bind and gag him, all in 
the interest of justice, so I explained to the men of Tuebingen. A wagon 
loaded with hay stood in our street not too far from the door. In that we 
concealed him. 

In the morning he had disappeared, no one in the city knew whither. The 
wagon loaded with hay had also gone from our street. 

We could only guess at the mystery of his fate. 


None knew it, until the day when it was made a public spectacle. On that 
day I stood among the crowd in the market-place of Tuebingen; above our 
heads loomed a black structure of beams and planks; the “poor sinner’s 
bell” wailed incessantly in my ears and I saw—from the horror of that sight 
I started, awoke from the dream in which I had dreamed this ghastly crime 
and found myself lying cramped and chilled in the church of Tuebingen 


where I had fallen asleep. But as my eyes opened they fell upon the 
uncanny Thing of which I had dreamed. 

It hung, black in a circle of pallid light, high on the stone church wall. 
How can I describe it? Its outline was somewhat like that of an enormous 
spider, from whose shapeless body as a centre reached eight horrible radii 
to the circumference. It was, I could discern, the semblance of a human 
form, broken and tangled in the spokes of a huge wheel of torture. 

Like a row of tall spectres in the darkness of the church loomed the pale 
Gothic windows of the choir, but through the rose window poured baleful 
light as from a waning moon and cast upon my face the mottled shadow of 
the Thing. In bewilderment and terror, I struggled to rise, but my body lay 
quite rigid, nor could I so much as turn my head, try though I would. I felt 
as if I were drowning in a black and silent sea. 

The straining and creaking of ropes over the wheels in the tower told me 
that the bell was about to strike. Thank God, I could be assured of one 
tangible fact! To know the hour were a plank on this vague sea of darkness 
and uncertainty. The first quarter chimed; how it dragged! Deliberately the 
second blow fell; would it never be done? The third stroke echoed sullenly 
through the vault; its vibrations rang on and on into infinity. What hour of 
the night it was, now three-fourths spent, I knew not. 

I waited for the echoes to cease, but my ears were 


sharpened to every gradation of silence, as my eyes were sensitive to the 
shades of black about me, and I listened, as it seemed, for hours, to the 
quivering of the bell like deep and distant music of a great organ, as it 
became fainter and more intangible until at last I perceived it only with 
some latent sense. 

To have broken this tremulous silence with a cry for help would have 
tortured my spanned nerves. I shuddered at the mere thought of it. With my 
gaze fixed upon the luminous orb that glared into the void like an evil eye, 
silent I lay for what seemed years and years of agonizing suspense, and 
listened. 

I listened, and out of the unquiet stillness grew a rustling like that of 
leaves withered on the branch, as they complain in the wintry gusts; and out 
of the rustling grew a whispering as from a thousand parched throats, 
inarticulate, intermittent, now hoarse, now shrill, like the voices of 


conscience or of memory, attuned only to my ear that strained at first to 
hear, then heard but too well and too soon understood. 

But why should this voice sound like one I had known for a lifetime? 
Why, though it was as familiar as my own utterance, did I strive in vain to 
associate it with some person, time or place? 

It was from this voice that I heard the ending of the story in my dream. 

The body, broken on the wheel, hung in the market-place until the sun 
had shrivelled it to a mummy. The men of Reutlingen soon heard of this 
outrage of secret trial and judgment, and I was one of the armed band 
which sallied forth and, although beaten back from the walls of Tuebingen, 
left a breach in the fortifications that we took care should not be mended. 

Then upon a cloud-laden night (and I remember 


now that it was a year from the night when I had lain in wait at the cross- 
roads), seven sons of Reutlingen stole through that ill-guarded opening and 
cautiously passed through dark alleys to the marketplace and there, while 
four of us kept watch, the other three disentangled the dried and broken 
limbs from the spokes and huddled them into a sack and together we fled 
through the unlighted streets, through the broken wall, through the dark 
woods, like a flock of frightened shadows. 

It was the fool’s cunning of fear that had made me join them. Who 
would have suspected me of delivering my foster-brother over to his 
enemies even had I not been the most clamorous to recover his body and 
one of the first to volunteer in the mad expedition? With beating heart, I 
cursed the timidity that had made me reckless beyond my power of 
endurance. Why had I not stayed snug at home, clasped in the arms of my 
bride for whose possession I had done the black deed? 

As we fled, one after another shifted the burden to his shoulders; five 
times had the sack been taken up and each time I had trembled lest I should 
be called upon next. But what folly to shudder at touching the enemy whom 
I had rendered harmless! That a corpse will bleed when its murderer lays 
even a finger upon it, I knew to be true enough, for I had seen it tested in 
the open court of justice, but a mummy with every drop of its blood burned 
out by the sun, shat could never accuse me! I laughed aloud, made foolish 
speeches and whistled many a tavern catch to drive away the thought. 


Lightning flashed in the west and threw its white glare upon us from 
time to time, and once, far in the depths of the wind-stirred forest, I saw 
and heard things too fearful for human minds to bear: souls of murdered 
men, unshriven, who yelled amid their torments for vengeance; souls of 
murderers dying impenitent, bearing 


ever upon them a grievous burden of sin, in all eternity never to be shaken 
off. 

My companions, I could see, pretended to have heard nothing of this, 
but they drew aside from me when I sang shrilly and brandished my dagger, 
gathering silently about him who bore the load. 

Why did they cluster so about that accursed burden? What did they see, 
what did they hear that was not meant for me? Had the malignant victim 
opened his withered jaws? Was he moving those grinning lips? Was he 
whispering with scorched and blackened tongue that it was I, I who had 
murdered his friend, here on this self-same spot at the cross-roads; that it 
was I who had given him up to be tortured and slain for my crime; that it 
was I, wretched creature, who had stolen his life, his heritage and his bride, 
all unpunished? 

“He shall not whisper so! They are lies, all lies! I will stop his mouth 
with dirt!” I screamed. “Give me the sack!” 

As I took it upon my back, the heavens opened; they were full of fire, 
and I stood revealed in such light as flashes before the judgment throne, 
dabbled with innocent blood. 

With a mighty roar demons bore me to the earth and plucked out my 
soul. From hand to hand, from star to star, they tossed it whirling through 
space. 

Presently they forced me to look down and I saw my unconscious body 
lying in the forest; I saw the sack bursted by a thunderbolt and the 
shrivelled limbs of the dead embracing mine. My companions had fled; I 
realised that the Hand which had felled me had written out my guilt plainly 
for all men to read. 

In obedience to the judgment of God, my lifeless body was bound to the 
wheel on the market-place of Reutlingen and left to burn in the sun, and 
when all was known to the citizens of Tuebingen and they realised that they 
had dealt death unjustly the city 


fathers and the good Duke Eberhard resolved that the town should do 
penance for all time. In the unfinished church they built a round window 
depicting as a symbol of their shame the figure of a man perishing on the 
wheel. 

The sculptor was sent to Reutlingen and it was from my body, exposed 
on the market-place, that he modelled the memorial of my victim. 


The morning-grey that precedes the dawn glazed and chilled the awful 
eye from which perforce I had not removed my own. 

While the voice had spoken I constantly questioned: When had I heard 
that intonation? Was it years ago? It seemed hundreds of years ago. Was it 
in my earliest childhood? Was it in this life or in another existence until 
now forgotten? Was it the voice of one living or of one who was dead? Or 
of the dead returned to life? 

As the light waxed I scanned anxiously the form suspended in endless 
torture, for a horrible suspicion grew as I watched, but not until the dawn 
tinged the face of suffering and I saw it as one sees his face in a mirror did I 
know with certitude that memory, asleep for centuries, had awakened: The 
voice was my own. 


PANTHERS OF SHEVGAON 
MORGAN JOHNSON 


It was a hot night—the last vicious kick before the cold weather. The 
Mess, in spite of its humming fans, was torrid. Through the open windows 
filtered the buzz of the disturbed city; for it was the festival of Diwali, the 
Feast of Lights, when all well-fed merchants count up their profits and do 
honour to Lakshmi, the Goddess of Good Fortune. 

The pulse and throb of the tom-toms was electric; crackers made 
staccato atoms of sound; and the Mess Bearers, lining the white walls, 
gazed out with wistful anticipation at the thousands of tiny ghi-fed lamps 
which limned the distant city. 

The President, touching his silver bell, rose and gave Mr. Vice the King- 
Emperor. When the murmuring toast had been drunk, collar loops were 
unlatched, and the sweltering Mess settled down to port and the next Poona 
races. Torrance, a young Captain just back from home leave, gave lurid and 
intriguing details of the latest musical comedy; and the jumbled 
conversation, by way of a horse called Kim, veered to Kipling. 

“A fat lot Kipling’d find to write about, nowadays!” grumbled Torrance. 
“Nothing but American motor cars, fat Parsis, and howling Swarajists!” 

“Yah!” rudely jeered my host. “Who’s tasted the flesh-pots?” 

Torrance contemptuously ignored the interruption. 

“India,” he continued, with the conviction born of a famous vintage port, 
“is a blinking wash-out. The snake-charmers are duds; the magicians don’t 
magish; 


the rope trick’s a myth. Rickshaws—and especially phantom ones—are out 
of date. There aren’t any blooming ruby-eyed idols left; and the British 
Tommy has given up beer for lemonade and ‘ wads.’ People don’t die any 
longer because some clever laddie a hundred miles away has pricked an 
image with a needle. The mysterious East be blowed! Why, except for 
clothes and a little dirt, it’s the giddy old West over again. Any night you 
can trot down to the Sudah Bazaar and watch fat Irani cocking an 
affectionate ear to the Bombay radio!” Brown-faces over white mess-kits 
dissolved into laughter. Their owners waxed hilarious. Someone hummed 


“It ain’t gonna rain no more!” Cries of “Up the Reds!” and “Where’s the 
Home Member?” encouraged the flushed orator. His blue eye caught mine. 

“Now, sir,” he challenged cheerfully. “Do I lie?” 

As a mere civilian, I felt upon my mettle. 

“There are curious things in India,” I asserted stoutly, “I remember 
being in a deserted dak-bungalow one night with a ghastly something 
which shrieked in a way that turned my blood to ice. I finally sought peace 
in a cornfield, preferring scorpions and cobras for bed-fellows!” 

“A jackal under the floor, sir,’ helpfully suggested a bright-faced 
subaltern. “They make an infernal din!” 

“No,” I mused, “there wasn’t room under the floor for a good-looking 
lizard. I heard long afterwards that the P.W.D. razed the place to the 
ground.” 

“That,” drawled Torrance, “wasn’t quite what I meant....” 

“What about that johnny who did the mango trick in the garden?” 
eagerly demanded the subaltern. “Grew a tree under our blinking noses, 
and allowed us to touch it and smell the blossom?” 

“Done better in London,” curtly dismissed the blase Torrance. “Kid’s 
stuff!” 


It was then that the Second-in-Command took a hand. Lean and brown, 
with lined, weary face and hair tinged with frost, his goodly row of 
miniatures commanded respect. He removed his cheroot and looked 
reflectively across the table. 

“Like you, Torrance,” he said quietly, “I was a sceptic—until I was 
convinced.” He glanced at my host. “Luttrell knows the story; perhaps he’ II 
be bored?” 

Captain Luttrell looked concerned. His chubby, good-humoured face 
seemed unduly grave. 

“Is 1t necessary, sir?” he jerked. “I mean....” He stared across at the 
interested Torrance, as though he had suddenly conceived an intense dislike 
for that individual. 

“Diwali, with its lights and crackers, brings it back,” said the Second-in- 
Command slowly. “Just after Armistice, a bout of malaria knocked me out, 
and I left the Battalion in Iraq to take up a job at Simla. That, however, like 
most of the good things on this earth, didn’t last. The gods, waxing jealous, 
expelled me from the Olympian heights; and as I was still on the seedy side 


I found myself Station Staff Officer at one of the small semi-hill stations in 
the C.P. It was a good job, decent pay, and suited my mosquito-riddled 
bones down to the ground. My wife joined me from Home; and as the war 
had prevented us from being much together, life stretched very placid and 
serene. 

“Kipling in his Jungle Books has made much of the Gonds; and, as a 
race, they arc extraordinarily interesting, with customs that you find 
nowhere else in India. Of Dravidian stock, they peopled India when the 
Glacial Period was at its height. Oldest inhabitants, so to speak. Their 
women marry whom and when they like; and are virtually independent. In 
fact, they rule the roost. When, however, they do marry, 1t amounts to a life 
sentence; and divorce is 


practically non-existent. An example of morals which the highly civilised 
West might do well to copy?” 

Lifting his Chartreuse, the Second-in-Command sipped the amber liquid 
thoughtfully. Over the wine-dark table, with its sheen of silver cups and 
trophies, I caught the dark faces of the Bearers, staring intently, though they 
understood, perhaps, only one word in three. 

“My work,” went on the Second-in-Command, “wasn’t what you would 
call exacting; and when time lay heavy, I took up shikar. There was game 
in plenty, from panther in the hills and jungle, to nilgai and black buck in 
the plains. On most of these expeditions my wife accompanied me; for, 
although she wasn’t keen on killing, she liked to be with me and see that I 
didn’t get into mischief. One day, the Chief Police Officer came to tiffin. 
Over the meal he seemed unduly thoughtful and depressed; and as, in the 
ordinary way, he was a blithe spirit, my wife ragged him about being in 
love. He took it, wryly grinning; and then, turned speculative eyes on me. 

““T’m off into the jungle for a couple of days—place called Shevgaon. If 
you’d care to come along, you’ll probably get a panther—I’ve had the 
khabar\’ 

“You bet!’ I agreed enthusiastically. ‘What about the Missus?’ 

““No can do!’ Blake revenged himself, neatly dodging a cushion, ‘I’m 
on rather a ticklish business.’ He looked at me with a significant quirk of 
his bushy eyebrows. 

“That, of course, meant only one thing—human sacrifice. It was one of 
the really bad traits in the character of the Marya Gond. He practised it in 


obscure jungle villages—usually upon unsuspecting strangers passing 
through—and for such simple primitive reasons as bad crops, or an 
excessive number of deaths from snake-bite. Occasionally, garbled 
whispers filtered through to the police, who would be 


forced to take action. As a general rule, after a lot of fooling around, the 
case would fizzle out; no witness could ever be found who would risk his 
neck by giving information. 

“In this particular case, Blake soon discovered that he had come upon 
the usual fool’s errand. There was palaver in plenty; but real, concrete 
evidence, in the shape of human bones, was not forthcoming. Something 
queer, however, was certainly in the wind. I saw initial signs of it when the 
village headman came salaaming to the verandah of the dak-bungalow the 
night of our arrival. He was palpably nervous, shifting from one foot to the 
other. Smoking a cheroot in his roorkee chair, Blake threw him a few idle 
questions. Then, suddenly, he said: 

“It has come to my ears that you are much disturbed by panther. When 
last did one kill?’ 

“In the light of the smoking hurricane buttis, the headman’s face seemed 
yellow. 

“*Huzur!’ he stammered, ‘there is a mistake. No panther has killed!’ 

“Strange,” mused Blake, ‘my men are not given to lying. They say that 
a chita killed twice last week.’ 

“The pendulous hp of the squatting man appeared to quiver. 

““Nay, Huzur,’ he protested more energetically, ‘of a surety, nay!’ 

“In the profound silence which followed, Blake smoked reflectively. 
From the darkness of the surrounding jungle a jackal called dolefully, 
setting the dogs of the village frenziedly howling and yapping. 

‘Where,’ asked Blake quietly, ‘are your young men? Maidens and old 
women I see in plenty, but no young men. It is strange. Why?’ 

“Dark eyes under coloured pagri glinted shiftily. The headman seemed 
to deliberate. 

““That is so,’ he said at last, ‘the High-born has 


the gift of the hovering kite; he sees everything. True it is that our young 
men are absent; they have gone a day’s march to net the small ones of the 


jungle. A yearly custom, and a big bunderbust, Huzur!’ 

“When the headman, dismissed perfunctorily, had shuffled into the 
darkness, Blake said abruptly: 

““To-morow night, we’ll sit up for panther. I’ve got a shrewd idea that 
our old gentleman is foxing!’ 

“But why?’ I protested, puzzled. ‘Why should he? And why on earth 
were you so curious about the young men?’ 

“Blake shrugged; at times he could be very non-committal. 

“Oh, nothing,’ he muttered, ‘just a theory of my own!’ 

“Next night we sat up. I had had some trouble during the day with the 
machan; for, out of the whole village, only about a dozen old men were 
available for the labour. They seemed a nervous, feeble crowd, and a circle 
of young women, watching their efforts, appeared to distract them. The 
ladies were husky, strapping wenches, and followed the erection of the 
machan with much chatter and gleam of white teeth. There was no moon; 
and we climbed into our tree just before dusk. I was using my Westley- 
Richard .470; but Blake, somewhat to my surprise, hadn’t bothered to bring 
a weapon. The kill, tethered below, was a young buffalo calf, who wasn’t at 
all pleased with the nonchalant way Fate was shaping his destiny. He 
effectually kept us awake by stamping and butting imaginary enemies. 

“At last, just around midnight, something happened. From the dense 
jhari sounded a stealthy rustling which seemed to freeze our little friend 
below into scared immobility. Silently, pulse quickening, I threw my safety 
catch forward and waited. 

“Mark right!’ came Blake’s sudden whisper in my ear. 


“A low, stifled purring seemed to come from that direction. By straining 
my eyes, I thought I could distinguish a shadowy, moving form. A faint, 
elusive chuckle floated up. 

““Hyena!’ I muttered disgustedly and relaxed. Blake, however, jogged 
me excitedly. 

“Switch on, man!’ he urged, ‘switch on!’ 

“Throwing the heavy rifle to my shoulder, I pressed the battery button. 
The powerful ray of light cut the dark like a knife slitting velvet. 

““What the devil—’ I ejaculated helplessly. For there, in place of the 
expected panther, with rheumy eyes blinking against the white radiance and 
bony fingers clawing upwards, stood an old hag. Her withered lips were 


parted, revealing toothless, blackened gums; and the throaty, purring laugh 
which we had already heard, again floated to us. My finger, having 
instinctively taken the first pull on the trigger, slackened. The buffalo calf, 
its excitement gone, lowed mournfully. 

“And that,’ muttered Blake softly, collapsing on his haunches, “is that!’ 

“Hold this bunduk,’ I said angrily, ‘while I climb down and find out 
what that old fool is doing!’ 

““Not on your sweet life!’ returned Blake stolidly, “we don’t stir out of 
this machan until dawn!’ 

“But if a panther comes along that old dodderer will be for it!’ 

““Think so?’ said Blake indifferently, ‘I don’t. Master Spots wouldn’t 
insult his appetite with a bag of bones. Don’t waste juice; she’s gone!’ 

“It was true; in the midst of our argument, the old woman had 
disappeared into the jhari. I switched off; and, in silence, we sat until the 
first glimmer of light. Of panther, there was never a sign; the buffalo calf 
cropped placidly beneath; Blake, in one corner, slept unashamedly. At last, 
stiff and irritable, with a flock of Seven Sisters squalling derisively from a 


neighbouring tree, we descended from the machan and returned to the 
village. Over breakfast Blake proved strangely taciturn. He had an early 
interview with the flustered headman, the upshot of which he kept to 
himself. 

“Just before noon we mounted and took the homeward path through the 
jungle. At the foot of a giant banyan tree, her back to a white, garlanded 
shrine, sat an old woman. Upon our approach she tottered forward to the 
plunging horses; and with the hot sunlight on her wrinkled face, we 
recognised her for the idiot of the previous night. Blake, reining in his 
mare, spoke to her sharply. Leering through her matted hair, she shrilled out 
what was unmistakably a flood of vitriolic abuse. For a space Blake 
endured it with grim patience. At last, however, with an exasperated shrug, 
he leaned forward and flicked her lightly with his riding crop. The effect 
was miraculous. Like a cowed animal she cringed, snarling, bloodshot eyes 
evil with malice. 

“In dead silence we passed. As we rounded the first bend, the sound of 
high, shrill vituperation filled the close jungle air. I glanced at Blake, riding 
gloomily. 

““What’s it all about?’ 


“In a preoccupied way he stroked his mare’s twitching ears. 

““Nothing,’ he replied carelessly, ‘the old fool’s laying a curse upon me. 
I’ve half a mind to go back and break her neck!’ 

“Live and let live!’ I laughed, wondering at the intensity in his last 
words. ‘It amuses her, and she seems a harmless old reptile!’ 

““T wonder!’ muttered Blake, urging his mare to a trot. 

“A week later the Collector came to dine. Over port and cheroots I 
related my experiences at Shevgaon. He gave me a queer, side-long look, 
and said: 


““Funny. Damned funny. I’ve just heard that a young man was killed by 
a panther in Shevgaon three nights ago!’ 

““The deuce you have!’ I exclaimed, ‘ I must let Blake know!’ 

“<The Collector, narrowing his gaze, fell to pulling abstractedly at his 
moustache. 

““Well,’ I demanded at last, “what about it? You’re the big noise of the 
District and ought to know. Unravel the giddy mystery. What’s wrong with 
the wretched place?’ 

“He sipped his port reflectively. Then: 

“Nothing to my actual knowledge. Of course, there’s the usual crop of 
rumours and old wives’ tales.’ 

“What are they?’ 

“He shrugged, hesitating. I remembered he had a reputation in the 
Station for finicking caution. 

““No can say. You’d only laugh. Hate being laughed at!’ he concluded 
feebly. “You know what India is!’ 

“Well, rumours or no rumours,’ I declared impatiently, ‘Blake and I are 
going back to shoot up a few of their precious panthers!’ 

“Two days later, affairs proving slack, I made the banderbust. The first 
to drop out was Blake. He fell suddenly sick and went Home in a cloud of 
dust. All I received from him was a hasty note, scribbled in pencil at the 
Railway Station, with the cryptic warning, ‘Leave Shevgaon alone!’ I heard 
afterwards that he died at sea off the coast of Tripoli. The second to rat was 
my Bearer. He had been with me for several years, and had proved himself 
a stout lad in Mesopotamia. Yet, when I gave him his orders, he turned 
green. 


“*Huzur!\’ he stammered, ‘I have a sick mother. Word has come from 
Delhi that she is dying!’ 
“You’re a lying old budmash, Ali,’ I jockeyed him 


sternly, ‘I don’t believe you’ve got a mother. Off with you, and be ready to 
move at five!’ 

“At five, scared and worried, the khitmagar woke me. Ali had gone in 
the night. That, I admit, rather hit me in the solar plexus; and the wife when 
she heard it, looked thoughtful. 

“Leave me behind this time,’ she suggested, ‘I don’t really mind.’ 

“Like most stupid men, opposition merely makes me pig-headed. I told 
her not to be silly, called in the khitmagar, promoted him to Bearer, and 
ordered him to get busy—ek dum! He looked somewhat dazed and dubious, 
but made no outward objection. Just before sunrise we mounted our ponies 
and took the jungle track to Shevgaon.” 

The Second-in-Command paused. The silence at that long mess table on 
a guest night was flattering. Torrance, as usual, rushed in where angels 
feared to tread. 

“Where exactly, sir, is Shevgaon?” he enquired. 

The Second-in-Command smiled in a grim, wintry way. 

“Shevgaon,” he said slowly, “no longer exists. It was stamped back into 
the jungle out of which it reared itself!” 

Above the whirr of the electric fans came, redoubled, the roar of Diwali 
from the blazing city. Fun, down there, was waxing fast and furious; and 
the line of white-clad Bearers had vanished, hot-foot, into the night. Only 
the Mess Khansamah, fat and complacent like a hen brooding over its 
chickens, remained to tend the Sahibs and their wants. 

“At the dak bungalow”’—continued the Second-in-Command—“we 
found an agitated and bespectacled Babu upon the point of frenzied 
departure. He was a collector of village taxes, and had spent the previous 
night there. He appeared to have something upon his mind. 


“<Sir,’ he burst out at last, “it is my bounden duty to give you warning. I 
have experienced dreadful evening of rest, and will duly indite complaint to 
my superior. It is my inherent belief that this village is haunted. I have been 
in imminent risk of my life!’ 


Indeed,’ I stimulated him. ‘In what way?’ 

““Sir,’ he said tearfully, ‘this is a village of strange beasts. All night long 
one paced around bungalow, making fierce noises. I had taken precaution to 
lock doors and windows—therefore was safe. I hear dreadful screaming 
and laughter of women. This morning, I am told panther has taken young 
man, tearing him to pieces in street. Sir, it is very horrible!’ 

“To say that I was intrigued is to put it mildly. The trembling Babu, to 
confirm this story, took me to the back of the bungalow and showed me the 
distinct pug-mark of a smallish panther. That done, he mounted his gadha. 
and lashed that obstinate animal into unwonted activity. The last view I had 
of him was a bespectacled, moon-like face turned fearfully as he 
disappeared, astride his donkey, into the green wall of jungle. 

“Going in, I found the wife looking rather solemn in the midst of 
unpacking. 

“Jim,” she said with sudden conviction, “there is something wrong with 
this place. A queer sort of ... of undercurrent; I’ve felt it ever since we 
arrived!’ 

“Her words brought me to a delayed decision. 

“I?m going to send you back with Kissan,’ I said. ‘Sorry, old thing—all 
due to my pig-headedness!’ 

“She looked at me with a glint of scorn. 

““Tf you do,’ she said firmly, ‘Ill never speak to you again—never!’ 

“Disconsolately I wandered off, and sent an urgent summons to the 
headman. That individual arrived, 


as it seemed to me, reluctantly. He stood licking dry lips; and I marvelled at 
the change in the man in so small a space of time. His skin was stretched 
over his face like parchment; and he had the air of a furtive jackal, ready to 
jump at the slightest hint of danger. 

““Well,’ I said, measuring him, ‘I’ve come back to shoot your precious 
panthers. The moon to-night will be full; see that two baits are set!’ 

“T thought the fellow was about to faint. 

““Huzur!’ he quavered, ‘there are no panthers!’ 

“Well, of course, that finished me. Imbecility I expected and could 
tolerate; but downright, out-and-out lying infuriated me. 

““Tisten, budmash,’ I said roughly, ‘I happen to know that four nights 
ago a panther killed one of your young men. Last night, another was slain. 


Yet you say that there are no panthers. Tell me now the truth, or your thick 
hide will suffer. Was there a young man killed last night, or not?’ 

“Sahib!” said the wretched man hoarsely, with a hopeless gesture, ‘It 
was my own son!’ 

“A low chuckle echoed his words. It seemed to emanate from a bunch of 
cactus fringing the compound. The effect upon the man was instant and 
magical. He turned and was gone in a flash, dhoti flying, glancing from 
side to side like a hunted rat. Startled, I walked over to the cactus and 
called sharply. There was no answer; but shambling across the dusty space 
between two mud huts I glimpsed what might have been the form of a 
bowed, old woman. 

“Dinner that night proved a gloomy affair. The buttis smoked; the tinned 
salmon was tainted; the wife was silent and depressed; Kissan, fidgeting 
about the table, was a bundle of nerves. Once, when a snake or lizard fell 
with a thump into the ceiling cloth, I caught him rolling the whites of his 
eyes. After the meal we had coffee and cigarettes on the verandah. 


The rising moon hung over the banked jungle like a blood-red guinea. 
There was a tamasha on in the village; the beat of tom-toms and blare of 
primitive trumpets made the night hideous. I began heartily to wish that I 
had taken the advice contained in Blake’s terse chit. 

“We turned in early. In spite of the heat, I took the precaution of locking 
the doors, leaving the shutters of the barred windows open. I also loaded 
my bunduk and left it in a handy position. Experience has taught me how 
incredibly bold panthers, who have turned man-eaters, can be. Although 
tired, I found it impossible to sleep; my brain kept mulling over the enigma 
of this strange jungle village. On the morrow, I decided to have it out with 
the elusive headman. 

“Outside, the noise of the tamasha grew to a crescendo; above the 
ceaseless baying of the village dogs I could distinguish the shrill, excited 
whoops of dancing women. I remember wondering drowsily why there 
should be so many dogs in a panther-ridden village. At last, turning over, I 
dozed fitfully. What brought me to vivid consciousness, I can’t quite say. I 
only know that I was suddenly awake, aware that evil was pending. A beam 
of moonlight slashed the dark room. Outside, all was still. Twisting my 
head, I saw what brought the blood in one great gush to my heart! 


“At the barred window, half-blocking it, loomed a dark mass. Two eyes, 
green and baleful, glowed into mine. I tried to reach for the gun; but my 
arm seemed leaden—paralysed. Centuries passed; and then my wife gave a 
queer little moan. That seemed to break the spell; for, with a quick, rasping 
purr, the panther disappeared. 

“T grabbed the electric torch and flashed it on my wife’s bed. It was 
empty. An icy hand grabbed my heart; and I was upon the floor in a leap. I 


flashed the torch again and saw her, crouched in a corner, eyes wide and 
expressionless. 

“<The moon!’ she was saying in a strange, sing-song voice, ‘the white 
moon ... so cold ... and the eyes ... eyes in the jungle ... so cruel.... Kull, 
they say—claw and kill! ...’ 

“Remembering vaguely that a sleepwalker must not be woken, I led her 
gently back to the bed. She lay there, murmuring incoherent words while I 
wrapped the clothes about her. That done, I slipped on boots and a burberry 
over my pyjamas, picked up gun and cartridges, and went out determined to 
put an end to Master Spots. 

“Under the brilliant moon, the village lay as still as death. Even the dogs 
were silent. I walked around the compound, and saw with satisfaction the 
fresh pug-marks of our recent visitor. They led over a small clump of cactus 
in the direction of the white shrine where Blake and I had come across the 
withered old hag. I followed cautiously, safety catch forward, ready for 
instant action. Some instinct—I can’t explain it—suddenly made me glance 
back; and there, sixty yards off, slinking stealthily through the shadow of a 
toddy palm, I saw the panther, coming from the direction of the dak 
bungalow! 

“Quick as lightning I crouched, aligning the night-sight of the Westley- 
Richard. The beast stood motionless; and with a prickling of the spine, I 
realised that it had been quietly stalking me. I could see a shaft of 
moonlight dappling its flankas I pressed the trigger. Simultaneously with 
the vicious report, it reared, fore-paws clawing the air, almost human in 
form. I gave it the second barrel, and rolled it over. It lay quite still, the 
white of its belly gleaming in the velvet shadow of the toddy palm. 

“Uproar followed the shots. Dogs barked; voices called; lights began to 
flash in the village. Reloading, I began to walk towards the toddy palm. 
One 


panther, at least, I reflected grimly, would terrorise Shevgaon no more!” 

The Second-in-Command paused again, and drawing hard at his cheroot, 
glanced around at the intent table. 

“IT want to impress upon you’—he said slowly—‘the fact that my 
eyesight is particularly good; also, that I am not subject to hallucinations. 
To this day, there is no doubt in my own mind that I fired at a man-eating 
panther. Yet what I found in the shadow of the toddy palm, drilled twice by 
a soft-nosed .470 bullet, was the body of a woman!” 

In the darkened ante-room, one of the subalterns, the proud possessor of 
a baby cinematograph, was displaying with gusto a film called “Crossing 
the Congo.” Howls of derision and facetious comments greeted each sub- 
title. Guest-night showed distinct and emphatic signs of warming up. 

Amid the din, my host Luttrell slipped into the scat beside me. 

“Bored?” he asked. “Shall we stroll in the bagh?” 

We went from the hot smoke-filled room into the neem scented garden. 

“What did you think of the Major’s yarn?” demanded Luttrell suddenly. 

“T don’t!” I said promptly, “I know India well enough to believe that 
such things do happen. Cases of lycanthropy are prevalent in the oldest 
folk-lore; and some parts of India are not far removed from the days of the 
sabre-toothed tiger!” 

“Happens to be true, all right!” observed Luttrell without emotion, “I 
was present when the beastly village was burned into oblivion.” 

“And, of course, the wretched women preyed upon the young men,” I 
mused. “Pity the Major didn’t 


write an account of it for the Psychical Research Society. Perhaps he did?” 
Luttrell walked in silence. At last he blew a great cloud from his cheroot. 
“No,” he said shortly, “tt was hushed up!” 

“Must have been a devil of a shock to him!” 

“Yes,” agreed Luttrell slowly. He glanced at me irresolutely, and then 
said grimly, “You see, the woman he found in the shadow of the toddy palm 
was his own wife!” 


MEDUSA 
ROYAL W. JIMERSON 


In defiance of fashion and her husband, Marian Bardwell nursed the 
yard-long tropical luxuriance of her blue-black hair, steadfastly refusing to 
have it bobbed. No coiffeuse ever profaned its twining, serpentine 
profusion; no hands but her own were equal to the ritual of the 4 o’clock 
brushing that Marian performed with the dreamy-eyed reverence of a 
devotee who with mystic, ceremonious pass and gesture invokes the deity 
of some dusky shrine. 

Before the dressing-table of her boudoir she sat, confronted by boxes of 
powders, pots of rouge, lotions and rarely blended essences; but these she 
ignored, having selected from a bewildering assortment of brushes her 
favourite, amber-handled, amber-backed, and cunningly carved in the nude, 
gracious curves of a Medusa whose serpentine tresses crept about and 
enclosed the oval that the Gorgon’s upraised, slender arms supported. 

Bardwell entered through the door connecting his room with Marian’s. 

“At it again! That damned hair!” 

Bardwell shrugged his shoulders, grimaced at the thought of his wife’s 
oblivion to his presence, then with an effort erased the sombre frown that 
lined his lean, handsome features. He turned as if to leave, but paused, 
fascinated by that ceremonial brushing. The lustrous amber disc and its 
golden bristles gleamed and stirred like a gigantic beetle as she moved it 
slowly through the abysmal darkness of her hair. Her movements were 
rhythmic, supple, richly rounded; in some unbelievable way her arm glided 


in a series of convolutions whose sinister grace made Bardwell shudder. 

“That damned hair!” he repeated as he wrenched himself from the 
fascination of the ritual. And then: “Why don’t you cut out all this nonsense 
and be human? Have your hair bobbed, buy up a bunch of new clothes, and 
we'll take a second honeymoon in Florida next month. We can afford it 
now, you know. And ... we both need a change of scene,” concluded 
Bardwell irrelevantly, knowing well that no change of scene could ever veil 
the aura of age-old evil that clung to the serpentine blackness of Marian’s 
hair. 


The chilly, repellent opulence of that sombrely gleaming, iridescent 
coiffure haunted Bardwell, distracting his hours of waking and making his 
sleep a confusion of reptilian nightmares. The living, creeping coldness of 
those profuse tresses had in four years frozen an indefinable terror into his 
soul. An age-old horror nightly twined itself on Marian’s pillow, separating 
them as might a limitless expanse of steaming, evil-haunted jungle. 

“ll never cut my hair,” declared Marian with the passionless certitude 
of one pronouncing a law of Nature. “Never again mention such a thing!” 

Then she set aside her mirror and, after a final lingering reverent caress 
with the Medusa-handled brush, turned in her low chair to face Bardwell. 

“Win, can’t you take me as I am and be content to leave me as I am? 
You knew when you married me that there was something strange about 
me. I loved you, Win. Still do. Always shall. But I can’t” 

“But you must!” flared Bardwell. 

“No, I cannot. Please don’t be unkind to me,” she pleaded. “All my life 
I’ve been different from other women. I worried my mother into her grave 
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“And now I’m in line,” despaired Bardwell. “Maria 


But even as she spoke, the animation faded from the exquisite oval of 
her face; she picked up the amber brush and again languidly stroked the 
coiling darkness that hung heavily on her white shoulders, spelling the 
wordless syllable of an everlasting prayer to the deity Bardwell hated and 
—feared. 

“We’ll take a second honeymoon in Florida,” he had said. But he knew 
that it was no honeymoon but rather the fantastic hope that the warmth and 
unfailing sunlight of Florida might sear to extinction the living, chilly 
blackness before whose shrine Marian worshipped with measured, languid 
passes of an amber brush. 

Drawn by a compelling sorcery, attracted in spite of himself, Bardwell 
drew closer, catching the sound of the brush that caressed Marian’s waist- 
long hair, strands that blended and writhed, curled and intertwined 
independently of the golden bristles. He gently laid his fingers on a strand, 
hoping against hope ... shivered ... muttered ... then turned and strode 
from the room. 

Marian’s movements became slower, more and more torpid, more 
languid, until finally, succumbing to the tropical overheated atmosphere of 


her Riverside Drive boudoir, she carefully placed the amber brush on the 
table and, mustering her ebbing vitality, picked her way to bed. 

The black, tentacular strands disposed themselves about the pillow, dark 
serpents basking on silver-white sand.... 

Sarasota, rather than glittering Miami or Palm Beach, appealed to 
Bardwell as being the most suitable field on which to make his final play 
against that which hung over him like the mantle of an oppressive doom. 
And there he sought to inveigle Marian into play and festivity, to entice her 
from the somnolent ritual of everlasting hair-combing, to revive the gaiety 
of their earlier days. He succeeded, 


for a few days; but on the first morning of the second week he found 
Marian before her mirror, amber Medusa in hand, and lost in the 
impenetrable sorcery that had made his life a vortex of madness. 

That same afternoon found her asleep at the edge of a steaming lagoon, 
her hair spread fanwise about her, basking in that fierce damp heat. 

“Now, by the Lord, this is too much!” he snarled, as he seized her by the 
hand, thrust her into their car, and carried her, still dazed and half-asleep, 
back to their hotel. Once in the privacy of their suite, he continued, “This 
damned nonsense must stop! And I’ll stop it here and now!” 

Bardwell seized a pair of scissors and, stifling his repugnance, grasped a 
handful of that serpentine black hair. And then he dropped the gleaming 
steel, recoiling before the chilly flame that came to life in Marian’s 
smouldering eyes. 

“Win Bardwell,” she began in a calm voice whose deadliness matched 
the light in her eyes, “this is going too far. Whatever else you may wish to 
do, at least stop short of mutilating me and killing yourself.” 

“What?” demanded Bardwell. “Mutilate you? Kill myself—good Lord, 
Marian, this is getting worse every day! What’s going to become of us?” 

The venom faded from her voice, and the fire from her eyes, as she 
replied: “Win, I’ve told you a thousand times I can’t help being what I am. 
Can’t you remember the old days when my strange ways didn’t annoy 
you?” 

And Bardwell recalled the first weeks of their marriage—mad, ecstatic 
nights and dream-filled days. The chill contact of Marian’s hair, even then, 
had carried the faint suggestion of some ancient evil that always blended in 


their love-making, adding piquancy to Bardwell’s pleasure, suggesting to 
him that he had found Eve and Lilith in one person. He had loved 


the dank chill of her hair, cold strands that burned like creeping, living fire; 
and a curious, pagan fascination lay in that queer gesture, so like an 
archaic, dimly remembered ritual, with which Marian would toss the great 
braids about her back and shoulders, where they clung and twined.... 

“Win,” continued Marian, “have you changed, or have I? Leave me if 
you wish. You needn’t stay. Pll play fair with you if you wish to leave me. 
Only ... promise me you'll never again attempt to cut my hair. Promise me, 
and Ill forgive you. And if you can ... try to remember.” 

Bardwell remembered, and promised. And that night, and many nights 
thereafter, Bardwell held stony-eyed communion with bottles branded with 
three stars and marked with the name of Martell. 

Yet hope was not entirely gone: for Bardwell would occasionally vary 
his routine, emerge from the haze, and in the calmness of evening seek 
anew the means of overcoming that which oppressed him. And thus it was 
that wandering at random he met old Dr. Berg, who during the many years 
previous to his retirement from active practice had attended Marian and 
Marian’s parents. 

“Dr. Berg! Strike me blind, but it is good to see you!” 

In the pleasure of this unexpected encounter, Win Bardwell for the 
moment forgot that which the undying sun of Florida had not eradicated. 

“And just as good to see you, Win. What in the world brings you to 
Sarasota?” 

The doctor paused, hesitating to inquire as to Bardwell’s wife, yet 
knowing that such inquiry must be forthcoming from him. Bardwell’s next 
remark bridged the gap. 

“TI know you’ve retired, Doctor,” he began, “but I want to have a word 
with you. In private. And at once, if you’re not engaged.” 


Dr. Berg nodded acquiescence. A cab carried them to the doctor’s 
apartment. 

“Either I’m utterly loco,” declared Bardwell, “or else 

“No, lad,” interrupted the white-haired medico, “you’re not loco. It 
killed her mother; and /t has made me wonder, and pass quite beyond the 
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borders of reason and science. In a word, Win, it’s that deadly poison 
coldness of Marian’s hair....” 

The doctor shivered. 

“Yes,” agreed Bardwell. “It’s driving me nutty. She won’t have it cut. 
She spends hours brushing it. Like some fakir sitting before a heathen god 
and thinking himself into the silence. Lord in heaven, but I often wonder if 
she’s human! The touch of a single strand of it drives me wild. And at the 
same time, I think the world of her. That’s the worst of it!” 

The old doctor poured a slug of Bacardi. Bardwell swallowed the amber 
flame and continued, “Either I’m absolutely bughouse, or something is 
totally wrong with Marian. One of us should be sewed up in a sack and 
dropped into the Gulf. If she’s okay, then I’m due for a padded cell; or if 
I’m right then that girl is a monstrosity ... oh, hell! What do you make of it, 
Doc?” 

“T make exactly nothing of it,” replied Dr. Berg. “Nothing that any sane 
man of science could accept. Her parents told me a similar story, when she 
was about six years old—told me of the ghastly, snaky coldness and 
clamminess of Marian’s heavy hair. I laughed and called it nerves. But 
when I touched the kid’s unusually long hair, I nearly passed out, used as I 
was to grotesque and repellent deformities. It was as though I had thrust my 
hand into a nest of serpents all clinging together for warmth.” 

Bardwell lifted his face from his hands. 

“This madness has to stop. I'll clip that poisonous 


jungle she nurses clay and night. Promised her I wouldn’t, but promises be 
damned!” 

“No, Win, don’t do that. Her mother tried it, once. Leave her if you can’t 
stand it any longer. But don’t kill her. Or yoursel ss 

“What? You, too? What in thunder do you mean—kill her, or myself?” 
demanded Bardwell, recovering himself, and drawing animation from the 
incredible words the doctor had just spoken in paraphrase of Marian’s 
outlandish speech. “Are you as nutty as she is, and I shall be? For God’s 
sake——” 

“Steady, lad. She isn’t, and I’m not, and you’re not yet. Listen....” 

The doctor drew from his desk a leather-bound, loose-leaf notebook, 
turned a few pages, remarking as he did so, “Heredity is a curious thing. 
Marian’s outlandish hair inspired me to study the matter in general and in 


particular. I’ve never dared publish my thoughts and findings. Like 
Rabelais I prefer to die before I am cremated. But I’Il tell you as much as I 
can. It may help you. For we lose fear of that which we understand, even if 
but partly.” 

The doctor paused; pinched the end from a long black cigar; sought, 
found, but forgot to strike his match. And then he read, intoning solemnly, 
like a judge pronouncing sentence. 

“Atavism is an outcropping of tendencies and characteristics that have 
skipped two generations or more. Such outcroppings are rare enough, 
though usually not startling. But what of tendencies that have lain dormant, 
skipping thousands of generations, re-appearing only after hundreds of 
centuries of extinction? 

“Your wife, Win.... For twenty years I’ve studied this matter, ever since 
at her mother’s insistence I touched that living, snaky hair.” 

“For God’s sake, Doctor, what do you mean?” 


“Just what I said. One thing at a time. You’ll finally grasp what you’re 
up against.” 

The doctor struck his match, touched light to the lean, dark cigar, then 
continued: “You’ve played polo, and witnessed many polo matches. 
Remember Captain Erich von Ostenburg?” 

“Yes. Fierce, heathen sort of fellow. Wonderful player. But what the 
devil a 

“One thing at a time, Win. Have patience and let me put it across bit by 
bit, groping with you even as I myself have groped in the dark. He 
resembles not one of his relatives, distant or near; nor does he resemble any 
one of his ancestors for ten generations back, if the private rogues’ gallery, 
as he calls the family portraits, means anything at all. That fellow’ is a 
Tartar, pure and simple; a throw-back to some obscure ancestor who rode in 
the trace of Genghis Khan. Look at him; look at those eyes, those cheek- 
bones, the contour of his skull, and see the stamp of the Mongol. Look at 
the way he sits his horse, crouched like some squat demon riding into 
battle. He might be the Grand Khan himself. That is atavism, but on a small 
scale. Merely a dozen odd generations.” 

Bardwell was too much puzzled to interrupt. 

“Some Tartar of the hordes of Genghis Khan grafted himself into the 
family tree of the house of Ostenburg. And now, centuries later, we have 


Captain Erich. But this,” repeated the doctor, “is atavism on a small scale. 
Listen again:” 

And from his notes the doctor read: “/t was Herbert Spencer, greatest of 
all rationalists, who pointed, out that there is a foundation of fact for every 
legend and superstition of mankind. Was there then a race, back in the 
mists that shroud the emergence of humanity from prehistoric reptilian 
slime, whose physical attributes supplied the fact basis for the Medusa 
myth, the legend of the Gorgons?” 


Bardwell, stared, blinked, wondered whether or not he had heard aright 
the madness which dripped from the white-moustached lips of the old 
doctor. Then Bardwell remembered all too well the serpentine, clinging 
coldness of Marian’s hair and knew that he had indeed married a Medusa 
whose type for a thousand centuries had been, and would to-day, but for 
some ghastly jest of Nature, be extinct. 

Day after day the amber brush with its carved Medusa flickered like 
some monstrous golden beetle as Marian, secure in the shelter of 
Bardwell’s promise, devoted more and more of her time to the now endless 
caressing of the coiling, midnight madness that crowned her pallid features, 
enshrouded her shoulders, and reached almost to her knees. 

Small, swift boats brought Bardwell solace from Bimini: Martell and 
Bacardi, and the deadly, pale green Pernod—wormwood distilled with 
madness. Substitution: serpents for serpents. And through the haze gleamed 
a pair of long-bladed coupon shears. Martell and Pernod and promises 
mingle curiously. 

Dr. Berg watched from a distance, resigned himself to the futility of 
further effort, and confined his pity to a slow, sorrowful shake of his white 
head. His words were unvarying: “Don’t attempt to cut her hair. Her mother 
tried it, once.... Grin and bear it, or else leave her. But forget those scissors, 
and remember your promise....” 

Martell and Pernod and promises mingle curiously. Yet through it all 
persisted the memory of ancient days, of mad, ecstatic nights and dream- 
filled days, and of a lovely, pallid girl whose great dark braids of hair clung 
and twined about his shoulders, adding piquancy to his pleasure; so that 
one night Bardwell, deciding that while he could not grin, he might at least 
bear it, thrust aside the pale green madness that turned milky white as the 
melting ice diluted it, and sought Marian’s boudoir. 


A shaft of moonlight filtered in through the thinly draped French 
window and enriched the pale features and argentine shoulders of his 
sleeping wife. Her long hair sombrely enshrouded the loveliness of her face 
and spread fanwise across both pillows. A faint, acrid odour mingled itself 
with the perfume of the sleeping Madonna; and apart from, but somehow a 
part of her even breathing, came the vague sound of things that crept not 
quite noiselessly, and their sibilant hissing. 

As Bardwell stared fixedly, the sable strands moved, stirred, animated 
by an independent life: black serpents awakening from their slumber on 
silver-white sands. For the first time he saw that which he had suspected, 
and feared. 

From the pocket of his brocaded lounge robe he drew the final solution, 
the companion of endless nights of grief: a pair of long-bladed coupon 
shears. 

“Just across the hall from 614? Yes, sir, I'll look into it right away,” 
replied the night clerk. And then, slamming the receiver, he addressed the 
house detective: “Dawson, for the love of Mike see who’s got the heebie- 
jeebies in 640.” 

Whereat the night clerk yawned and prepared to resume his nap while 
awaiting Dawson’s report as to the cause of the prolonged scream of 
anguish, the voice of a man and woman mingled in an awful cry of horror 
and despair, the ghastly disturbance whereof the guest in 614 had 
complained. 

But that nap was interrupted ere it was resumed. 

“T’ll be eternally damned!” gasped the night clerk, paused a moment, 
then started in pursuit of the house detective who had in three bounds 
cleared the lobby and gained the street. 

A patrolman on a beat several blocks from the hotel collared the frenzied 
man and clubbed him into a state of comparative calmness. Investigation 
verified the house detective’s outrageous story, thus keeping 


him clear of a padded cell; but investigation came to a dead standstill when 
confronted by the scarlet, excoriated mask of what had once been Win 
Bardwell’s lean, handsome features, and the thousand tiny, livid punctures 
which had pierced the skin. Nor was it any easier to account for the 


monstrous black coil, wrist-thick, which encircled Bardwell’s body, and 
stranglingly closed about his throat: frosty cold, midnight black, iridescent 
hair the like of which came from no man or beast ... but which must have 
come from the head of the woman who lay dead on the bed beside 
Bardwell. 

Dr. Berg saw, but wisely refrained from venturing an opinion. On 
returning to his apartment, he drew from his desk a loose-leaf, indexed 
notebook, turned to the page ending, “Was there a race in the mists that 
shroud the emergence of humanity from prehistoric, reptilian slime, whose 
Physical attributes supplied the fact basis for the Medusa myth?”, and 
completed in a few words his commentary on atavism. 


PIECE-MEAL 
OSCAR COOK 


Warwick put down his drink, lighted a cigarette, looked round the club 
smoking-room to discover that, in our corner, at least, we were alone. Then, 
leaning towards me, he asked in that abrupt, disturbing manner of his: 

“What happened to Mendingham?” 

I was startled, the more so as at that moment the threatening storm broke 
with a streak of forked lightning and a clap of thunder that seemed right 
overhead. Then the deluge came. 

I looked at Warwick with a feeling of dismay, for I knew the expression 
on his face, the set of his lips and jaw and the curious rigidity that somehow 
seemed to stiffen even his ears. There was no gainsaying him—if he meant 
to learn Mendingham’s fate, nothing I could say would put him off: also, as 
it happened, we both had time hanging on our hands. 

And yet ... 

It was on just such a night as this, stormy, wild, “filthy” in sailor 
parlance, that I found him. The memory of that discovery would never die: 
but a storm always accentuated it. 

“What happened?” Warwick repeated. “Out with the story, for I mean to 
know. I’m hard up for copy, and the stream of ideas is low. They’re bread 
and butter to me in the writing trade, so ...” The gesture of his hands was 
more eloquent than words. 

I signed to him to draw his chair closer, called a waiter to replenish our 
glasses. Then, and not till then, I began the story. 

“I’m going to tell you, Warwick,” I began, “one 


of the most gruesome stories the world has ever known.” 

He rubbed his hands together and looked pleased. 

“So gruesome,” I went on, “that I won’t even extract from you a promise 
not to make use of it, for I feel certain you’ll never want to write it up. You 
remember Gregory?” 

“Yes,” Warwick nodded. “Met him quite a lot at one time. Then he 
seemed to fade away. He’d a most wonderfully and gorgeously beautiful 
wife.” 

“Exactly. She was the cause of the mystery.” 


Warwick chuckled. “Then there was a mystery. I thought so.” 

“Yes, but not in the way you imagine. You went abroad a good while 
before their divorce case.” 

“Cherchez la femme! I always thought Gregory too careless and too 
cold-blooded to have such an attractive piece of goods about. He was 
asking for trouble.” 

“Perhaps. But Mendingham was, after all, his greatest friend.” 

“And thundering good-looking, with a taking air and an eye for the 
ladies, eh?” 

“As you say, but that’s no excuse. Mendingham was a friend of mine, 
but I can’t hold him guiltless in this matter. Some things just aren’t done.” 

“Such as?” 

“Making love to and running off with your best friend’s wife, even if she 
weren’t happy with her husband.” 

Warwick gave vent to a low whistle. 

“That was at the bottom of the trouble, was it?” he stated, rather than 
asked. 

I nodded, and he went on,” Well, I’m not surprised. What did and still 
does surprise me is how on earth Moyra married Gregory. He was a queer 
fish always: a great brain full of medicine and surgical ideas, but the 
coldest, most calculating human 


being ’ve ever met—and I’ve travelled a lot and met some. Ever seen him 
in the operating theatre?” 

I started. He put the question with that sudden disconcerting manner of 
his. It almost made me think he knew more than he admitted, while it 
brought back with redoubled intensity that awful final scene when ... but 
I’m rattling on too fast. 

I took a long pull at my whisky and soda. Warwick saw my agitation and 
smiled. 

“Don’t worry,” he said. “Tell me the story in your own way. From now 
on I'll try and not interrupt, but for heaven’s sake, man, keep the tension 
strong and hot: at present you’re about as exciting as Tennyson’s ‘Brook.’” 

I made no comment: the desire for super-horrors among the present-day 
host of sensation-monger suppliers masquerading as journalists—once 
members of an honourable profession—is beyond my powers of speech. 


Instead I settled down as comfortably as my own prickly memories and 
the raging storm would let me to tell the story in my own way. And I must 
admit that it was a relief to get the gruesome tragedy off my chest: for up to 
now I’d shared a solitary secret, as the affair was somehow kept out of the 
press. 

“Gregory had planned a great tour,” I began, “into the heart of Dutch 
Borneo, one of the few places of the earth to-day still really unknown. He 
was intrigued with the idea of finding the race of natives, the most 
backward in the world, which is reputed to be possessed of tails not less 
than three inches long, who live in trees, and who still practise cannibalism. 
He was going alone—that is, Moyra was not to accompany him. It was no 
journey for her.” 

Warwick smiled his cynical grin. “Mendingham’s opportunity.” 


I paid no heed. “Gregory was away a little over a year. On his return he 
wirelessed Moyra two days out of Liverpool to meet him. She was not at 
the quayside when the steamer berthed. Arrived in London, he went straight 
to his house in Harley Street. It was shut up and showed no sign of life. He 
got in with his own key. Most of the furniture was gone: only his bedroom, 
consulting room and smoking room were furnished. The house was 
otherwise completely empty: more, it was thick with dust. That night he 
slept at his club, and early the next morning went round to the house 
agents. They knew nothing, save that the rent had been regularly paid by a 
cheque from the bank. The bank and solicitors could be no more 
explanatory or communicative.” 

I paused to light a cigarette, and in doing so took a long look at 
Warwick. He was thrilled. There was no mistaking the expression of 
beatific glee on his face as he listened to the sensational tragedy of his one- 
time friend. 

“Where did you learn all this?” he asked. 

“From Gregory himself,” I answered, having blown out the match. “I 
saw a lot of him in the time that followed, when he was hunting for his 
wife.” 

“And Mendingham?” Warwick pointedly asked. 

“That’s what gave him the clue. Mendingham was absent quite a lot 
from his favourite haunts, and when they met, he seemed distrait. What 
gave Gregory an inkling was the fact that Mendingham never once 


mentioned Moyra’s name, whereas previously he had always asked after 
her and joked about her being Beauty and Gregory the Beast. Gregory put a 
detective on to him. The rest was easy. They were living together in a 
minute lonely cottage in the New Forest.” 

Warwick took a long gulp at his drink. 

“Cut the cackle and get to the ’osses,” he snapped, as he put the glass 
down. “You can skip the intervening 


bit—I can find it any day in the back files of any newspaper catering for the 
public that likes ‘spice.’ Like the little girl with her new story-book, I want 
to hear the end.” 

At that moment the little liking I ever had for Warwick nearly died. He 
was positively revelling in anticipatory horrors. It revolted me. It was, 
however, my turn to smile. 

“You’d search the papers in vain,” I said, rather acidly. “The suit was. 
undefended, so there was nothing to report. It was from that time onwards, 
though, that things began to happen. In due time the decree was made 
absolute and Mendingham and Moyra married and even talked of coming 
back to town.” 

“And Gregory?” Warwick interpolated with that almost fiendish 
quickness of his for seizing upon the heart of a story. 

“Gregory,” I continued slowly, “was gradually becoming a recluse. He 
gave up coming to the club, sold the lease of his house, and acquired a 
dilapidated houseboat on a little-known and unfrequented back-water on 
the Thames. Here he ‘ did ’ for himself, once a week bought his stores from 
the village, and in this selection wrote the magnum opus—an account of his 
Dutch Borneo trip. From the point of view of ethnology, it is unsurpassed.” 

“You’ve read it?” Warwick shot the question at me. 

“Of course. Then for some time I practically lost all touch with him, 
though I occasionally saw the other two, who were tremendously happy. 
Moyra absolutely adored Mendingham. Then one day I heard from Gregory 
that he was going abroad. I asked him to dine with me on his last night in 
England, but he refused, and I never saw him again, until . . 

Just then a terrific clap of thunder made me start, and I spilt a lot of my 
drink. Warwick was frankly impatient. 


“It is certain,” I continued, “that he bought tickets for the Congo, but 
whether he went is another matter. All I know is that, as far as I am 
concerned and others interested in him also, he completely disappeared into 
the blue.” 

“A monomaniac, nursing his grievance,” Warwick sneered. “What an 
end to a great brain! But where does Mendingham fit in with all this?” 

His devilish persistence annoyed me. 

“I’m coming to that now,” I answered. “Only for God’s sake, don’t 
interrupt. It was nearly three months after Gregory supposedly went abroad 
that Mendingham became missing.” 

“You mean dead?” Warwick asked. 

I turned on him in fury. “No!” I snapped. “I don’t. I mean missing. He 
went out one morning as usual, and was never seen again.” 

“Never?” Warwick’s eyes were bulging out of his head, and he was 
breathing hard in his excitement. 

“Not till I found him,” I answered slowly, “or, to be accurate, his 
remains—the little that was left of him.” 

“A rotten mass of decomposing flesh, or just dried bones?” Warwick 
asked, almost licking his lips in ecstasy. 

“Neither,” I replied, and then lapsed into silence as the poignant memory 
coupled with a nausea for the human ghoul alongside me nearly proved 
more than I could bear. At length, however, I was able to continue, 
strengthened by the desire to share, at last, my terrible secret. 

“Moyra, aS you may imagine, was frantic, and the strain and suspense 
nearly killed her. But she survived, chiefly, I think, on account of an 
indomitable desire to get to the bottom of the mystery. There was no 
question, you must understand, of desertion for another woman. 
Mendingham was this time really and truly in love. I saw a lot of Moyra 
during this 


time, and helped all I could, but all in vain. The police, the wireless, the 
motor associations, all were roped in, all did their utmost, but Mendingham 
was not to be found.” 
“Not a trace?” Warwick’s tone was a mixture of scepticism and glee. 
“Not a trace, but rumours by the score. He had been seen in every part of 
England: every report and identification tallied, yet it was never he. There 
must be hundreds of ‘doubles ’ in the country, were it known. 


“The next item of interest, at the time seeming quite irrelevant, was 
Gregory’s return. This was about a month, a little less perhaps, after 
Mendingham’s disappearance. Though not really as sociable as of old, he 
was not so hermit-like as before he went abroad. He took a room at his 
club, and was seen now and again about town—a theatre, an exhibition and 
such like, but he still owned the houseboat, where he admitted to spending 
a lot of time. 

“About three days after his return, Moyra telephoned me. She was 
hysterical, that was clear over the wire. She wanted me to go round to her 
at once; she had a—I never heard what, for her voice died away in a 
choking groan. I hurried round. She was beside herself. She couldn’t speak, 
but with white frozen face, with wide open eyes and bloodless lips, she 
pointed to a parcel that lay open on the divan in her drawing-room. I 
crossed over and picked it up, then, although braced up for something 
uncanny or dangerous like a bomb or a snake, I dropped it with a startled 
cry, for it contained—a hand.” 

“Just one?” There was actually disappointed interest in Warwick’s tone. 

“God! Man!” I burst out. “Wasn’t that enough to send by post? A dried, 
fleshless, skinless hand! Imagine Moyra opening it! The shock—and then, 
and this is the awful part of 1it—finding it to be 


Mendingham’s hand, with his signet ring, one she had given him, on the 
little finger.” 

For the fraction of a second I noticed Warwick wilt: then he was himself 
again. 

“Nothing else inside?” he asked. “Not even the usual printed note or 
mystic sign?” 

“Not a line—just the hand and the ring. I got someone to come, and stay 
with Moyra, collected the parcel and its gruesome contents, and took them 
to Scotland Yard. That’s all there was to be done: all they could do. There 
wasn’t a fingerprint or clue, though the postmark was Balham.” 

“What next?” Warwick inquired, and I was glad to notice even he was a 
little subdued. 

“A week later,” I continued, after following his example and emptying 
my glass, “Moyra received another parcel. This one contained the other 
hand and Mendingham’s fountain-pen—his initials were on the gold band, 
and Moyra had no doubts in identifying it. It had been posted in a W. C. 


district, and bore the label of a shop at which she had the day before bought 
some wool. So when she opened it she was not suspicious.” 

“She sent for you?” 

I nodded. 

“And you? What did you do?” Warwick asked, with hardly-suppressed 
excitement. 

“Same as before,” I replied. “And the result was the same—no clues.” 

“But she was being watched?” Warwick’s tone was vibrant. “The rest 
was easy.” 

“That’s what the police thought: but they made a mistake. How could 
they watch everybody who came into contact with Moyra or passed her in a 
shop, in a train, on a ’bus? There were a hundred people a day to watch. 
They had to give it up. Moyra went away to the country, and for a month 
nothing happened. I had to stay in town, and, as it chanced, 


twice met Gregory, but we never mentioned the subject. When 
Mendingham first disappeared, he had made some quite appropriate 
remarks, but naturally it wasn’t for me to refer to the subject.” 

“Hardly!” Warwick offered me a cigarette, and threw away an unlighted 
one that he had chewed to bits. 

“Then,” I continued, “Moyra received a foot by post—the other foot by 
special messenger. She was nearly mad, and I don’t wonder. Then the right 
fore-arm and later the left leg to above the knee, and in each case a little 
personal belonging of Mendingham’s was included, though there was no 
need for such refinement of cruelty.” 

“Pointing the moral with a vengeance, what?” Warwick said, a little 
unsteadily. 

“Exactly. But the last parcel proved too much. Moyra collapsed and was 
taken to a nursing home, and from there to a lunatic asylum, where her one 
idea is that she is the farmer’s wife, her one cry and plea is for a carving 
knife, and her only exercise running after ‘three blind mice.’” 

I paused and put my hand up to my eyes—I was fond of Moyra, and had 
once been more than that. For a little while only the thunder rumbled and 
the lightning cracked, while the rain sizzled down. Then Warwick broke the 
silence. 

“Ts that all?” he asked. 


I took my hand from my eyes. “I wish to God it were!” I cried. “Do you 
want the rest?” 

“You may as well get it off your chest,” he answered quietly. “But it’s 
the toughest, saddest story I ever heard.” 

I pulled myself together. There wasn’t much more to tell, and I’d get it 
over, and then we could have another drink. 

“Well, from the time Moyra went into the nursing home, the parcels 
stopped coming. She had letters, 


even in the asylum, but no more gruesome parcels. Suddenly that fact 
struck me, and the one word ‘ revenge ’ blazed into my mind.” 

“Gregory!” The word was a breathless whisper from Warwick. 

“Yes. That’s how I saw it. He was cold-blooded, but in a possessive 
manner he had loved Moyra. She and Mendingham had, vulgarly speaking, 
‘done him down.’ He would be revenged on both—a cruel, subtle, lingering 
revenge. Then came another thought. Was Mendingham by any chance 
alive? Gregory was a surgeon, one of the cleverest of his day. Mendingham 
had never been found, and no vital part of his body had been contained in 
those parcels. Another point, in favour of this idea, mad as it seemed, was 
the lapse of time between the receipt of the parcels. It would have given 
Mendingham time to get strong enough to bear another operation. 

“That very day I was dining with Gregory, the first meal we’d had 
together since he had gone abroad. Casually, I noticed that he missed the 
meat course, but in every other way made a good meal. I referred to 
Mendingham, but he was merely polite. | mentioned Moyra, but he would 
not be drawn. Then we fell to discussing his book. Over this he became 
thoroughly enthusiastic and communicative. He waxed emphatic on the 
morality of those natives who, he maintained, neither lied nor stole, and 
who considered adultery the deadliest sin. Murder with them was a just 
punishment, if any crime deserved it. They were, according to him, not 
immoral but unmoral, and to emphasise the point he referred to a 
particularly nasty divorce case which was at the time something of a cause 
celebre. ‘In such a case ...’ he began, then suddenly stopped, passed a hand 
wearily over his head, and went deadly white. After a minute or two, he got 
up, made an excuse about having forgotten an appointment, and hurriedly 
left the club. I was 


frankly curious and full of my idea, so I decided to try and follow him. It 
was a ghastly night, raining hell for leather, thundering and lightning.” 

“Like this?” Warwick was sitting bolt upright, and his hands gripped his 
knees so tightly that the knuckles shone white. 

“Worse,” I answered, and went on. “I got to the backwater by the 
houseboat an hour and a-half later, and there met a check. Gregory crossed 
to the far side in a dinghy. I had no means of getting over. It took me half 
an hour to find a boat, and another quarter to row upstream, but eventually I 
got alongside. In one window through the gaps of closely-drawn curtains I 
could see a light. I had no need to go quietly, for the storm drowned all 
noise. I crept on deck and tried to peer in, but all I could see was an empty 
corner of a room. Yet I waited, fascinated, glued to the spot. Then I became 
conscious of a smell—a cooking, roasting smell, and in a lull of the storm I 
could have sworn that I heard a horrible laugh. I never quite knew how 
long I waited, but suddenly I became aware of the most severe cramp. I 
tried to move; my leg refused to support me, and I fell with a crash against 
the long French window. The latch failed to withstand the shock, and I was 
pitchforked into the room. In an instant I was on my feet, cramp or no 
cramp, and was standing face to face with Gregory, who looked like an 
incarnate fiend. 

“Behind him was an old-fashioned open grate built in the far side of the 
houseboat. The fire was burning, a big glowing mass now, and on a huge 
grid was what I took to be a side or half-side of beef.” 

For a second I paused to moisten my lips. Warwick’s face was ghastly to 
look at, and from his parched mouth he just managed to gasp, “Go on!” 

“Without a word Gregory sprang at me with a huge butcher’s knife in 
his hand. Somehow I dodged him and it, and as I side-stepped I struck him 
with 


all my force. He fell down, completely stunned. That he was mad I realised 
almost at once—almost as quickly as I realised he had something in the 
house-boat he wished to hide. What?” 

“Mendingham?” Warwick whispered through trembling lips. 

For a moment I could not answer. All I was capable of, so acute was 
memory, was to nod. Then at last I found my voice. 

“That joint, roasting over the fire, was Mendingham—all that was left of 
him—his trunk. Hanging from the roof like a round ball of fly-catching 


paper was his severed head. God! but it was awful—utter hell. I was sick. 
Just as I recovered, Gregory came to. He staggered up, first to his knees, 
then to his feet, laughing and chuckling all the time. He came slowly 
towards me, while I waited. Nearer he came, nearer, the long knife in his 
hand. I seemed frozen with fear and sheer horror. Nearer, two more paces, 
and ... he slipped in a pool of blood on the floor that had dripped from the 
newly-severed head, and fell face downwards into the fire.” 

“Yes?” In his excitement Warwick had clutched both of my wrists, and 
his eyes were burning into mine. “What next?” 

“IT had no time to think,” I whispered hoarsely. “It was my chance. My 
life or his, and he was mad, and a cannibal. There was no doubt of this. I 
put my foot on the back of his head and pressed and pressed.” 

Warwick let go my wrists, and a great sigh escaped him. 

“Good man!” he said at last. “You’ve got pluck. What about the rest? 
You couldn’t leave it at that?” 

“No,” I answered. “For my own sake as well as for his. I looked around, 
and found two kerosene tins, full. I used them and put a match to the lot. 


But before doing so I saw Gregory’s book lying open on a table in another 
room. A passage was underlined, the passage in which he said the only time 
he found those natives addicted to cannibalism was as a solemn ritual. It 
was the tribal punishment for adultery and ...” 

Warwick put out a hand. 

“Enough,” he said. “For heaven’s sake, man, order another drink!” 


BELLS OF OCEANA 
ARTHUR J. BURKS 


It was on a heavily laden troopship, westward heading. Hours before, 
the sun had gone down toward China, trailing ebon night behind her. For a 
full week, since dropping the California coast behind us, there had been 
nothing in all the wild waste of waters for us to see save ourselves. No 
ship’s funnels broke the lowering horizon, no sign of land, for our skipper 
had chosen a passage lying somewhere in between the usual steamer lanes. 
The nearest land, save that which stretched in eternal darkness some three 
miles below us, was more than a thousand miles beyond the southern 
horizon. We were just a single ship, burdened with a precious freight of 
souls, upon an ocean that seemed endless. The first day out had been 
squally, and everyone had been sick, save those of us who had gone down 
to the sea in ships before. But with the dawning of the second morning the 
sea had calmed down, and our vessel rode through the blue, toward the 
horizon bowl which ever crept before us, in the golden wake of the setting 
sun. The voyage, if the old salts spoke truly, would be uneventful; but, with 
that strange premonitory feeling which comes to all of us at times, I did not 
believe them. 

Something, from the very first, warned me that our voyage was ill-fated. 
I couldn’t explain my feeling. It wasn’t a feeling of dread, exactly, nor of 
fear. Just a strange feeling of unease, much like that which comes to people 
on their first voyage, when a ship is rolling slightly under their feet, and 
everything, until they get their sea-legs, seems strangely out of focus That 
doesn’t explain it, I know; but it is as near as I can put my feeling into 
words. 


I knew, when the sun went down ahead of us, with the hundred and 
eightieth meridian less than twenty-four hours ahead, that we were on the 
eve of strange, momentous happenings. To add to my feeling of unease, and 
as though it had been all planned out by some invisible something or 
somebody, in the vague beginning, the officer who should have had the 
watch that night fell suddenly ill, and I was called upon to take his place. I 
knew, as I donned my belt, holster and pistol, that I but obeyed the will of 
some invisible prompter—a prompter without a name. 


We had seven sentries out at various important places about the ship, 
and I made the routine inspections before turning in, less than an hour 
before midnight. When I entered my stateroom and turned on the light, that 
feeling of unease was more pronounced than it had been at any time 
previously. I had the feeling, though I had locked my door when I had last 
quitted my stateroom, that I had entered again immediately after someone 
had left it. Yet that was impossible. I had carried the key in my pocket all 
the time, and my cabin-boy was not provided with one. There was no way 
that anyone, or anything, could have entered my stateroom in my absence, 
save— 

Still as though my every move had been ordered by some invisible 
prompter, my eyes darted to the port-hole beside my bed. It was quite too 
small for the passage of a human body, and even to think of such a thing 
were the utmost folly. If anyone had gone out through the port-hole, that 
one had fallen, or plunged into the sea, for had the port-hole been ever so 
big, there was absolutely no way one could have left my stateroom by that 
way and still remained upon the ship—unless that one had gone out and 
were even now hanging by his hands along the ship’s side. So strongly had 
the feeling of an alien presence obtruded itself upon me that, in spite of 
knowing myself an utter fool for entertaining any doubt whatsoever, 


I strode to the port-hole and looked out. There was nothing, of course, save 
water, now black and forbidding, stretching away to the south, to a horizon 
that, since night had fallen, seemed to have crept quite close to us to watch 
our passing. 

Still unsatisfied, in spite of arguing with myself, condemning myself for 
a fool, I deliberately closed the glass which masked the port, took my seat 
in a chair beside the bunk, facing the round glass—which resembled, to an 
imagination suddenly fevered, the eye of a huge one-eyed giant—of the 
port-hole, and began to undress. Mechanically I lifted first one foot and 
then the other, removing shoes and stockings. 

But I kept my eyes upon the closed port-hole—and that feeling of an 
unseen presence in the room was stronger as the moments fled. My 
undressing completed, I stood erect to turn out the lights, and paused in the 
very act, a cry of terror smothered in my throat by a sheer act of will. 

For, for the most fleeting of seconds, I had seen a dead-white face 
outside the glass which covered the port-hole! It was the face of a person 


who had drowned, I told myself wildly, and the dripping hair wore a 
coronet of fluttering seaweed. The eyes of this strange outsider stared 
straight into mine, devoid of expression, totally unwinking, and the lips, 
which seemed blue as though with icy cold long endured, smiled a thin and 
ironic smile. It took all the courage I possessed, which is little enough in 
the face of the unknown, to hurl myself across the bed, right hand extended 
toward the heavy screw which held the circular piece of glass in place. In 
the instant my hand would have touched the glass, the ship rode into the 
edge of the storm that was to fill the remainder of the night, and the stern of 
the steamer rose dizzily on the crest of a mighty wave, dragging all the 
vessel with it—and the face slid slowly out of sight below the port-hole, the 
bluish lips still smiling ironically! 


I admit that I was trembling, that my fingers were unsteady as I fumbled 
with the screw to unloose the glass. When the port-hole was open once 
more, and the cold breeze of this latitude came in to fan my fevered face, I 
thrust my head out of the port and gazed right and left, and up and down, 
along the curving side of the ship. But there was nothing—save straight 
ahead, on our port side. And even there, there was nothing but black water, 
huge mountainous waves, touched with whitecaps at their crests, like flying 
shrouds, or like lacy streamers created as a fringe for the mantle of night. 

I watched several of the waves sweep under the vessel which rose and 
fell sluggishly. The waves seemed to be travelling in no certain direction, 
but broke into a veritable welter of warring forces, roaring as they came 
together with the roaring of maddened, deep-throated bulls. Valleys with 
darkness on their floors, mountain-tops touched with snow that shifted 
eerily in the breeze. 

I was about to close the port when, many yards away from the ship, as 
though born of the womb of old ocean, I heard the bells! 

Like the tiny bells which the bell-wether wears to signal the ewes and 
the lambs, was the tinkling of the bells—like those bells, yet not like them, 
totally out of place in mid-ocean, and I felt a strange prickling of the scalp 
as I listened. Hurriedly, driven by a fear I could not have explained then, 
nor can I now explain, I closed the port-hole again, and whirled about with 
another scream, which this time came forth from my quivering lips in spite 
of all I could do to prevent. 


Just inside my stateroom door stood my sergeant of the guard, and his 
lips were trembling more wildly than my own, his eyes protruded horribly, 
his face was chalk-white, and he was striving with all his power to speak I 
As I watched his manful struggle, I dreaded 


for him to speak-—for I knew that what he had come to tell me would be 
something strange and terrible, something hitherto entirely outside my 
experience. 

“Sir,” he managed at last, when I stiffly nodded permission for him to 
speak, “I just made the rounds of the sentries!” 

Here the poor fellow stopped, unable to go on, and his knees knocked 
together audibly. 

“Yes, sergeant,” I managed to mutter, “you went the usual rounds of the 
sentries, and then?” 

“The sentry who should be on duty on the main deck, forward of the 
bridge, is missing!” 

Of course I knew on the instant that there might be many reasons for the 
failure of the sergeant of the guard to find the sentry, many logical reasons. 
The sentry might have quitted his post (a violation of regulations, true) for 
a quiet cigarette in the lee of a lifeboat; he might have been walking his 
post in the direction taken by the sergeant, so that the latter had not 
overtaken him, even with a complete circling of the main deck; he might— 
oh, there were many logical explanations; but I guessed instinctively that 
none of these reasons fitted the case. For one thing, the sergeant of the 
guard was an old-timer, had spent many years of his life at sea—yet he was 
frightened half out of his wits, and I knew he held as many decorations for 
bravery as any other officer or man in the marine corps. There was 
something terrible, something—if you will—uncanny behind _ this 
disappearance of the sentry. 

I muttered an oath, more to prod my own flagging courage than for any 
other reason, and started toward the door, motioning the sergeant to precede 
me. But he shook his head stubbornly and barred my way. I halted, for it 
was evident that he had not completed his report. 

“You'll maybe think me daft,” he said; “but I couldn’t let you go out 
there, sir, without telling you 


everything. The corporal on watch at the head of the promenade gangway 
told me a strange story just before I made my rounds. He opened the door 
leading on to the starboard promenade, for a look at the weather outside, 
and just as he was about to close it again, the ship lifted on the crest of a 
huge wave—and out beyond the wave, many yards away from the ship, he 
heard something which he likened to the tinkling of little bells!” 

“Good God!” I exclaimed. 

“And,” the sergeant continued, “all the time I was looking for the 
missing sentry, I had the idea there was someone behind me, following me 
every step of the way; yet when I whirled to look, the deck behind me was 
empty!” 

“And you found no sign of the sentry?” I said stupidly. 

The sergeant shook his head. 

“Nothing,” he said, “except—except—well, sir, youll maybe think me 
daft, as I said before; but on the spot where the sentry had stood to wait for 
me on my last round I found wet marks on the deck floor—the marks, as 
near as I could tell with my flashlight, of bare feet!” 

Mechanically, as the sergeant spoke, I had been donning my clothes, 
leaving my shoes, however, unlaced. I felt an icy chill along my spine as 
the sergeant continued and I dreaded, as I had never dreaded anything 
before, to ask him further about those wet footprints on the deck. 

“The wet footprints,’ he went on, and he was talking wildly now, his 
words tripping over one another, so rapidly were they uttered, as though he 
wished to finish his report before I could interrupt again,” led away where 
the sentry should have been standing, straight to the starboard rail! Right at 
the rail I stooped to examine the prints more closely. They were the 
footprints of a human being, I was sure, and the 


marks of the toes were blurred, and very wide, as though whoever—or 
whatever—had made them, had been carrying a burden in his arms!” 

“Good God, sergeant!” I said again; “what are you driving at?” 

“Just this, sir. There’s something terribly wrong with this ship! 
Something took that sentry bodily over the side\” 

I believe that putting a name, however meaningless, to what was in my 
own mind, caused a little of my courage to return, for I did not find it 
difficult now to bring myself to leave the stateroom. The sergeant almost 


trod on my heels as I hurried to the main deck, starboard side, where the 
wind wrapped icy fingers around me, chilling me to the bone on the instant. 

As I hurried forward I looked over the side, into the welter of waters— 
and stopped short! 

Behind me the sergeant groaned—hollowly, like a man who has been 
mortally wounded. For out of the waters, away to starboard, came the 
sound of tinkling bells! I darted to the rail and leaned far outboard, striving 
to pierce the gloom. But there was nothing save the watery wastes, 
mountains and valleys—and two spots of greenish phosphorescence, far 
out, like serpent’s eyes which watched the passing ship. But when I looked 
at them closely, straining my eyes, seeking the form below the eyes, the 
twin balls of eerie flame vanished, a wall of water obtruding itself between! 

Well, we found the sentry, sprawled on his face, where the sergeant 
should have found him on his rounds. I turned the body over, and it was 
quite cold—with excellent reason! The corpse was dripping wet, entirely 
nude, and the lips and cheeks as coldly blue as though the corpse had been 
dragged for hours on a line in the wake of the ship! 

No matter how secluded one’s life may have been, no matter how 
carefully one may have been guarded 


during one’s lifetime, there come into the lives of most of us certain 
inexplicable happenings which may never be forgotten. This matter of the 
dead sentry was one of these for me, and I shall go to my grave with the 
memory of his cold cheeks and bluish lips limned upon the retina of my 
very soul. So many strange circumstances—thank God that, at the moment, 
I could not look into the two hours or more of terror which even then 
stretched before me, else I should most surely have gone entirely mad!— 
were there connected with this matter that, taken altogether, it is little 
wonder that I have been unable to forget, or ever shall forget. The roaring 
of the wind which was lashing all the ocean into fury, a maelstrom in mid- 
ocean, ghostly whitecaps stretching away into darkness, into seeming 
infinity; the frightened sergeant behind me, his teeth chattering with fear; 
the dead sentry at my feet, his body blue with cold, entirely nude as I have 
said; the marks on the deck of huge bare feet, wet as though the feet had 
come up out of the sea; the eerie sound of bells between our vessel and the 
lowering horizon—and that dead-white face which I had seen beyond the 
porthole of my own cabin a half-hour before. 


What was the explanation of it all? What was the cause of the bells, if 
bells there were? What had come up out of the sea to stride barefooted 
across the promenade deck of the slumbering troopship? Had my sentry 
seen whatever had come for him before he had been taken? 

Add to all these circumstances the fact that all hell was loose in the. 
watery wastes, that it was now after midnight, and you will understand a 
little of my feelings. Never before or since have I been as frightened as I 
was then. I don’t regard myself as a coward, nor am I ordinarily 
superstitious; but show me the man who 1s without fear in the presence of 
the unknown, the utterly uncanny, and I will show you a man who has no 
soul. 


I whirled, bumping into the sergeant, who manfully muffled a scream at 
my unexpected movement, and started, almost blindly, toward the stern of 
the troop-ship. As I strode along, with the sergeant at my heels once more 
strange images fled across my mind. I remembered the tale of Die Lorelei, 
the maiden who lured sailors to their death with her eerie singing, and 
strained my eyes through the gloom, seeking shapes I feared to see. Then 
my mind went farther back, to the years before I could read, years in which, 
thirsty for knowledge, I studied pictures out of old histories to satisfy my 
longings for wisdom. One of these pictures came back to my mind as I 
hurried aft: a picture of a hideous monster of unbelievable proportions, who 
had come up from behind the ocean’s horizon, blotting out the sunlight, 
long arms extended into the picture’s foreground, the right hand holding 
aloft a medizeval sailing vessel which had been lifted bodily from the 
ocean. A fantastic picture, I knew now, drawn to prove the existence of 
terrible monsters beyond the horizon to which, as yet, no caravel or galleon 
had dared travel. I wondered, as I strode aft, why this old picture should 
return to my mind at this time and fear was at my throat again as I walked. 

“T am coming, oh, my beloved!” 

The words, high-pitched with ecstasy, came from straight ahead of me, 
and out of the heavy shadow cast by a huge funnel stepped one of my 
sentries. Just for a second, as he strode toward the starboard rail, I could see 
his face—and the face was transfigured, as though the man gazed into the 
very soul of the Perfect Sweetheart somewhere beyond the rail. Slowly, 
step by step, as though he would prolong the joy of anticipation, the sentry, 
who had hurled his rifle aside, approached the rail, still with his eyes fixed 


on the . welter of waters overside while I halted spellbound to watch what 
he would do. From out of the waters there came once more the tinkling of 
bells! And with 


the sound, as though the sound had been a signal, a huge shadow detached 
itself from the shadow whence the sentry had stepped but a moment ago, 
and loomed high above the luckless youth. At the same time the ship 
climbed high upon a monster wave, so that her starboard side went down, 
down, until white water came over the side—and when she straightened 
again, shuddering through all of her, the sentry had vanished! From well 
rearward of where the man had disappeared, from out of the smother of 
waters, there came a single long-drawn cry—and it was not a cry of terror, 
not a cry of pain, but a scream of ecstasy! 

“He’s gone, sergeant,” I said stupidly, “but what took him? Not the 
wave: he had but to seize the rail to save himself.” 

“Did you see the shadow, Lieutenant?” the sergeant replied. 

I did not answer. He Anew I had seen it. 

We strode on again, heading toward the stern of the ship—and all about 
us now, over the ship, on either side of her—but never on her—there 
tinkled the eerie, unexplainable bells! 

We stood at last in the very stern of the troopship, gazing into the 
ghostly wake far below our coign of vantage, and with certain care, I 
followed the wake rearward with my eyes. But one could not follow it far! 
That was the circumstance which impressed itself upon me almost at once. 
The wake died away, short off, within less than a dozen yards of the ship’s 
stern—as though, at the very moment of birth, it had been ignominiouslv 
smothered! 

In a trice I understood the reason, and thought I understood many things 
besides. For, like a monster raft, stretching away rearward as far as I could 
see, and into the darkness beyond my vision to right and left, there 
followed us, close to, an undulating mass of odourless seaweed! Acres and 
acres of it there were, rising and falling sluggishly, but keeping 


pace with the troopship through the night and the storm! Came again that 
sound of bells, and my hair stiffened at the base of my skull when I saw, 
watching the seaweed, the result of the tinkling of the bells. The seaweed, 


when the bells sounded, seemed imbued suddenly with life that was utterly 
and completely rampant. Long tendrils of the stuff drew away to right and 
left below us, as though endowed with will of their own, and these tendrils, 
countless thousands of them, collided with other tendrils in the mass, and 
slithered over them so that all the mass of the seaweed writhed as though in 
torment, resembling countless hordes of serpents gathered together from all 
the evil places of the earth—and where the tendrils had drawn aside I could 
see black water in the rift as though the tendrils had drawn aside so that I 
might see. Some terrible fascination held me, my eyes fixed on that space 
of black water, for several moments after the tendrils of seaweed had drawn 
away to right and left—and up from the depths, into the opening, came two 
who filled all my being with abject terror—and something else. 

One of the two was dead, I knew on the instant, for I could see his face, 
all white and drawn, yet with the blue lips smiling, of the ill-fated sentry 
who had gone over the side before my very eyes! And he had been brought 
up from the depths in the arms of—I hesitate to give the creature a name. A 
woman? I scarcely know; yet this I do know: in the instant I looked into her 
eyes, raised to mine for a full minute, I understood the ecstasy which I had 
read in the face of the sentry whom she now held in her arms. Her breasts, 
nude and unashamed, were the breasts of a buxom woman, her lips as red 
as full-blown roses, her hair as black as the wings of a crow, a mantle of 
loveliness all about her wondrous body, whipping this way and that in the 
storm. 


Her eyes swerved away from mine, and one arm, shapely and snowy, 
raised aloft from the water—and to my ears came again the sound of 
tinkling bells! Once more the seaweed writhed and twisted, pressed 
forward about the ship; but a single mass of it detached itself from the 
larger mass, pressed close to the—should I call her “woman’—and 
swerved away again; and the arms of the beautiful creature were empty. 
Instinctively I whirled about, knowing somehow that I must move my head 
before I met this creature’s eyes again, and stared forward to the shadowy 
portion of the promenade whence the sentry had emerged before his plunge 
over the side. Up the starboard side of the ship crept a veritable wall of 
seaweed; up to the rail, pausing there for a moment, then to the deck, where 
it writhed for a moment or two, taking a weird distorted shape that made 
me think of a man, yet which I knew was not a man, before it strode into 


the centre of the promenade. From out of the heart of this monstrosity there 
dropped soggily a white, cold figure! The second sentry had returned, as 
the first had done! 

Why? Why? Why? What did all this unbelievable terror mean? 

I knew, as I searched through all my experience, seeking the key to this 
uncanny enigma, that we were heading westward outside the usually 
travelled sea-lanes; that ships seldom, if ever, came this way; that in seven 
days we had seen not one vessel, nor even the smoke of one upon the 
horizon. Why did not vessels come this way? 

But I could not answer my many questions. I could only ask them, and 
hope within me that they be not answered, ever. Nauseated by the return of 
the dead sentry, nude as the first had been, I closed my eyes for a moment, 
and when I opened them again, there was no seaweed, no monstrous shape, 
upon the promenade; but even from where I stood I 


could see the wet footprints—and wondered whom next the creature of the 
deep would claim from aboard our ill-fated vessel. 

Resolutely I drew my pistol and returned once more toward the stern of 
the vessel. This creature of the depths, whatever it was, had taken life— 
twice. Whatever it was, it was mortal, and whatever is mortal a bullet will 
slay. But, in the very act of whirling, I stopped short—for between me and 
the stern of the vessel, smiling dreamily, water rippling over her nude and 
glorious body to splash upon the deck, stood the creature who had come up 
from the depths in the wake of the ship, bearing the dead man in her arms! 
My arm fell to my side, my weapon clattered to the deck, and as I moved 
forward once more, slowly, a step at a time as the sentry had done, the 
wondrous creature held out her dripping arms, and my eyes drank in all the 
glorious wonder of her—from head to—but she had no feet! 

Where the feet should have been, and the legs, there were neither legs 
nor feet; but a scaly column, wet and dripping, like a serpent with a 
woman’s body; I screamed in terror and unbelief; but it was too late, and 
her arms were about me, preventing all escape! But, with the touch of those 
arms, I did not wish to struggle. I knew what had happened to the two 
sentries; knew the same was in prospect for me; yet, at the moment there 
seemed nothing in all the world more worth-while than to slip over the side, 
into the depths, with the arms of this wondrous creature about me. 


“Lieutenant! Lieutenant! For the love of God what is happening to 
you?” 

It was the voice of the sergeant of the guard, freighted with abysmal 
terror; but I did not care. The shapely, strangely warm arms of the sea- 
creature were about me, and the sound of the bells, unbelievably sweet 
now, was in my ears. For me the 


world had ceased to exist, save for knowledge that these two things were 
true. I was carried to the rail, and went over slowly, without commotion, as 
comfortably as though I had been riding on a couch of eiderdown—and 
came to myself to know myself lost indeed! 

I was deep down, whirling over and over behind the whirling screws of 
the ship, holding my breath until my lungs were nigh to bursting, 
swimming with all my might, striving to reach the surface and life-giving 
air, when I hadn’t the slightest idea which way was upward. With all my 
power I fought toward the surface; but my progress was slow and dragging, 
for there was a weight about my knees, as though arms were clasped about 
them, striving to hold me down. A wordless voice was in my ears— 
begging, beseeching, and there was something in the voice which made my 
struggles seem foolish and unnecessary, so that I desired never to reach the 
air I needed. I closed my eyes, which I had opened instinctively upon 
striking the water, and two lips pressed firmly against my own—and those 
lips saved my life, and my reason; for they were the cold lips of a corpse, 
with neither love nor challenge in them. I flailed out once more, and my 
hand caught in the line which the steamer dragged over her stern to 
measure the knots she travelled. All about me as I was hurled forward, now 
under water, now with nostrils out for a brief breathing space, the mass of 
seaweed rose and fell on the heavy seas. 

God knows how I ever got back aboard the troop-ship ; but I awoke at 
mess-call in the morning, and sent immediately for the sergeant of the 
guard. 

“What happened after I came back aboard last night, sergeant?” I asked 
abruptly. 

The sergeant of the guard stared at me as though he thought me insane. 

“T don’t understand you,” he managed finally. 


“Have we finally passed through the area of seaweed?” 

“Seaweed? Is the lieutenant making sport of me? We’re two thousand 
miles from any land, save the ocean bottom, and there ain’t any seaweed 
anywhere! I don’t understand you!” 

“Let it pass,” I said.” When did you last visit the sentries last night?” 

“Just before midnight, sir.” 

“And were all of them at their post of duty?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And what about the bells?” 

Again the sergeant’s puzzlement was so genuine that I knew he did not 
understand my meaning. How much of my experience had been real, how 
much fantasy? I tried another tack. 

“Did you make a round of the sentries after midnight?” 

The sergeant shook his head sheepishly—it is one of the rules of guard 
duty that one visit to all sentries must take place between midnight and 
morning. 

“Then the guard hasn’t been mustered this morning? Is everyone 
present? You don’t know? Then go at once and find out!” 

Ten minutes later the sergeant ‘returned, chalk-white of face, to report 
that two of the guard were missing, and could not be found anywhere 
aboard. He told me their names—and instantly my mind went back to the 
night of uncanny happenings just past, and the two nude bodies brought 
back from the deep in the arms of—whom? Or what? 

I never knew, and to this day the questions I have propounded have 
never been answered. 

But this I know—there are strange things, and sounds, in the sea near the 
hundred and eightieth meridian, a thousand miles north of Honolulu—and 
this is the strangest incident in my night of terror: the clothing which I 
donned next morning was entirely 


dry; but my hair was stiff with salt water, and there was the tang of seaweed 
in my room when I awoke! 
I looked, too, at the glass which covered the porthole beside my bed 
Outside that glass were the smudged prints of thin lips, the blur above 
them which told of a face pressed against the glass from outside—as 


though somebody, or something, had tried to peer in between nightfall and 
morning! 

And the bells? I still can hear them, in memory, when sometimes I 
waken at sea after midnight, and the rolling and the plunging of the ship tell 
me that a storm is making. 


THE DEVIL’S MARTYR 
SIGNE TOKSVIG 


In the garden of the episcopal palace only the dragon-flies were stirring. 
They gleamed and darted over a little fountain pool, iridescent, energetic, 
careless of the summer heat that weighted the still leaves and the drooping 
flowers. They skimmed close to the thin silver line spouting from the 
statue, a small dilapidated faun; they circled in patterns of light around his 
weather-beaten head, making a vivid but hardly appropriate halo for it. 

A boy lay close by the fountain, watching them. He was fifteen, tall for 
his age, and too slim for the black clothes he was wearing. Except for their 
colour they were those of any noble youth of his time: a doublet, close- 
fitting hose, a short surcoat, a fall of white lace around the throat. His 
brown wavy hair had a glint of gold in it, and framed a handsome face with 
definite features, black brows, dark blue eyes and curving red lips, 
contrasting oddly with his air of shy sensitiveness, his white thin cheeks, 
his pallid hands. 

At the moment he was smiling as he watched the dance of the dragon- 
flies. He loved this spot; it was the only brightness in the great stiff garden 
where even in summer the cathedral aisles of elm and beech were dim and 
gloomy. His uncle, the Bishop, whose W’ard he had been since his parents 
died, disliked the frivolity of flowers, and advised the solemn avenues for 
ambulatory meditation. Young Erik of Visby had been sent out for that very 
purpose; a book of prayers lay forgotten on the moss beside him, but now if 
he noticed it at all, it was only to see that the coruscating 


wings were more like jewels than the precious stones with which the missal 
was encrusted. 

But a prayer-book will not be forgotten with impunity. Erik had no 
sooner discovered the living halo around the head of the queer little statue 
than a tall, thin cleric in a dark cowl appeared at the end of the avenue and 
looked about. He soon saw the boy, and came noiselessly toward him. 

“Do you call this devotion?” 

At the sound of the metallic voice the boy jumped up and swung around, 
his hand’ flying nervously through his hair. 

“Father Sebastian—I——” He choked with apprehension. 


The monk lifted a long, slender hand, and his large, light grey eyes 
widened. 

“What were you sent out for?” 

The boy hung his head, saw the missal, and hastily picked it up. 

“Not to lie here, gaping at a heathen stone! What made you do it?” 

The boy rubbed the book with his sleeve, but was silent. 

“You don’t know? Didn’t something seem to pluck at you; didn’t 
something draw you away from the avenue where prayers are easy to this 
place where you forget them?” Father Sebastian’s face blazed into sudden 
anger, and he shouted: “That was the Devil!” 

Erik cast a terrified glance at the little grey faun, and his bewilderment 
was so evident that the tense, meagre face of the monk relaxed. He laid a 
pitying hand on the boy’s shoulder. 

“You didn’t mean to let him. You forgot. But he is always watching; he 
took the shape of one of those gaudy flies to lure you away. My fault, too; I 
should not have left you so long.” 

Erik, looking down, could not see the watchful 


tenderness trembling in the thin lips; he only shivered to hear the words, 
“Come, we must do penance in the chapel, for the Lord is angry with us,” 
and the monk walked toward the trees, bidding the wilting boy precede 
him, as if unwilling to leave him out of his sight again. 

Erik went in a daze. When he passed from the hot, golden sunshine into 
the chill dark green of the avenue, he felt buried; it was like an endless 
tomb. It ran straight for nearly half a mile, walled in by ancient elms that 
branched sideways until they arched impenetrably into each other, high 
overhead. There was dead silence here, and awe. Had he been alone he 
would have run breathlessly to the far end, where the sun shone. The anger 
of the Lord was ready to overwhelm him anywhere, but most terribly here 
and in the chapel. He shed a few unmanly tears. He would never have done 
that in his father’s castle, five long years ago. But he was tired now, and 
weak with fasting and vigils, and his back still hurt from the last time he 
had done penance with the whip. It was no consolation that Father 
Sebastian, too, flagellated himself. 

They were half-way up the avenue. Drops of light dappled it here and 
there. He could see two human specks moving about at the end of it. One 
had a reddish look, an unfamiliar colour. The other was wide and black; 


that was likely to be Father Laurence, the bishop’s thrifty almoner, who had 
no taste for the whip. 

It was Father Laurence. But to whom was he bowing? 

Erik was dazzled. Dominant against the green leaves stood a big, broad- 
shouldered, dark-bearded knight, clad entirely in shimmering vermilion. 
Soft white plumes drooped from his hat, and a heavy gold chain about his 
neck glinted fierily. As Erik approached, staring childishly, the stranger 
watched 


him, smiling; then, as the two came into the nun, he turned to Father 
Laurence: 

“Is this the Count of Visby?” 

Father Sebastian pressed forward and said sharply, “This boy is a boy 
entrusted to our care.” 

“True,” the stranger deferred with a slight bow, “but is he not also Count 
of Visby?” 

The almoner waved Father Sebastian aside. “You are quite nght, my 
Lord, of course! What our brother means is simply, as you know, that 
Count Erik is the ward of his uncle the Bishop until he comes of age.” 

But the ascetic would not be denied. “This boy was vowed to us by his 
dying mother, and he should not be reminded of the empty title which he is 
about to forsake.” 

“As well as the domain of Visby which so conveniently adjoins the 
estate of the Order,” the knight said, flicking his boot with his riding-crop. 

Father Sebastian was about to answer hotly, but folded his arms, bent his 
head, and said with dignity, 

“Come with me, Erik, to the chapel.” 

“Not so fast, not so fast,” the knight laughed, stretching out a long arm 
and gathering the boy to his side. “The reverend Father Laurence here will 
tell you that I have just come from the Bishop, who has given me 
permission to take away Count Erik for a month to my castle of Lynas.” 

The almoner nodded deferentially, and drew his colleague aside, hissing 
at him, “Let him go! It is the Bishop’s orders.” Father Laurence was plump, 
but he had a firm jaw and small, practical eyes. Every gooseberry in the 
kitchen garden was known to him. 

Erik stood quiescent within the arm of the red knight, not daring to take 
his eyes off Father Sebastian’s white, pained face, and more than a little 


afraid of this man who had said he was going to take him 


away. But when the monks turned their dark backs to them and walked 
down the corridor of trees, he felt a strong hand press his shoulder. 

“They’re gone now, Erik. Would you like to come with me? I am 
Michael of Lynas. I knew your father.” 

A vague memory stirred in the boy, and he looked up, shyly. The 
bronzed, bearded face was smiling, and the narrow dark eyes were full of 
kindliness. In a rush of confidence he begged, “Let us go now, before 
flagellation in the chapel!” 

“By a thousand devils we will go!” swore the knight, shaking his 
gauntlet at the retreating monks. “My horse will carry us both.” 

They hurried away, the boy half hidden in the swirl of the vermilion 
mantle, and the clerics, turning back, saw them disappear around a cornet. 

Father Sebastian doubled his stride and began to mutter rapid prayers. 

“What demon are you exorcising now?” sneered Father Laurence. 
“Surely the fasting and whipping you do is affecting your mind!” 

“T see the Prince of the Air, robed in the red of eternal fire, carrying off a 
soul that was entrusted to me,” cried the monk, beginning to run, “and he 
shall not!” 

The other pursued him, clutching his cowl. 

“You'll stay here, or the Bishop will deal with you! I told you the Earl of 
Lynas is not known to you because he has been away in the East for ten 
years or more.” 

“Is that why you would trust him with a boy whom I have been 
preparing for the novitiate?” 

Father Sebastian was icily scornful, Father Laurence endlessly sweet: 

“Because you’ve prepared him so well he’s certain to choose us when 
the time comes, and besides—but you wouldn’t understand—for one month 
of his young 


kinsman’s company the Earl is willing to drop the lawsuit about the western 
meadows.” 

“Sell all thou hast > murmured the other, then asked bitterly, ““Was 
Lynas right? Does the domain of Visby go to the order if Erik enters 1t?” 


“Or if he dies. It does,” said Father Laurence casually, and bent down to 
uproot a presumptuous dandelion. “And what other heir is there, or who 
will administer it better?” 

Father Sebastian stared into the sky, his face contracting. “I shall spend 
the month in prayer for him.” 

“If you want work,” his colleague smiled, “I hear that witchcraft has 
broken out in the town again—healing with magic herbs and so on. They 
say that Dame Agnes and her pretty little daughter Kari ss 

But Father Sebastian was walking rapidly away in the direction of the 
chapel. The almoner smoothed out the hole where the dandelion had been. 

Twilight arose from under the trees and veiled the garden. The dragon- 
flies of the fountain folded their wings, and a serf came out to turn off the 
tinkling water. The world was still as the hovering moths. 

There was quiet, too, between the blossoming hedges where Erik was 
riding. In the courtyard four men-at-arms had been waiting for them, and 
Earl Michael had caught him up in front of himself on a black stallion. 
Through the town it had pirouetted a little, but now it was trotting ahead 
peacefully enough. The rhythm almost put the boy to sleep, tired and weak 
with hunger as he was, and he soon found himself gently drawn back 
against the broad chest of the Earl. There he rested. A soothing warmth 
came from the firm strong body, and he marvelled dreamily at the even, 
magnificent thud of the heart. Now he remembered this man. Long ago, in 
the castle of Visby—hs must have been very young—he had been brought 
into the great hall by his father, who had 


laughed and flung him into the arms of his friend, where he had lain still 
and heard the same reverberant heart-beat. He wondered would he ever see 
Visby again. He had given up asking Father Sebastian to let him. 

The Earl reined in the horse violently. Erik nearly slid down, but he was 
held in a steady grip. In the diaphanous northern evening he could see that 
a body was lying across the road, the slight body of a girl, her kirtle torn 
and her long light hair tossed about her. 

One of the men dismounted and brought her to his master. Thick amber 
hair fell away from a face as white as the hawthorn flowers. The Earl 
looked at her. “She’s not badly hurt,” he said. “Take her to the last house of 
the town.” 


Erik’s heart sank. Often indeed had he been told that women were the 
favourite aids of Lucifer, but now he was only hoping that this poor hurt 
pretty thing would be helped by the powerful arm sustaining himself. 

“Wait!” the Earl commanded, and Erik, following his gaze, saw a bundle 
of plants by the roadside. They were brought to the master, who examined 
them carefully. The boy waited breathlessly. Never had he seen anything so 
pitiful as the round white shoulder cut by a red gash. 

At last the Earl said something in a foreign tongue; one of the men lifted 
the inert body in front of him; and the little cavalcade continued in the 
darkening shadows. 

After a while the Earl remarked, as if he had been put in mind of it by 
the feel of Erik’s ribs under the thin clothes, “Your Father Sebastian, what 
does he do besides starving you? I mean, what is he famous for; does he 
illuminate beautiful books of hours?” 

“Oh, no,” Erik answered with some pride, “before he came here he was 
a great exorcist of devils— 


four thousand and five hundred and forty-seven he drove out of one 
person’s body once, he told me. And he has got sixty-nine witches burned 
—but only when they wouldn’t renounce the Evil One; he says he doesn’t 
hold with burning them if they confess and repent.” 

“Was that in the Bishop’s town?” The Earl’s voice was steely. 

“IT don’t know, I think not; there’s been none there for some years. No, 
now he practises austerities. He can fast longer and sleep less and pull the 
girdle of spikes tighter than anybody I know, and he hardly feels 
flagellation,” Erik trailed off disconsolately. 

“A proud martyr.” 

“He often tells me about the martyrs and how he envies them that they 
were let suffer for the love of the Lord—I can’t understand °° he broke 
off, terrifled at himself. 

“The word ‘love ’ seems strange to you?” the man asked tentatively, at 
the same time drawing the mantle closer. But Erik only shook his head, not 
wishing to risk injudicious confessions. 

They rode more slowly now. The hoofs were sinking in a sandy road, 
and Erik could smell the salt tang of the sea and the spicy little shrubs and 
flowers that crouched near it. The strong air made him drowsy; he wanted 


to rest and ride for ever. But the road turned, and soon there was the sound 
of sliding summer waves on a long beach. He started up. 

“The sea?” 

“The sound you’ll hear day and night at Lynas. The place where I'll 
teach you to swim. Look!” 

There was a wide bay in front of them, and into the bay a high tongue of 
land, and on that, dark and formidable against a pale green sky, rose a tall, 
square, turreted castle. One of the men sounded a horn, and lights gleamed 
in the deep slits of masonry, and the smoky red of torches flared below. 
With a grating 


whine the drawbridge was lowered, and hoofs clattered hollowly over it. 
Inside the gloomy courtyard forbidding grooms were waiting, men as 
tanned with another sun as their master himself. 

Earl Michael dismounted. Losing his support, overwhelmed by 
weariness and the sharp air, Erik saw everything whirl about him. He was 
caught then, in the same strong arms, and carried into the castle like a child. 

Darkness slid over his mind in long purling waves like the sea. When he 
began to rise out of it he heard low voices speaking in foreign language. He 
was conscious of hands running smoothly along his limbs, rubbing his feet, 
restoring heat to his body. If it were a dream, he would not wake up. He 
clenched his eyelids, he would force himself back to sleep, but soon he 
feared the cold grey matins bell would ring! 

They were lifting him now; what a pity! They would see how hideous 
his back was with the scars from the whip. And then he heard a full round 
oath in a ringing voice that he knew—Earl Michael’s. He was not 
dreaming! They were caressing his back with velvety oils; something silky 
descended over him; something pungent was held to his nose. He opened 
his eyes. 

He was in a small but high-vaulted room suffused with marigold light 
and hung with verdant tapestries. Two women were leaning over him, but 
he saw only the anxious face of Earl Michael. He smiled to banish the 
concern, and the man touched his cheek gently. 

“T was afraid they had left only your bones!” 

He was given something strong and delicious to drink, and the light 
feeling in his head vanished. He looked around, first at the loose crimson 
silk mantle in which he was wrapped. The Earl was stately in a green, 


wide-sleeved, fur-brimmed tunic. The two women stood attentively in a 
corner. Their skin was brown; their eyes were black and humid. They were 


so dark to Erik’s wondering glance that he involuntarily thought of a white 
fairness he had seen, and hair the colour of yellow amber. 

He tried to sit up. “What happened to her?” 

The Earl was puzzled. “To whom? Oh, the girl we found! I forgot. I 
must——” He rose. “You'll hear later. To sleep now.” 

He was gone. The boy sank back to rest. 

In another room of the castle, simpler and barer, the young girl of the 
road sat in half-darkness by an open fire. Shadows flickered on the walls, 
and she did not notice that a door opened. Like a sudden apparition a figure 
stood before her, a tall man hid in a curious cloak of vivid green, 
terminating in a hood that was crowned by two small, horn-like plumes and 
a great emerald shining between them. His face was muffled, showing only 
the steady, burning eyes. He did not speak nor make any gesture, but the 
girl had no sooner looked up than her pale passivity changed into joyful 
awe. She threw herself at his feet. 

“Lord!” she sobbed. “You have come back at last!” 

“Have you kept the laws?” he asked in a thick, unnatural voice. 

“Always,” she replied; “my mother taught me what you taught her and 
the others of our faith. We have helped the good and hurt the cruel. To-day I 
was going home with a bundle of healing herbs when the boys stoned me 
and called me witch.” 

“You know that they will always call you ‘witch’ and the god ‘devil ’?” 

“T ask only to suffer for the god!” There was rapture in her face. 

“You must stay at Lynas for a month and serve the young Count Erik, 
who will be one of us.” 

She nodded and sank down to adore him again. When she rose he was 
gone. She showed no surprise. 

Erik woke with a start, his heart palpitating. Had 


he overslept for matins? But slowly he worked forward to reality; thrilled 
with delight, he looked out, not on imprisoning trees, but on an opal sea, 
calm and brightening into blue. A shining speck moved out beyond the far 
foamy line of the third reef. It came nearer; it was the Earl. Down on the 


strip of hard, white, sandy beach, sheltered by dunes that held the sun, Erik 
went to meet him. Laughing at the boy’s fears, the man assured him that 
soon he, too, would be swimming, if not beyond the third, at least beyond 
the second reef; while Erik shivered, undressed against his will, pitifully 
thin and pale beside the other’s brown muscularity. But after he had thrust 
himself into the clear, bracing saltiness, had come out alive, and lay baking 
in a fragrant nook of the dunes, he began to feel a new strength pulsating in 
his blood, and saw his skin turn pink in the sun. 

There were meals with wines and savory meats, and in the evening they 
went to a curtained hall lit by many candles held in sparkling flowers of 
glass. Silk hangings glistened along the walls, and rugs of strange patterns 
silenced the floor. Otherwise there was nothing except a divan, wide and 
long, and soft as morning sleep. Here they lay, and musicians came with 
flutes and citherns while the two Eastern women danced for them. Erik felt 
he should hide his face, yet he did not, following with big eyes the whirling 
veils, the glittering bangles, the pliant movements. The Earl watched only 
him. They salaamed away, and in came the girl of the road with a guitar 
which she strummed while she sang plaintive songs of the people in a 
sweet, slender voice. Erik went to sleep. 

The days went by, long days full of satisfied curiosities, the vigour of 
sea and sun, food and wine, dance and music and sleep. Erik seemed to 
grow visibly taller, heavier, stronger, and the monkish pallor soon gave way 
to a hard, clear tan. In the evening now, one or other of the Eastern women 
remained frankly 


coiled up by the side of her master. Karin, the girl of the road, stayed, too. 
Erik was teaching her to read, proud of at least one of his former 
accomplishments. 

One night, the next before last of the end of the month, the Earl saw 
their lips meet over the big-black-letter book, and he stroked his pointed 
beard with satisfaction. When they were alone he said, “Now will you 
forsake the world, the flesh and—the devil?” 

The boy ran his fingers gaily over the guitar. “I have a few surprises for 
Father Sebastian.” At the thought of his former preceptor he pulled his 
black brows together. “You worship another god?” he dared. 

Earl Michael was startled out of his bronze calm. 

“What do you know of that?” he asked sharply. 


“Nothing—except that Karin has told me that there is another—who 
loves love.” 

The Earl gazed at him, the long dark eyes narrowing intensely. Then he 
drew him down by his side, and while the yellow wax candles guttered in 
the glass candelabrum, and the night flitted in from the sea, he whispered to 
the boy. 

There was indeed another god. He had many names, but the most unjust 
of them was the “devil.” He was far older than that, and far different, but he 
had been branded with that name for so long that now even most of his 
worshippers knew him by no other. Among them there were both simple 
and gentle, and when they met together the priest of the god had to disguise 
himself even as a horned devil. He, Earl Michael himself, was now the 
priest here. Erik’s father had been, and his mother must have suspected it. 
Later, when he was older, he, too, should be initiated into their community, 
and he should know the secret of the name of the god. 

Suddenly Erik clung to him, half in feverish entreaty 


to know the god at once, half in panic fear, for a wind sprang up from the 
bay, puffing out the last of the candles, and they lay in a darkness that 
seemed to rustle and moan. But he was calmed by the strong steady 
presence so near him, and passionately he begged again to be let adore the 
god of the man whom he adored. 

The Earl took his hand, and they went through the dark to a little door 
behind the hangings. Through it they stepped into absolute blackness. They 
stumbled along damp, dreadful passages where soft things flew past their 
heads and wet things hopped across their feet. At last a thin wand of light 
split the moist darkness, as an invisible door opened. 

They were in a gleaming white colonnaded room that held, like the inner 
calyx of a flower, a golden cell in its centre. 

Earl Michael clapped his hands, and the light vanished. Only one ray 
came like a shining path to them from this inner cell, and from there came 
also, faintly at first, but approaching louder, a sobbing, thrilling music of 
flutes, strange, thin, reed-like flutes, evanescently and plaintively divine. 
The cell opened, and black polished stone glistened around them from 
circular walls. A black altar stood before a drawn curtain. 

The boy knelt with bent head. The clear, frail music danced about him. 
Of a sudden it stopped. He looked up. 


Doubly bright against the darkness of a deep niche stood a Greek marble 
statue—a naked god, a tall, young, beautiful, smiling god, with his head 
turned and his chin tilted a little, as if he were following the last echoes of 
the air he had been playing on the reed ‘flute in his right hand. Two small, 
stubborn horns were half concealed by his curls, and his ears were 
mischievously pointed. 

But awe veiled the neophyte’s eyes vivifying the 


antique god, making him seem to breathe, to be on the point of raising the 
reed flute to his lips again. 

Sonorously the priest vowed a new worshipper to Pan. 

“He swears to be thy servant for ever, never to reveal thy pact with him, 
never to renounce thee.” 

“T swear.” Erik bowed his head. 

Again the aerial music floated about him, gayer, more lilting, more 
argent than before. The Earl touched his shoulder, and he rose. The curtain 
was drawn, the vision gone. 

“How can I wait to begin the service of the god?” 

“You have begun; in less than a year, when you come of age, you shall 
know everything.” 

“How can I go back to them, the torturers!” 

“Tt will not be for long, and every night when you fall asleep you will be 
brought to me. Look at me! You will come to me!” 

The dark eyes grew darker, more burning, boring into him; he felt 
drowsy. Every night he must come back to Lynas. 

A horn shrilled insistently. It pierced at last even into the semi-hypnotic 
sleep of the young Count of Visby, and he sat up. He was in his own room, 
and a moment later the Earl came in. 

“The Bishop’s men are here, a day too early. Father Sebastian has had 
evil dreams, and must have you back at once.” 

The boy whipped up, slim, tanned, lithe, confident. 

“Shall I go? And you will stay here, at Lynas?” 

The dark face brightened. “Go! I will travel no farther than just beyond 
the third reef!” 

Erik rode under the Bishop’s gate an image of radiant youth. The wind 
whirled out his short crimson cloak, and the sun glittered in gold 
embroideries. Spurs jingled on the heels of his long, soft doeskin boots as 


he ran up the carved staircase of the palace, and louder even when he 
crossed the white oak floor 


of the Bishop’s private room. He had seen his uncle rather seldom; this time 
he meant to make an impression on him. 

The Bishop, a hawk-like man, small and withered, sat in a high throne- 
chair, Father Sebastian on one side and the almoner on the other. They were 
ominously still, but the Bishop winced. 

“You make a military noise, Brother Erik.” 

Erik scowled. He already felt himself Lord of Visby. 

“My uncle,” he began, and at the hardy sound of his voice the monks 
looked quickly at each other, “I will tell you that if ever I thought I must 
carry out my mother’s wish I think so no longer. When I come of age I go 
to Visby Castle. I do not remain here.” 

Then he strode out, leaving anger and bewilderment behind, yet he was 
a little anxious at the thought of Father Sebastian’s face. The large, light 
grey eyes had scrutinised him in a new way, not with zeal, not with 
wounded affection, but with an icy, dangerous sort of interest. 

Erik was no sooner back in his whitewashed cell than there was a swift 
step in the corridor and a key turned in the lock. The jailers! He beat and 
kicked on the door, shouting imperiously that he, the Count of Visby, 
demanded to be let free. When he had exhausted himself, a chilly voice 
came from the other side. Father Sebastian bade him go to bed and 
substitute penitential prayers for supper; then he went away hurriedly lest 
he should betray the tears he was shedding, bitter tears over the long years 
of soul-saving whose work had been undone in a month. 

To bed! Erik looked at the narrow window high up, and tested his 
climbing skill. Yes, he could perch up there. It was on the third floor; a 
combination of ledges on the outside wall could support daring feet to the 
ground. But as he looked down he grew dizzy, nauseated. Impossible! 


He threw himself on the pallet. If he could only go to sleep! There had 
been a promise. The long black lashes would not stay down. He turned and 
fretted. The bell tolled twelve before the warm weariness of approaching 
sleep flowed through his body. 


Then he thought he was awakened by flutes, and that the little fountain- 
statue from the garden was alive and sitting near him, but golden, not grey, 
and with clear laughing features, short stubby horns half hidden in curls, 
ears mischievously pointed. It beckoned to him, and he followed it without 
the slightest fear, through the narrow window and down the perilous ledges. 
Without exactly knowing how, he found himself at Lynas. As if in a lovely 
haze he saw Earl Michael, and there were dancing and music, food and 
wine, while Karin hovered over her guitar. Yet all was misty and brief and 
faded away in a troubled sleep. 

He was still asleep when Father Sebastian came into the cell. The monk 
went whiter at the sight of him, and stepped back into the corridor. 

“Is he there?” whispered Father Laurence. 

“He is, but he was just as surely gone when I came in the night. He must 
be watched to-day. It is best to let him run free and see what the evil spirit 
will prompt him to do.” 

The almoner began to smile, then suddenly he looked shrewd. 

“Do you suspect-him of dealings with ve 

“With Satan! How else would his whole character have changed in a 
month? Is it natural? And who took him out of the cell to which I alone had 
the key?” 

“Watch him,” said Father Laurence eagerly, suppressing the theory that 
Erik, with the sure step of a sleep-walker, could easily have got down from 
the window. “The Bishop will bear no witchcraft, even in his kinsman. And 
the law will be with him.” 

“To-morrow,” sighed Father Sebastian, “I will 


examine and have put to the question this Dame Agnes and her daughter of 
whom you spoke. Rumour has it that she was at Lynas, too, and you say 
that they are both suspected ae 

“They are!” the other encouraged him. “But remember it is more 
important to root out the black art in high places!” 

Erik awoke, his clothes soaked with dew, his body stiff, but with the 
glowing sense that the promise had been kept, and he would be prisoner 
only in the day. Karin had been there. He closed his eyes again and thought 
with leaping pulses of what she had told him of the joyous sabbaths. But 
could he not see her now? She, too, had left the castle. 


Later in the day a servant came in with bread and water, and Erik, 
looking abstractedly at him, flamed with interest when the fellow made a 
little sign, a little secret sign which he had often seen Karin make. It flashed 
into his mind that the god had many worshippers, gentle and simple, and he 
waved the sign back. Instantly the man was changed from surly clay to 
humble alertness. Yes, he knew where Dame Agnes lived; he knew Karin. 
He would bring her that very day to a place near the garden, known, he felt 
sure, to him only. He scurried away. 

The door was left open. Erik went out, cautious, watchful, but no one 
appeared to hinder him. A warm, bright day brooded quietly over the 
garden. He sauntered down to the fountain. Crimson-edged flowers grew 
by it, and he laid a few on the head of the chipped, unrecognisable statue. 
Then he flung himself on the soft moss, lulled by the crystal tinkle of water. 

Someone was calling, “Master, master,” in a low voice. It was the 
servant beckoning to him from the shrubbery. He ran after the man, who 
glided ahead of him along hidden paths that twisted in the thick underbrush 
surrounding the garden. 


A monk, livid and haggard, attended by two big lay brothers, came out 
from the dark avenue, taking the same paths. 

In a high outcropping of limestone, there were several hollows hidden 
by grass and creepers. Erik entered one to which the servant pointed, but 
the sun through the foliage made a flickering tracery on the floor of the 
little cave, and he saw nothing for a few seconds. Then he felt two smooth 
arms about his neck and heard Karin whispering his name. He held her hard 
against his body; he kissed her throat, her mouth; he felt himself infinitely 
removed from boyhood. 

Into their bliss a sharp dry voice cut suddenly: 

“Bind the young witch. Seize Count Erik.” 

Lamed with surprise, he felt the girl torn from him. He tore out his little 
dagger, but it was sent spinning by one of the lay brothers, and his arms 
were held behind him. Peering into his face were the terrible grey eyes of 
Father Sebastian, and the thin mouth was uttering strange words: 

“Sathanas, I adjure thee to speak! Your name, tell me your name, and 
who sent thee into the body of this innocent lad?” 

Erik gritted his teeth at him for an answer. The two were brought out. 
The lay brother with Karin went first, having bound her hand and foot and 


flung her over his shoulder as if she were dead. Her long fair hair hung 
down, shining in the sun against the black cowl. Her eyes were closed, and 
no sound came from her. Soon she was out of sight. 

Erik was locked into his cell, and his day went in wild apprehension for 
Karin and in vain attempts to dare an escape from the window. But 
dizziness overcame him whenever he climbed to the sill, and night found 
him sitting motionless. He did not even look up when the key grated in the 
lock and Father Sebastian entered. 


The monk put a hand under his chin, forcing him to return his gaze. 

“T have not lost hope for you. I will save you, the demon shall be cast 
out; only confess your sin and then renounce Satan!” 

Father Sebastian’s emaciated body trembled with suspense, and all the 
emotion that had not been flagellated out of him welled into his eagerly 
supplicating eyes. 

But Erik was silent, cold. Boy no longer, he knew it would be worse 
than useless to ask about Karin. He sighed with relief when the monk 
abruptly quit him and he was left alone to try to sleep, to try to reach Lynas 
again as he had the night before. 

It happened again, the little guiding faun, the bright hall of Lynas, Earl 
Michael’s thrilling voice adjuring him to be steadfast, the sweet embrace of 
the girl, but all as if in a mist, more dimly seen than the first time. Under 
his joy there was a heaviness in his mind, a foreboding not clear to him. 

He was dragged out of his sleep by Father Sebastian, who violently 
shook him. 

“Unhappy, miserable boy! I came here in the night and found you gone. 
What choice had I but to tell the Bishop that you were off, unrepentant, 
with the Evil One? His Lordship’s verdict is that even he cannot save you 
from the death of a sorcerer. But confess, confess—renounce the Devil, and 
I will beseech the Bishop, your good uncle, to forgive you!” 

He shook him again, in a passion to save him, but Erik remained silent. 
Father Sebastian knelt down to pray, and just then the door opened and 
Father Laurence came quietly in. 

“Has he confessed?” 

“He has not, but———” 

“Then leave us. It is the Bishop’s orders. He desires your presence. I 
have come from the witches.” 


The other left sorrowfully, reluctantly. 


“Kind Father Laurence,” Erik asked, “tell me about the—witches.” 

The almoner smiled calmly. 

“They have confessed.” 

“Karin?” the boy shouted. 

“No, not Karin, yet. But the mother has confessed that she knows you 
have sold yourself to the Devil. And now they are bringing the girl into the 
torture-chamber, where she, too, will confess.” 

“Never!” 

“Never?” Father Laurence brought his smooth face quite close to the 
boy’s, and almost purred, “Never? But you don’t know what happens. First 
they will strip her quite naked. Then she cannot conceal any devilish charm 
to keep her from speaking. One can never be sure about that. Such things 
can be kept even in the hair. So they will cut her hair off, and shave her. 
Everywhere, do you understand? The hangman and his helpers will touch 
her fair white skin everywhere.” 

Erik leaped up. “Where is my dagger? Ill kill you with my hands! 
Where is Earl Michael?” 

The almoner chuckled. “His master the Devil drowned him the day you 
left when he was swimming out beyond the third reef in his foolhardy 
pride. But the girl is still alive and you can save her, 1f you will!” 

“T will do anything!” 

“Confess, then,’ he suddenly thundered, “that you have made a pact 
with the Devil!” 

Erik sank back on the pallet, exhausted, his head whirling with the half- 
understood words about Earl Michael, but his voice was firm: “I cannot.” 

Father Laurence was suave again. “And then when the hangman has 
shaved her body, he will take a long sharp needle and puncture her with it. 
For where the Devil has put his mark on a witch she has no feeling; at any 
rate, Father Sebastian says so, and if she doesn’t scream when the needle is 
pushed far into her 


flesh they know they have found the mark. Even so she may not confess. 
But there are ways—I think perhaps they will lock her legs between two 


iron plates and screw them together. They can break the bones and start the 
marrow from them——” He paused expectantly. 

“T will confess. Only save her!” Erik moaned. 

The monk called, and a clerk entered carrying a parchment. 

“Write down,” the almoner commanded, “that Erik, Count of Visby, 
confesses of his own free will that he has entered into a compact with the 
Devil ‘ 

Erik nodded.” Save her,” he whispered. 

““Wait—the said Count Erik now renounces the Devil and all his works, 
and is ready to expiate his sin in whatever way we decide to recommend to 
the secular arm.” 

With shaking fingers Erik signed this, and Father Laurence started to 
leave when he was met by Father Sebastian, white and strained. 

“Has he confessed?” 

“He has.” 

“Praise God!” the other declared ecstatically. “I have obtained grace for 
him from the Bishop, should he confess.” 

Erik burst out, “Father Laurence just promised me that Karin would not 
be tortured.” 

Father Sebastian looked blank. “The young witch? But she has been 
tortured already. As she would not confess she is to die by fire. Think about 
your own immortal soul, my poor boy!” 

Crying out, “He tricked me, and I recant my confession; I lied, I said 
what I did only to save her! I lied, I lied!” Erik fell unconscious to the floor, 
looking suddenly as pallid and thin as he had looked a month ago. 

Father Sebastian bent over him tenderly, tears flowing. 


“This is very terrible “i 

“It is—I cannot understand,” said the almoner, “why the Bishop should 
have changed. When I left him he understood he could not pardon even his 
own nephew if he confessed so abominable a crime. Especially as the 
accomplice must die a 

“She dies because she would not confess. Then there can be no mercy. 
That is the law. Who knows it better than I? Alas, if Erik persists in 
recanting his confession, he too must die for his soul’s sake. But I may yet 
save him!” He buried his face in his hands. 


The placid, practical face of the almoner twisted suddenly into fury. He 
thrust out an unyielding jaw and hurried off to hammer the Bishop again. 

When Erik recovered consciousness he found he was clothed in his 
former black garb. The two monks were both beside him, but as he looked 
from one to the other they seemed changed. They were mild and grave. He 
determined to test them. 

“T do not confess,” he said defiantly. 

Father Sebastian bent his head. 

“T accept that,” he said. 

“What will you do with me?” 

The almoner said hastily, “You will soon be of age now, and the Bishop, 
although he is not well and cannot say good-bye to you, desires us to take 
you to Visby Castle.” 

Erik rose unsteadily. He could hardly walk, but they were ready to lead 
him. Father Sebastian supported him down the stairs. In the courtyard a 
carriage was waiting. They drove away in stony silence through the long 
tomb of sad dark trees, and he glanced at the little fountain where the sun 
was bright on the water and the statue sat grey and pensive. His thoughts 
hovered like the dragon-flies above the tragic contents of his mind without 
touching it, without remembering anything except when they rolled 
cumbrously 


into the great park of Visby full of gracious open spaces and gay with 
flowers. It suddenly came to him that here he had been happy. He pointed 
out childishly that there he had learned to shoot arrows at a target, and there 
he had learned to ride. But his companions were grimly still. 

As if wandering in a dream, he walked between them into the castle, and 
then Father Laurence opened a door. Erik stepped back. The cry of a 
terrified animal broke from him. 

The room was hung from ceiling to ground, from door to window, in 
long, dead, merciless folds of black, and it was empty—empty except for a 
low block in the centre, and by this there stood immobile a masked man in 
black with a cold bright sword in his hand. His eyes rolled white through 
the mask and he took hold of the boy. 

Father Laurence read in a voice of iron from a large parchment. “Erik, 
Count of Visby, as you are a nobleman and a kinsman of his, the Bishop has 


recommended you to the favour of death by the sword, although the death 
for an unrepentant sorcerer is by fire. Executioner, do your duty.” 

Then he strode out, his sandals clattering on the stone. 

Erik tore himself loose. The ultimate fear crazed him. He shrieked: 
“Father Sebastian, I confess, I renounce! Let me live!” 

The monk took him in his arms. “You shall live, by all the Martyrs!” he 
exclaimed, but even as he held the boy he felt him cease shaking. He saw 
him raise his head, saw the colour come back into the pale handsome face, 
saw that Erik was listening intently, to something. He too listened, but 
heard nothing, except a starling that fluted sweetly on a branch beside the 
open window. Erik stood straight now, with a radiant, exalted air. 

“Forgive me,” he said, as if to an invisible 


presence; and then to Father Sebastian, “I do not renounce the Devil. I am 
his. If I were not I would be. I love him. Make me his martyr.” 

With sure step he walked over, knelt and laid his head on the block. He 
smoothed the brown wavy hair with a glint of gold in it down over the dark 
blue eyes. 

Father Sebastian hid his face. 

Afterward he wrote his side of this true story in the Latin chronicles of 
the Bishopric, and his last words were: 

“And so, without a groan of pain or a word of piety, his head fell to the 
ground—God grant that his soul did not fall into eternal fire.” 


THE CAVE OF SPIDERS 
WILLIAM R. HICKEY 


The whole affair from its conception was extraordinary. A strange 
adventure into an unknown region of the world, a strange discovery, and a 
strange conclusion. It had no equal in any fiction that I knew, and the actors 
were like characters in a drama. 

Of Mrs. Seton I had learned much. Nowadays, when one reaches that 
indeterminate age which really tactful people designate as “over thirty,” one 
doesn’t fold one’s hands and settle down to a grave, dignified old age. The 
modern woman refuses to grow old. It was not denied that Clara Seton was 
beautiful. Her eyes sparkled with the fire of life. She had not lost that 
priceless charm of youth. From a girl, red-blooded, daring, eager for a life 
of constant thrills and excitement, she had matured, only to crave even 
more the popularity, admiration and applause that follow the victorious 
participation in certain fascinating events. 

But it was Graves in whom I was interested. I knew Mrs. Seton had long 
been infatuated with him. As he chatted with her in the lobby I went outside 
and waited. I did not want to lose him. I had met him in France, and there 
was something about him—he had been one of us. He came out walking 
rapidly and was well past the hotel when I caught up with him. He stopped 
and looked at me patiently while I was trying to think of something to say, 
but I hesitated and he walked on. I kept up with him and finally suggested 
we might dine together. My idiotic mumble seemed to please him. He 
surprised 


me by accepting. I don’t pretend I understood him. His views were not 
mine—yet in the end he rang true. 

Graves with Seton and his wife had gone into South America on some 
hare-brained rumour of a lost civilisation. A Philadelphia museum had sent 
them as a scouting party, that could move swiftly and cover the ground. If 
they found what they sought, an elaborate expedition could go in later, 
equipped to meet the conditions that existed. 

Graves and Mrs. Seton had returned—alone. They brought back some 
story of spiders. At least Mrs. Seton did. And Graves corroborated her. Yet I 
knew Seton to be a reliable man, painstaking and methodical in the field. 


This I had learned from the museum. I had only met him twice myself. He 
was older than his wife and of a more quiet bearing, and there was a 
noticeable difference between them. There had been talk, too. Breath of 
scandal! But their story had been accepted by all—except the museum. 

I knew Mrs. Seton was in love with Graves, or pretended to be. Since 
their return they had often been seen together. On one occasion as I was 
leaving the apartments where Graves was staying, I heard a soft rustling on 
the stairs—intimately feminine. There in a darkened corner of the landing 
she cowered, a slim figure in a clinging silken gown. Her hat shadowed her 
face, but could not hide its startling beauty, could not mar the brilliance of 
her skin, nor dim the wonderful eyes of this modern Delilah. 

I paused and looked at her sharply as she took a step forward, her eyes 
filled with defiance, her lips parted. 

“Oh!” she panted; “why don’t you let us alone?” 

It is with some shame that I confess her charm 


almost enveloped me like a magic cloud. Her beauty was wholly 
intoxicating. But I had thrust her away. 

“You have no claim to mercy,” I replied unfeelingly. “Do not count upon 
any.” I left her pale and trembling. 

I had returned to the States shortly after the collapse of the ill-fated 
party, and was staying at the Jefferson House. Graves dined with me there. 
He talked soberly, with a sort of composed unreserve and quiet bearing that 
might have been the outcome of manly self-control or of gigantic 
deception. Who could tell? He seemed of the right sort, and he had been 
one of us. 

“We left Guayaquil,” he spoke slowly in answer to my question, “and 
went down into the disputed territory of northern Peru. Toward the end of 
that semi-arid plateau which stretches for miles between two spurs of the 
Peruvian Andes lies a land that God forgot. High in the air it is, as men 
measure things—a matter of two vertical miles above the slow lift of the 
Pacific out beyond the sunset. Tumbled and stark, too, a dumping-ground 
of the Titans, a scrape-heap from which the world was made. 

“Up toward this sky-top world we rode on a day as glittering and 
telescopically clear overhead as it was harsh and soggy underfoot, up 
through the green rankness of the jungle coast toward » land of illimitable 


space. To the condor swinging a thousand feet overhead we must have 
seemed like ants crawling in single file toward a rugged border. 

“That night we camped in a ravine on a little grassy flat protected on 
two sides by the crumbling walls of the cut. We were not yet out of the 
jungle, and the surrounding wilderness, with its screams of winged 
creatures and its dank tropical odours, was in direct contrast to the country 
above, where the mountains swept up and up into a cap of the clouds.” 

Graves paused. The marble floor in the middle of 


the dining-room was filled with dancing couples whirling around in a flash 
of colours to the strains of voluptuous music emanating from among the 
gilt and brocades where a concealed orchestra played unceasingly. One 
wondered who they were and where they all came from, these expensively 
dressed, apparently refined though only veneered girls, whirling about with 
the pleasantest-looking young men who expertly guided them through the 
mazes of the one-step and waltz and a dozen other steps that I knew not of. 
All around us the atmosphere seemed vibrant with laughter and music. But 
it went unheeded. We were in a different world. 

My companion looked at me doubtfully as he lit a cigarette. He seemed 
perplexed, as if he was about to make some extraordinary statement, 
something I could not imagine or believe. 

“That night,” he shot out, “occurred a strange thing. 

“We had built a huge fire in the opening of our rocky shelter, that any 
prowling animals might be kept at bay. Beyond the fire, yellow-green spots 
of flame appeared, moved about restlessly, disappeared and re-appeared, 
accompanied by hideous growls and screams as the hungry beasts and 
screeching night birds were attracted by the light of our camp-fire. 

“But to such things we had become calloused. We talked unconcernedly, 
as we might have done in more domesticated surroundings. The fire 
crackled cheerily. The owners of the yellow-green eyes raised their frightful 
chorus to the heavens. 

“Suddenly the moon, which had been shining brightly, was obscured by 
a cloud. Darkness enclosed us like a shroud. And then as though the hand 
of death had reached out and touched us, we all tensed into rigidity, being 
frozen by some strange species of terror or awe. Above the diapason of the 


teeming forest we heard a dismal flapping of wings, and overhead through 
the thick night a shadowy form passed across the diffused light of the 
flaring campfire. I felt a strange creeping sensation run over my flesh as the 
horrible something flapped itself across the sky. An eerie wail floated down 
from above, and the apparition, whatever it might have been, was 
swallowed up by the darkness. For several minutes we heard the sounds of 
those dismally flapping wings lessening in the distance until they could no 
longer be heard. 

“IT glanced toward Seton, who was gazing into the darkness above. He 
mumbled something about a vampire bat and walked toward the tent with 
an air of finality. Clara was still silent, but when I turned to her I found her 
big eyes fixed upon me with an expression in which there was pleading, in 
which there was something else—something indefinable, yet strangely 
disturbing. 

“Tt is a sign,’ she said, slowly, ‘someone is going to die! ’ 

“Though I don’t think I am any more cowardly than the average man, I 
wasn’t feeling any too comfortable that night. The very atmosphere seemed 
charged with something sinister. Secret and mal’gn forces seemed to throb 
about us—forces against which we had no armour. As Clara Seton spoke, I 
felt as one bound upon an Aztec altar, with the priest’s obsidian knife raised 
above my breast. 

“Vaguely I remembered seeing Clara to her own tent, and after piling 
more wood upon the fire, falling exhausted upon my own cot beside Seton. 
There are few states, I suppose, which exact so severe a toll from one’s 
nervous system as the anticipation of calamity. And it came soon enough.” 

I studied the man’s face attentively. He was at least candid. But it never 
came home to him how wholly he was caught in the spell of this woman 


whose real character was so inscrutable, whose beauty and charm masked 
the cunning of a serpent. 

I watched him light a fresh cigarette and exhale a heavy swirl of smoke. 

“Two days later we were in the higher altitudes,” he continued. “We had 
not yet reached the part of the country we sought, but decided to rest here a 
day or so before moving on. We could, perhaps, pick an easier access to the 
plateau above. 

“The morning of the third day Seton and his wife set out together. It was 
noon when Clara returned alone. Dishevelled and torn, she came running 


toward me with a wild look in her eyes. It was patent at a glance that 
something had happened—something horrible. There was an ashiness in 
her cheeks that even her rich coat of tan could not conceal. It was the one 
time that I noticed, for all her amazing beauty, she was sinister! There was 
cruelty about her quivering mouth, in the terror of her speech—not 
conscious cruelty, but the more terrifying, careless cruelty of Nature itself. 

‘Quick!’ she gasped; ‘he is being killed! ’ 

“Her very looks and speech demanded action, and quickly procuring my 
automatic I prepared to follow her at once without further questioning. 
Clara still carried her own lightweight 30-30. She led off through the thick 
foliage of cane which seemed to be the particular vegetation at this altitude; 
off to where the side of the mountain sloped to a steep pitch that dropped 
far below to the valley floor; across a tangle of interlacing stems and off- 
shoots that reached a height of three or four feet and was in some places 
strong enough to bear our weight. 

“As I struggled along behind Clara I seemed to sense a subtle change in 
her attitude toward me—a new intentness, a doubt plainly tinged with 
apprehension. What was it? What had happened to Seton? But it was no 
time now to ask questions. 


I set down her expression of fear and bewilderment as the result of her 
husband being in danger. 

“It was rough going. On hands and knees we could crawl along for a few 
yards over the tangled mass of bamboo, then strike a weak place and mash 
through to the ground in a smother of tangled leaves and hampering tendrils 
—scramble out and go so. By the time we were five hundred yards across 
that slope we were soaked with perspiration and nearly fagged out. 

“It was nearly sunset when we reached a comparatively level stretch 
beyond which the mountain dropped away suddenly as though to make up 
for lost time. Across this place the cane was unusually thick, and it was 
here, a few yards short of the steep slope, that Clara, her face blanched to 
the hue of dirty parchment and her forehead dewed with cold perspiration, 
stopped and pointed. 

“TI reached her side and looked down into a sort of pear-shaped cave 
perhaps a dozen yards in diameter and about half as high. Daylight filtered 
through a ragged hole at our feet, pitifully weak, but enough to disclose the 
mingled rocks and earth that formed the walls of the enclosure and the 


whitish, diseased-looking vines that twined up them to the opening. The 
exuding air was hot, steamy and loaded with the smell of rotting vegetation. 

“On the floor among the rocks and mouldy roots lay Seton. Yet it was 
not this fact alone that caused me to stiffen, that almost caused my eyes to 
bulge from their sockets. Was it madness, this gruesome fascination that 
held my eyes to the bottom of that horrible pit? Was it a nightmare, these 
huge apparitions with loathsome heads and misshapen bodies that crawled 
over the body of my friend? 

“Spiders! Enormous spiders! Black, with yellow stripes. Legs that fairly 
bristled with spines. Ugh! God, it was awful! I could see them clinging to 
the 


irregularities in the slimy walls—the most gigantic spiders I had ever set 
eyes upon! I tried to close my eyes—or to turn them away from the 
poisonous well. It was useless. I must look. 

“Into that black cavern I stared—to feel my scalp tingle horrifically, to 
know the crowning terror of this fateful journey. The blackness was 
spangled with watching, glittering eyes—with tiny eyes that moved, upon 
the walls, upon the floor, and upon the now inert body of Seton. Over him 
they crawled, a veritable army of the venomous creatures; bloated, 
unwieldy, so great of body that their hideous, hairy-legs could scarce 
support them. 

“Their mouths dripped blood and flesh as they tore at their unfortunate 
victim. Already part of the body was eaten clean to the bones. What 
monstrosities of the insect kingdom constituted that obscene host I do not 
know; I only know that my skin tingled from forehead to feet, and I 
experienced a sensation as if a million of these unclean things clung to me. 
I could hear them moving, crawling, tearing, with a sort of rustling sound— 
a faint sibilance indescribably loathsome. 

“A choking cry rose to my lips, but I was unable to utter any save 
mumbling sounds. With an effort I withdrew my gaze from the hellish 
scene as there came a low moan in my ear. Clara Seton, wrought upon past 
endurance, with a sobbing cry sank at my feet and lay still. 

“Panic plucking at my heart, I gathered her up in my arms and stumbled 
from that place of gruesome horror.” 

Graves dropped the stub of his cigarette into his empty cup and passed 
his hand across his forehead as if to clear it. “I remember little of that 


journey back to the coast. I only know that we both were strangely silent. 
Our nerves were overwrought by Seton’s untimely end. When we reached 
Guayaquil 


a full report was sent to the museum, explaining how he had accidentally 
fallen into the cave, and lying stunned had become an easy prey for the 
spiders before aid could be summoned.” 

“But,” I objected, “you didn’t examine the body. You should have been 
more thorough.” 

He looked at me strangely.” There are times,” he said, “of which no man 
can recall his mental impressions, moments so acutely horrible that, 
mercifully, our memory retains nothing of the emotions they occasioned. 
The time I stood looking into that pit was one of them. Afterward, in my 
calmer moments, I realised it would have been folly. The man was 
unmistakably dead.” 

I studied him awhile. Perhaps I am somewhat of a woman-hater. 
Anyway I said scornfully enough: “No woman is worth that!” 

Graves’s eyes bored into me. He jerked himself upright. The light of 
comprehension seemed at last to have seeped through his brain. He darted 
his hand across the table, and clutching my arm, glared fixedly at me. 

“You lie!” he gritted. 

I saw he was sincere. I had always thought so. But I had to tell him. 

He had risen to leave me, anger flaring from his eyes. 

“Wait,” I said, and a curious hesitation seemed to hold him. “The 
museum people sent me down there. They weren’t satisfied with your 
explanation. I followed your trail to your last camp. It took me three days to 
find the cave—and the body. The spiders were there, but I managed to 
remove the body. And I found what you would have found had you 
recovered it. Seton was not killed by his fall or by the spiders. He had been 
shot through the brain with a bullet fired from a special 30-30 rifle.” 

For a long time Graves gazed at me. I do not 


know whether anyone around us noticed him. I don’t think so. His face—I 
could never describe it, but it was as grim as death. There was some mental 
struggle going on within. He seemed to be conscious of many aching 
sensibilities. To have gone wrong and to have been set right makes a double 


trial for man’s, vanity. The realisation of his own weakness and unfaith had 
staggered him to the heart and increased the bitterness of surprise. 

Finally he stuck out his hand and said: “Thanks, old man!” Then he was 
gone. 

The next morning I received two telegrams, one to the effect that Graves 
was on his way to California and the other that Clara Seton had been taken 
into custody. 


THE WITCH-BAITER 
R. ANTHONY 


Mynheer Van Ragevoort did not like the dark! There were things he 
could not see in the dark, but which he knew were there. But there were 
also things that he knew did not exist, which the darkness nevertheless 
conjured before his eyes. Faces! Spectral figures that floated and threatened 
and mocked! Many faces, many figures! And those of women chiefly, and 
girls. Of course, they had been witches, and he had condemned them to the 
torture, to the stake, to the rope. But why should they trouble him, dance 
about him, beckon him? He had not executed them; he had merely been 
their judge, the administrator of the Law! The Law forced him, and he was 
helpless! Still they bothered. Sometimes they seemed so real! ... 

Emphatically, Mynheer van Ragevoort, the Justice of Hegemonde, did 
not like the dark! Worse, noises often came from the night, noises that were 
mysterious and unaccountable. Sounds like the voices of people, especially 
sounds of women in pain, shrieking in torture, gasping brokenly! 

There! The Justice started. He seemed to recognise a voice—yes, he 
heard it distinctly! It sounded like—ah, now he remembered!—the voice of 
Melisande zer Honde, a slight girl, pale and pretty, a child of scarcely 
twelve. How she had screamed when the rack drew out her joints and 
stretched her muscles and ripped the ligaments! Yet she had confessed! He 
had been amazed that so young a child should be a witch! But witnesses 
had stated so, and under the torture she had admitted it. So he was forced to 
sentence her—to burning at the stake! How she had 


pleaded for life! How she had shrieked when the flames enveloped her! 
And then that appalling still ness, broken only by the crackling of faggots 
and the rush of flames! 

And there was the sweet, innocent face of Gertrudis Bourdelaide. No, he 
doubted her accusers. He had known the girl since her birth ; in fact, he had 
lifted the child over the baptismal font as her godfather! Terrible she had 
been accused—and had confessed! They had to carry her away from the 
torture. He remembered how her crushed legs had quivered in agony, the 
white bloodless features, the maimed hands. She had endured much, but 
she had confessed! The rope and quartering! But those moans, long-drawn, 


haunting, unending! Never a shriek, never a cry, only moans! Would he 
ever forget? 

The Justice shook himself. He flung his cloak around his head and 
moved down the road, carrying in his hand a small lantern, from which a 
candle shone weakly. “Not much good in this thick gloom,” he muttered. 
There was a fog in the air, which scarcely stirred with his movements. Yet 
the stillness, the lack of motion made him feel unsafe, restless. What was 
behind the gloom? 

Hurriedly he trod the road toward his castle, his home. This stood 
somewhat apart from the city, as became the overlord and Justice. Not for 
him to live among gossips and small tradesmen! Besides, it was the home 
of his fathers. 

A faint rustling sound made him pause. He peered around intently, but 
perceived nothing. Even his candle seemed unable to pierce the fog beyond 
his arm’s reach. Silence around him! Well, he must move on, toward home, 
toward rest—perhaps. At least he would see his daughter.... 

Something huge and light fluttered from the fog and fell over his head, 
covering him with soft folds. In fright he dropped his lantern and gurgled a 
shriek. 


He fought back the folds, but they enveloped him tighter and tighter, 
drawing around him till his arms were helpless. 

And then hands seized him, on the right and the left, and a voice 
whispered: “Come! But say naught!” 

““What—what * he began. But an insistent prod of some pointed 
weapon made him move forward. 

Forward! But where? Where were they taking him? And for what 
purpose? The cloth covering his eyes made little difference; he had been 
unable to see anything without it. They left the road, moved across ditches, 
over the veldt. Stops when he was lifted over some obstacle—a hedge or 
boundary mark, he thought. More veldt! And around him the faint thuds of 
numerous feet, slithering noises of mantles brushing against each other, 
muffled clinks of metal. God! what was in store for him? 

The Justice stumbled through a ditch. Then hard and rounded bumps 
under his feet—ah, he was back in Hegemonde, in the city—among people! 
If he called ! 


A sharp point pressed his side and a warning hiss apprised him of what 
would happen. So he was silent. 

Some steps up which he stumbled, then a chamber. He felt himself led to 
a seat. How familiar that seat felt! With his feet he cautiously felt about 
himself. Yes, there were the legs of the table, and there his own footstool. It 
was his own: he was in the Court of Justice, his own court! 

“Your own court! Your own dais!” came in deadened tones beside him. 
“We are here to try the witch of witches, to try her under the Law! But she 
must not know us lest sorrow come to all of us. So speak not above a 
whisper!” 

Routine! But why in the night? And who was the woman they called the 
witch of witches? 


“Begin!” the dull command was given. 

Routine! Well, he would go through with it! “In the name of the Lord on 
High,” he intoned in a penetrating whisper, “and in the name of His 
Majesty, the King of Spain and the Netherlands! There stands before us a— 
a 

“A maiden!” prompted the voice. 

se a maiden, accused of having sold her immortal soul to the foul 
fiend in unholy conspiracy and of having exercised her black power in 
wanton sorcery and witchcraft to the detriment of man, woman and child, 
upon their property, their goods and possessions and upon their produce.” A 
pause, then: “Woman, do you confess?” 

Silence. 

“Who witnesseth against her?” he continued. 

“We all do witness against her,” whispered someone in front of him. 

“Aye! Aye! It is true!” whispered many voices. 

“We vow she hath bewitched us or those of our families and contributed 
to our loss, even the death of our loved ones,” said the accuser. 

“Aye, she hath! We so vow it!” chorused the others. 

“Doth the witch confess?” asked Mynheer the Justice. 

Silence. 

“Then to the rack with her—till she confesses 

A scream of terror, quickly muffled, a sardonic cackle whose uvular tone 
seemed familiar, then the shuffle of many feet. 


'? 


The Justice remained seated. No need for him to enter the torture 
chamber. Besides, he would not be able to see. In fact, he did not care to 
see. He had seen too many, too many! And they always confessed! 

Through the open door he heard the spinning of rolls, the weak clatter of 
winding drums. A hush 


replete with indefinite sounds—they were fastening loops around the 
ankles and wrists of the witch. Then the squeak of turning handles, a pause, 
another squeak, a moan, a stifled shriek! A wait, then the plash of water! 
Another squeak of the drums.... 

In accustomed routine the Justice leaned to one side of the great chair. 
Another twist of the rack, then would come the familiar sounds, and then— 
confession! He listened inattentively. For there was a bigger, a personal 
question. What were they intending to do to him? And why tins secret trial? 
If they would only talk in loud voices, and not in those awful whispers! It 
was unreal—unreal! 

Again the splash of water, then another squeak, followed by faint clicks 
and tears, joints giving way and flesh ripping! A ghastly shriek! “God! I 
confess!” in a pain-shocked voice. “A-a-h-h!” and silence. 

Yes, that was the usual result, sometimes a little slower in coming, but 
not often. There! That quiet cackle! He knew it! No wonder—the skilled 
hands of the executioner were in charge! 

The shuffle of feet once more and then a voice: 

“Your Worthiness, she hath confessed her guilt! Your sentence?” 

Mynheer van Ragevoort roused himself. Sentence! Very well! “To be 
hanged by the neck until death do claim her! At once!” This would be 
sufficient, and few preparations necessary! A rope and. 

He must be short, he wanted to be away! Let them hurry and free him! 

For a long time he sat there and waited—waited silently, for around him 
all noise had ceased. There had been a little shuffling of men entering the 
prison enclosure—to see the witch hung, of course—but nothing more. So 
he sat and pondered. He felt stifled. The cloth over his head impeded his 
breath, and drowsiness overcame him. 

The tramp of feet aroused him. A moment later 


the fetters were removed from his arms and the cloth lifted from his head 
and shoulders. 

He blinked in the sudden light of torches. Before him he saw a number 
of hooded figures, all with voluminous cloaks, faces hidden behind black 
veils. Were these the same men? he wondered. 

“So it is here we find you, Sir Justice!” said the leader. 

Mynheer did not recognise the voice. 

“We looked for you in the castle. You were not there!” 

Hm! So they looked for him. What did it mean? Why should they look 
for him when they had him already? And why no longer the whispers? At 
least he was thankful for that! 

“Arise, sir, and take your place. You are to be tried!” said the leader. 

Nine men in all, noted Mynheer. Two of them pushed him from the chair 
and led him down to a bench before the dais. 

The tall leader at once occupied the chair of justice. 

“Sir Justice, note what I say! You have been tried in secret trial and 
found guilty! We came to-night to execute sentence! We went to your home 
and waited for you. You did not come. Later we searched and found you 
absent. So at length we thought to look here. And here you are!” with 
sudden humour. 

Mynheer van Ragevoort said nothing, only gazed bewildered at the 
mummer. 

“Sir Justice, we are the Vehmgericht! In secret we met and considered 
you and the justice meted out by you. Sir, you have been an unjust judge. 
You have been a plague to this land. Like a wild beast you have persecuted 
the innocent and condemned them to death. Nothing has held you back— 
not friendship, not pity, not justice, not even the ties of blood! You lusted 
only to kill!” 

He paused and seemed to wait for an objection. 


Mynheer found the words. “They were witches all. They confessed! The 
Law gave me iS 

“The Law!” scorned the leader in stinging tones. “Your wild superstition 
was the Law. Not the written Law! With you an accusation was the equal of 
proof! You never gave fair trial!” 

“They confessed!” the Justice muttered. 


The leader stood up and pointed an accusing linger at him. “They 
confessed—under insane torture. They confessed—to escape further 
torture! They confessed—what you wished them to confess! Confession, 
indeed! So would you confess! Can an innocent child of ten—for such was 
Gertrudis Bourdelaide—know anything of wickedness, of sorcery, of 
witch-craft? Yet you forced her by the vilest tortures to say she was guilty. 
Did Melisande zer Blonde know of witchcraft? She confessed to it—after 
you tore her on the rack. Did Roberta Deswaarters ever perpetrate any 
wickedness—she, a patient little saint, who spent most of her young life in 
pain? Yet you forced her to admit unholy practices—by means of the rack, 
the stocks! Did Margarete Van Voelker, or Pieta der Groote—oh, why name 
them all, the dozens of decent folk you put to death! For years you have 
sown terror in the land, you have revolted minds with your unheard-of 
cruelties. You were the scourge of the people until they wearied of it! 

“Men came together and in secret protest asked the Vehmgericht for 
justice. When the Law is in unjust hands, man may—and must take the 
Law from those hands and punish them! That is what the Vehmgericht has 
decided. Sir Justice, stand and hear your sentence.” 

Mynheer van Ragevoort arose stiffly. It was all like a dream and still 
terribly real. For some reason he could not muster his thoughts to utter a 
protest. Pictures of trials, of tortured women, of executions, raced through 
his mind. It was true, terribly true, what the 


leader had said. But he had not meant to be unjust. He, too, had suffered 
because of his duty. He had wanted to rid the land of the plague of witches, 
he had wished to make his land free of sorcery and witchery for all time to 
come. Many times he had wavered when friends, and even relatives, proved 
guilty; but resolutely, without fear or favour, he had administered the Law. 

The leader was speaking. “You were sentenced to torture and death!” he 
said in sombre tones. “Such was the sentence decided on!” 

A pause—M)ynheer twisted his hands, his face suddenly pale and beaded 
with cold drops. 

Again the leader spoke, solemnly, impressively, and the eyes that 
gleamed blackly through the veil held something of pity. “Torture and 
death! Such was the sentence. But—this sentence will not be carried out— 
not completely! You shall not die through our hands! For there is worse 
than death that has struck you I Perhaps it is the Hand of God! We 


assembled to-night to carry out the sentence on you. But we found that 
others had been at work! We found that they had seized you—grief-stricken 
fathers they were, men fully as crazed with fear of witches as you—they 
had captured the witch of witches, as they thought—had tried her before 
your court, tortured her and hung her. Their vengeance is gruesome!” 

What did it all mean? Mynheer van Ragevoort seemed paralysed. His 
eyes were wide, his mouth open, all his features expressed complete lack of 
understanding. 

“You know not,” continued the leader, “who the witch of witches was? 
Nor will I tell you. They blinded you, Sir Justice, and blind was your 
judgment. But a taste of the torture shall be yours, and then you will be 
freed. Perhaps—perhaps you will be more forbearing hereafter. To work, 
men!” 


Strong hands seized Mynheer van Ragevoort and quickly stripped him 
of his clothes. In a trice, so it seemed, they bore him to the torture chamber 
and looped the ropes around his wrists and ankles. 

A spin of the drums, the ropes tautened and squeaked, pain unbearable 
shot through his limbs and scorched his joints. 

“Another turn!” commanded the leader. 

Agonised sweat rolled over the Justice’s body, his mouth sagged and a 
croak came from his throat. “I—I—confess!” he moaned. 

“Confess!” exclaimed the leader in chill tones. ““Confess—what?” 

The taut body could not even writhe—could only quiver. “J—I—know 
not!” Mynheer gasped. 

“Nor we!” the leader made a gesture, the drums swung back a half-turn 
and tightened with a jerk. 

Suffering indescribable tore into him—the Justice fainted. Water, 
splashed over his head, awoke him. God! Now he knew that crazing agony! 
He had sometimes wondered why the accused gave in so readily after a few 
whirls of the drums! He had been inclined to despise them as weaklings. 
Guilt alone could not endure, innocence certainly must! But now he knew! 
Oh, to escape this torment! Anything—anything—even death! But to 
escape! 

A searing pain at his sides, yet he knew not whether it was hot or cold 
metal that touched him! And then the ropes became slack. What they did 


with him he scarcely knew—his whole body ached with tearing pains! And 
his head! It pounded and pounded and pounded. 

A raw pang on his forefinger seemed to swell and swell until his arm— 
no, his body—grew large with the torment. What were they doing? He saw 
it—a pincer was plucking at a fingernail—slowly pulling it from its 
foundation. God! What could he do to get away from such torture? Waves 
of pain welled 


forth from the finger, greater than his body could endure! 

Something else! They had bound his wrists behind him; his ankles also 
were bound and heavy weights attached. Why this? Why didn’t they simply 
kill him and be done with it? 

A hook slipped under his fettered wrists, there was a pull, and suddenly 
he soared, his weighted body suspended by the wrists. And then he 
dropped. Again they drew him aloft and dropped him. Shoulders twisted 
and cracked and ached, his body seemed an immense pain. He fainted. 

A rocking motion aroused him. He was dressed and covered with a 
cloth; they were carrying him! He felt strangely numb, conscious of ever- 
present but subdued pain. And so weary, so weak, so exhausted! 

At last the motion changed. They had entered some dwelling, and now 
they laid him down. Steps moved away, and then someone spoke—the 
leader! 

“The sentence has been executed, Sir Justice! May it teach you to be 
more merciful hereafter! We leave you now—with your victim!” 

Half-conscious, he wondered. “My victim?” he asked, his voice muffled 
by the enveloping cloth. 

“Look and see!” in a chilling whisper. There were quick steps, the slam 
of a door, and then silence. 

Mynheer van Ragevoort scrambled painfully to his feet, weakened 
hands tore at the enshrouding folds. There! he saw light—the cloth fell 
away. But he knew that room—those paintings—that table, the chairs— 
why, he was in his own home! So they had carried him to his house, his 
castle! 

He was thankful for even that. But why this strange, oppressive silence 
in the house? Where were the servants? And his 

His roving eyes caught sight of something. Over there, on the great 
divan, lay something very limp and still, covered with a white drape. That 


—that— 


his victim, the leader had said! But in this house—was it—everything was 
so silent—was it his ? No, no, it must not be! 

He crept weakly to the divan and tore the sheet from the still figure. 
“God! Anne-Marie! My daughter!” 

He stared at her, unbelieving, uncomprehending. His victim? Oh, no! 
Not that, not that! But it was his daughter that lay there, lifeless, features 
frozen in an eternal mask. 

Slowly he inspected her. Quivering fingers felt the soft flesh, not yet 
rigored in death. He saw raw welts around her wrists and bare ankles. 
Around her neck an irregular stripe—they had hanged her! 

His victim! It was she—Anne-Marie, his daughter—that had been tried 
as the witch of witches that night! They had tortured her and—and he—he 
had ordered the torture! “And she confessed!” he groaned, “I—I ordered— 
her execution—as a witch! God!” 

The room reeled and he crashed to the floor. 


THE TRIMMER 
DOUGLAS NEWTON 


“To every man upon this earth 
Death cometh, soon or late.” 


Just three “thick” words about a chit of a girl and Micky O’Brien was 
dead and Sam Dunn was a murderer. 

Big Sam Dunn said the words. He had stood upright after the swing of 
his big shovel and jerked them out in a voice that was meant to be jocular 
but had spite behind it. Micky had been luckier with the chit than Sam. 
Micky had blazed at the words. He had jumped in with his fists ready to 
smash. Big Sam, for no reason, blazed too, and his big shovel swung up 
with a power of rage behind it—and there was Micky like an empty sack on 
the coal, with a great hole in his neck; and there was Sam with a wet edge 
on his coal-shovel, sweating cold in the thick heat of the bunker, a 
murderer, ripe and ready for the six-foot drop. 

The man on the little wooden platform slung against the ship’s side with 
ropes was singing. His voice came booming and a little cracked down the 
coal-shoot. He had been singing before Sam had uttered those fateful 
words. And it was not another song, but the same song, a sort of limelighty 
lyric about Maggie McKenzie. Sam could hear the words quite well. It was 
absurd, but the man had sung one line and a half only during that enormous 
moment of death. 

He stood for an age of seconds gazing down at Micky. He did not ask 
what he should do, what was to happen to him—yet. He was just amazed. 
He 


heard the soft bump of the coal basket on the side of the Concepcion, heard 
the lyric story of Maggie McKenzie interrupted for a beat; then the basket 
rasped against the flange of the open trap, and in a mild thunder the coal 
roared down the shoot. 

Sam jumped at the sound, and his spade swung in the old habit of work. 
But he stopped. Ought he to go on working? What should a man do now? 
Give himself up? He looked down at the dead Micky and started again. The 
coal that had come down the shoot had fallen near the corpse. Some of it 


had buried Micky’s sprawled hand and arm. The instinct of self- 
preservation flared within him. 

“Bury him,” his mind clamoured. “Bury Micky. Hide him.” 

His shovel went out in three crisp strokes, and Micky’s shoulder was 
under the coal. Another and another basket roared down the throat of the 
shoot, and a mound of coal rose where Micky’s chest and arm had been. 

Sam stopped and became cautious after that. He began to feel that, after 
all, he might not be hanged. He might be able to escape; many—many men 
who killed other men did escape. There was a column in an evening paper 
about undiscovered murderers a week ago. He need not be discovered—the 
coal proved that. 

Sam Dunn stood stooping, a lowering figure with strange white sweat- 
channels in the coal dust on his bare chest. He peered about in the dusty 
gloom of starboard bunker No. 2. There was no one else in the bunker; he 
knew there would be no one else. He knew, too, that there would be no one 
else coming to the bunker for an hour at least. The third engineer, who had 
charge, had looked in half-an-hour ago. The third engineer knew Sam and 
Micky could be relied upon, and Sam knowing the third engineer (he had 
done a couple of voyages under him before he took to dock jobs) 
understood that he was lazy enough not 


to look in again during the rest of the morning shift. The foreman might 
come in in an hour, but probably wouldn’t. He had that hour. He could do 
all he wanted in that hour. 

He did it systematically. He was a big man without nerves, and he knew 
his work well. He dragged Micky O’Brien to the bulkhead where both had 
begun to trim the coal. He would continue from that pile, working outward. 

He felt not the slightest compunction at touching the man he had killed. 
He dragged him by the arms across the floor and pushed him hard against 
the banked coal. Micky’s legs sprawled absurdly and gave a great deal of 
trouble, but he got them right. Then, methodically, he began to trim up the 
coal over the corpse. 

Micky O’Brien was properly buried in half-an-hour. The coal coming 
down the shoot was top stuff, big lumps and not dust. That made Sam’s 
work easier. He was able to pile the corpse quickly, and made the coal floor 
level as he did so. No one came into bunker No. 2, and Sam only stopped 


once. That was when he remembered Micky’s coat and shirt. He sweated 
like an over-tried horse when he remembered them, but he soon got cool. 

He took the coat and shirt down from where they were hung and buried 
them, too. It was all done in that half-hour, but it hadn’t been quite easy. 
Micky’s face—that had taken an awful time to cover—an awful time. And 
Micky’s eyes had stared up at Sam all the time in a sort of evil and mocking 
grin. Sam had cursed and sweated over the face. 

He had ready an explanation for Micky’s absence from the bunker if 
anybody came. But no one came. All during the morning shift he worked 
steadily, and when the “blow off’ went there was a foot of coal over the 
dead man and the floor was level. He slipped out with the “inside” crowd, 
and, in the pack of 


trimmers, Micky’s absence was not noted. Sam felt that he was safe enough 
now. 

When he went back on the afternoon shift he made that safety certain. 
After waiting and working a reasonable time he went out to the gang 
foreman and began to grumble. He wanted to know how the blazes they 
expected him to trim No, 2 bunker all by himself. The foreman said tersely: 

“Ye ain’t expected to do ut ye’self. Micky’s wid ye?” 

“He ain’t been near the bunker this afternoon,” said Sam Dunn, and he 
said it as if the foreman knew this much better than himself. The foreman 
just swore. He came and looked into bunker No. 2, to satisfy himself that 
Micky was not there. He tried to make Sam feel that he and Micky were 
conspiring to get him (the foreman) into trouble. But Sam knew nothing 
about Micky. Micky hadn’t been near since the dinner-hour, he said, and he 
stuck to that. The foreman promised to put Micky through it later on, and 
another trimmer was clocked-on from the dock-side. By night bunker No. 2 
was finished. 

Sam felt quite safe. The Concepcion was putting out for a South 
American port in two days. Micky wouldn’t be found before they were well 
into the Atlantic. He reckoned he would be clear of danger himself by then 
—it was before the days of wireless. He’d ship as a trimmer when the 
Concepcion sailed. After that he would take care the Seven Seas hid him 
well. 

It was a good plan, yet he was forced to change it a little. He thought he 
could live through a week before he found himself a boat, and discovered 


he could not. He had been astonishingly undisturbed all the afternoon 
following the murder, all the evening and the night, all the next morning. In 
his boorish way he was beginning to be a little contemptuous of the tales 
about murderers being haunted by their crimes. 


After dinner he found out—rather surprised at it—how shaken he was. 

Having earned good money for one.day he was, like many coalmen, 
slacking for the rest of the week. It was at the bar of a public-house that he 
got his shaking. Another trimmer said quite casually: 

“Ole Micky O’Brien gone hoff, then?” 

Sam started, just as he had started in the bunker, and he felt that all his 
blood was running very quickly into his heart and then running out again 
rather more quickly. The other man was looking at him quite 
unconsciously; Sam read enormous meaning into that look. He managed to 
answer, after what seemed an age. 

‘“° As ’e? Where’s ’e gone?” 

He felt that it wasn’t a bad answer really, only his voice must certainly 
give him away. 

“Dunno, mate. Thought you’d ’a’ known. ’E was your pal,” said the 
other, and Sam read infinite meaning into his answer. 

“No, I don’t know,” he retorted in the hot manner made famous by Cain. 
“Why should I?” 

The other fellow was quite unmoved. 

“Spec ’e’s taken a sea trip,” he went on complacently. “The Africa boat 
left at four yesterday. Specs ’e’s on that: the sea pulls away at a feller. If my 
ole gel a 

Sam began to see that after all he had been too easily disturbed. But if 
the fool meant nothing, his own shaking knees did. He buried his face in his 
drink so that he could pull himself together. He ordered more drink. As he 
drank, he told himself: 

“Tl give meself away. P’ve gotter get out of this town. If I meet fellers 
that knew Micky, Pll give meself away.” 

The other man still talked of the attractions of sea trips and Micky’s 
wisdom in taking one. If only his ole gel 


“You're right,” said Sam thickly. “A sea trip’s the ticket. ’'m goin’ on 
one meself. I’m agoin’ to find a boat.” 

He went out wondering whether the other chap would notice anything 
strange in the funny way his feet and legs acted. Out in the street he began 
trembling all over. He went along to a quieter bar and drank spirits. Nearly 
all the afternoon was spent travelling from bar to bar—always the quieter 
bars—and drinking. Always as he drank he told himself: 

“Gotter get away from this town. I’m agoin’ to find a boat.” 

About ten o’clock he found his boat. He came upon an anxious leading 
fireman by the dock gates, and the leading fireman was trying to whip in 
trimmers to take the place of three deserters. 

Sam eyed the man up and down. He knew the chap. He’d tried to get 
him as trimmer the last time his boat, the Standon, had sailed. The Standon 
was in the West Indian sailing. It was leaving to-morrow an hour after the 
Concepcion. Joining at the last moment like this meant that all the best 
places in the watches would be pinched already. But it would do. 

“All right,” he said to the fireman; “I’m lookin’ fer’er boat. Ill come. 
Come an’ ’ave a wet?’ 

“You’ve a skinful already,” laughed the fireman, but he came along. It is 
one of the unwritten laws of the sea that the stokehold staff should come 
aboard dead drunk, and although the fireman had no intention of getting 
drunk himself, it had been thirsty work raking in three trimmers, of whom 
Sam was the last. In any case he wanted to keep the three men under his 
eye, to make sure that none of them “jumped the ship at the last moment. If 
they were thoroughly drunk they would be incapable of deserting. Tactfully 
he helped to make all three incapable, and Sam the most incapable of the 
three. 

Sam never even knew when or how he got on board. 


He only knew he was at sea when a quartermaster tipped him out of his 
hammock and yelled into his ear: 

“Look slippy now; your watch. No. 2 bunker; look slippy.” 

Sam felt the sea heave under him, but he didn’t reason about his being 
here. He only knew that he had the thickest head of any mortal man. He 
climbed out of the fo’c’s’le with every joint aching and went dragging 
along the deck to the stokehold “fiddley.” He still was not thinking or 
reasoning. 


It was only when he had all but reached the “fiddley” that he pulled up 
abruptly, staggeringly, like a man suddenly held up with a gun. He had seen 
one of the lifebuoys hanging on the taffrail. On the lifebuoy was painted the 
name of the ship. 

He was on board the Concepcion. He was going down to work as 
trimmer in Bunker No. 2 of the Concepcion. 

As he stood trembling, staring at the buoy, he remembered Micky’s face 
as he had seen it for the last time. He remembered the laugh that had been 
on it. He trembled again and grew sick. He did not understand the 
supernatural at all, yet he felt he knew now why Micky’s face had worn 
that mocking grin. 

The leading fireman came up walking quickly. 

“Look lively there, Dunn. It’s my lot you’re hanging up. No skulking 
this trip, me buck.” 

There was no necessity for him to be civil now. Sam just stared at him. 

“What about the Standon?” he demanded. “The Standon’s your ship.” 

“Oh, shut up!” cried the fireman. “Get busy. I changed my ship this trip. 
Come along now.” 

Sam Dunn followed him mutely. He was dazed. A doom too enormous 
to be comprehended seemed to be flattening him out. He slipped through 
the “fiddley” and descended the almost endless series of iron ladders, 
through strata of air each more heated and greasy 


than the last, until the stratum with the greatest possible heat in it was 
reached. 

“Bunker No. 2; get along. You work some of the drink out of you,” said 
the fireman. Sam walked to the bunker with slow, dreadful steps. In the 
coal compartment he wanted to fall on his face and beat his brains out 
against the iron plating. 

The bunker had an overhead feed. Somewhere above him was the body 
of the man he had murdered, and he himself would bring that body nearer 
and nearer to him, nearer and nearer exposure. Every shovelful of coal he 
threw from the coal compartment hatch into the stokehold meant that 
Micky’s body would be a shovelful nearer. He could still see Micky’s face 
with its terrible grin. He was more afraid of that than anything else. He 
hesitated, then took two steps back into the stokehold. 


The third engineer had come “forrard” into the stokehold to see the 
water-gauge. He hadn’t forgotten his shore leave yet, and was irritable. 
Water-gauges did not satisfy him, and he found a reason for anger in bunker 
No. 2. The crew of bunker No. 2 was slacking. 

“Where’s the infernal trimmer?” he shouted. “Why the blazes—oh, you, 
Sam Dunn. Well, you get busy. You’re hanging up steam, my man, hanging 
up steam. You get busy.” 

Sam went back heavily to the coal compartment. He felt numb. He was 
oppressed with terror, the terror of getting nearer to Micky’s body, the 
terror that the men should guess from his strange behaviour that something 
was wrong. He began trimming, throwing coal through the hatch into the 
stokehold mechanically. The two stokers whom he fed with this coal spoke 
their minds to him with a warm feeling for adjectives. He was letting them 
down, they told him; they’d come in and break him up if he couldn’t do 
better. 

Sam Dunn was a good trimmer; under the spur of 


their tongues he began to work quickly. His mind cleared slowly of the 
drink. The sense of terror did not lift, but it was not Micky’s face he saw 
now so much as the hangman, and himself on the drop. He was full of 
terror, for he felt trapped. But like a trapped animal he was looking for a 
way of escape. 

“T’ve gotter get out of this,” he thought. “I’ve gotter get out of it.” 

After the heavy physical effort of his four-hour watch he spent the four 
free hours below in a solid sleep, and woke clearer and surer in mind. A 
plan for getting out of it came to him. He’d desert. When they made Lisbon 
he’d jump the ship. Then he’d be safe. Mick’s body would not have come 
to light by then. When he had left the ship he would plunge inland or get 
another ship. 

As an idea he began to see that it was even better than his first. It would 
confuse the trail. Thinking of it he felt better. Things were really working to 
favour him. If it had not been for that mocking grin on Micky’s face he 
would have felt completely safe. At his most hopeful moments, however, he 
seemed to see Micky’s face looking down at him through the slowly 
thinning barrier of coal, and mocking him with the awful stiff smile of 
death. 


Sometimes he was almost crushed by the sense of his doom. What was 
the good of scheming against Micky? At most times he hated that face, and 
in hate fought against its seeming influence. He’d do Micky yet. He’d get 
out of the ship. It was like a battle between them. He worked in the coal 
compartment as a man striving with a rival for mastery. 

And he felt he was winning, beating the power of the mocking dead 
man. The first day gave the ship a fine run south, brought him very close to. 
Lisbon. There was no hitch; they were rushing to his freedom at full speed. 
His heart quickened. Dragging on his singlet just before knocking off that 
night, Sam hung, 


his body half out of the garment, to jeer up at the 1imaginery face mocking 
down at him. He was beating Micky. He laughed upward, snapping his 
fingers. 

“T’ll beat you,” he snarled. “I'll beat you, you see, you swine.” 

But his fear had not gone. He knew the face was up there in the coal, 
grinning, mocking. He was beating Micky, but he felt he was beating him 
too easily. Micky was up to something. What? 

When they ran into the spring gales he knew. He lifted his hands to the 
coal above his head and cursed Micky. 

The Concepcion wallowed and swung, and stooping over his shovel he 
lifted his face and cursed again, cursed with a cringe in his curse. He was 
weak with terror. He could feel the stiff, horribly silent laugh of Micky’s 
face fixed upon him. He felt that Micky was behind all this, playing with 
him. 

The Concepcion tried to fight the gale, and had a bad time. The big seas 
roared and charged at her and seemed intent on beating her back. She 
fought them in a wallow of waves and foam. Sam Dunn joined in this fight 
with a desperate ardour. He knew all the time it was his battle, not the battle 
of the ship. 

But his efforts went for nothing. The ship made no headway. And as the 
fight went on the barrier of coal became thinner, thinner. And there was 
Micky above him coming nearer, nearer, smiling all the time, mocking him. 

The storms went on. The Concepcion was hove-to, but steam was 
necessary all the same. The stokers clamoured for coal. And there was the 
ship, standing still, and Micky getting nearer all the time. Sam stood in the 


coal compartment and raved up at the corpse. He knew he was trapped, 
trapped. He raged impotently. 

A man in bunker No. 1 had his leg broken. The crew began to speak of a 
curse on the ship and to 


look at each other with questioning eyes. Someone tried to be sensible, and 
said the only curse lay in the man-killing-overhead bunkers. In a storm like 
this the coal was bound to shift, and then at the swing of the boat down it 
came at a run on top of the trimmer. The man in No. 1 had been hurt like 
this. 

In the coal compartment Sam could feel the near approach of Micky. He 
passed from raging anger to a cringing whining. In a sick whisper he told 
Micky that he hadn’t meant to kill him. He pleaded with Micky for mercy. 
And he went on trimming the coal, thinning the barrier. His pleadings with 
the dead man became hysterical. 

Then abruptly they were out of the storm, going fast through a heavy sea 
and nearing Lisbon. Sam recovered his nerve. It would be all right after all. 
Even if the Concepcion made Lisbon late it couldn’t alter things. He’d 
desert and be safe. He was quite ashamed at having tried to mollify the 
dead man. The dead man was, after all, impotent. He began to sneer as he 
worked. 

The sea was heavy and the Concepcion tossed a great deal, but she went 
on bravely. The Portuguese coast began piling up to port. They were 
slipping by it quickly. Everybody was cheerful after the storm. Sam was 
more cheerful than anybody else. He was beating Micky. He would win. 
Nobody talked of curses or overhead bunkers now. 

He went down to his watch, his last watch, almost happily. The sea was 
still heavy, but there was sun-light over all, and the Tagus was but an hour 
away. He knew he had won. Not even Micky had any power to hold him 
now. The trimmer going off his watch told him something about loose coal, 
but he did not hear. He had beaten Micky, he was safe; that was all that 
mattered. 

He worked and joked through the hatch with the stokers as he threw the 
coal out to them. They told 


him not to be so energetic, as they were making port and steam was not a 
vital thing in life. He laughed at them. He laughed louder when the ship 
began rolling heavily as she turned to enter the mouth of the river. He 
laughed happily. Then, as water 1s shut off from a tap, he stopped laughing. 

He seemed to have heard an echo of his laugh, the same laugh as his 
own but more coldly sinister, more terrible. He hung looking up, 
frightened. A little trickle of coal had broken away from the bunker 
overhead and fallen on the floor. Had that been the sound he had heard? Fie 
thought not. He thought—— 

The coal was moving. The swing of the ship had shifted it. It was 
moving. Fie must jump clear. But he could not jump. Micky’s face seemed 
to be looking down at him; the chill, horrible smile of mockery was on 
Micky’s face—it held him. Fie was gripped in a vice of terror. 

The coal moved and he screamed, screamed shrilly with the knowledge 
of death on him. The coal with a roar like thunder engulfed him. 

When the stokers got into the coal compartment, they wondered how it 
was that Sam Dunn was lying on top of the great mound of coal and not 
buried under it. When they turned the body over it was not Sam Dunn. It 
was a corpse with a terrible wound in its neck and a horrible set smile of 
mockery on his dead face. The Third Engineer gasped at the face. 

“My God, that’s Micky O’Brien!” 

It was an hour before they got the coal off the dead body of Sam Dunn. 


BLOOD 
RUPERT GRAYSON 


A night of drifting snow. 

There was a steady drip-drip of water. The girl looked up sharply at the 
window. The coming darkness seemed to be wrapping itself around her for 
the twilight was slipping out of the window and chasing across the moor. 

Slowly she rose to her feet and lit the oil lamp. The sweep of the wind in 
the undergrowth rose like a sigh and fell away in a gentle whisper. She 
leaned heavily against the tall oak cupboard that stood against the corner. 
With terror in her heart she looked out into the night. Pier soft lips were 
trembling. 

“Ich bin allein,” she muttered. Alone. She glanced behind her and the 
light caught and reflected itself in the whites of her eyes. The bedroom door 
stood like a strip of black velvet against the whitewashed wall. Beyond that 
—the body. She thought of her father’s face, white and drawn, his angry 
moods, his laughing moods, and his protection lost to her for ever. Then, 
with this last thought, came the full realisation of her danger. 

Only the fear of her father would keep Volpine away, and now ... he had 
told her that he would know. “My friend will tell me,” he had called, as he 
stroked the mis-shapen vulture. He was never without the bird; it lived 
perched on his shoulder. 

Thin, long fingers Volpine had, and when they touched his pock-marked 
face they would leave a moist appearance on the skin, and when he touched 
his lips they shone like half-dried varnish. 


Could the vulture tell him that her father was dead? Was it possessed of 
some uncanny intuition that would guide his master to her home only when 
Death had robbed her of safety? To-morrow all would be well, but the 
coming night was pregnant with danger. 

The village was seven kilometres away, beyond the moor, beyond the 
river. The snow had stopped now and the steady drip-drip of thawing ice 
had ceased. The wind had come into its own again, sweeping up the valley 
and, whining over the ridge, it laid a cloak of troubled snow over the 
helpless land. 


The girl turned to the bedroom and lifted the lamp from the table. Her 
hands were hard and lined. Opening the door, she stood gazing into the 
room. As she lifted the lamp above her head the shadows elongated and 
peopled the walls. For some time her dark eyes rested lovingly on the 
motionless form. She must stay beside him. It was too late to communicate 
with the village. 

As she looked at the brave lines of the face and the eyes closed in death, 
fresh courage came to her, and with it the determination to conquer her 
fears. She rubbed her eyes roughly with the knuckles of her clenched hand. 
After all, how could Volpine know? She was armed with courage and there 
was always God. Slowly she made the Sign of the Cross. There was no 
danger ... and yet ... 

The wind was still rising, and in its mournful wail a note of warning 
seemed to call to her. It was best to take no risks. No one could afford to 
take risks. She walked slowly round the room from one window to another, 
pulling the fastenings securely across. Outside the night was black, no 
moon to light the bridle path from Oben—that was something to be 
thankful for. In the small kitchen the unwashed plates in their trivial way 
brought home her utter loneliness, and with this her overwhelming loss. 
Her eye rested on her father’s comb. It lay on a side shelf entwined 


with hair the colour of sun-dried grass. She had run it through his beard that 
afternoon. 

(“I may be dying, but that is no necessity to be uncomfortable as well.”) 

The hanging creepers were tapping insistently against the windows as 
she passed from one room to another. In spite of herself the girl pulled the 
blinds across hurriedly. Danger would come from the night, and inside only 
the old door and rusty fastenings stood to protect her from Volpine. For a 
moment she stood motionless and rigid in the middle of the room, for she 
was listening. When she closed her eyes she could see the track of the 
bridle path. Leaving the old snow-stacked wall at Oben, it wandered across 
the fields, then over the river, by the bridge old Hans had built, up the hill, 
through the wood and on to the moor. Once on the moor, how quickly, how 
straight it ran up to the very door. 

The girl’s glance fell to the gently flapping rug that lay before the door. 
Fascinated, she watched it. It reminded her of carpet slippers: her father’s. 


He would never need them again, and she remembered they were lying 
useless at the foot of his bed. 

As her thoughts stumbled round her brain, suddenly a great “V” burned 
itself into her consciousness like a night-sign in Vienna—and then O-L-P-I- 
N-E, each letter larger than the last, and they were being shot at her out of a 
polished cylinder. How could he know? The dreaded questions raced 
through her brain, leaving a track of uncertainty like a tightening wire 
around her head. She caught her breath. Even now she seemed to see him 
somewhere by the wood with his face turned to the hideous bird on his 
shoulder. He would be picking his way carefully. Volpine was always 
careful with the wind stirring the vulture’s feathers. 

Then, to take her mind off these things, she would prepare the food for 
the morning and wash up the 


dishes. Old Graben from the village store would call next morning with 
provisions for the week. In the meantime there was the night to be faced, 
and the thoughts that stalked unceasingly through her brain. Everywhere 
the sinister memory of Volpine’s words seemed to be throwing shadows 
across her thoughts. “Ich werde wissen!” (I will know). Was it possible that 
a vulture could sense the dead from so great a distance? And Volpine, how 
should he know? 

Haunting the valley with his sinister presence while there hung over him 
like an angry sky the rumour that once he had been a priest. “A carrion 
crow living with a vulture,” the men whispered; but the women crossed 
themselves and hurried by. 

Once he had cried to her: “Why cannot you love me? You have loved in 
the village.” 

“Aye, and what girl has not—with youth and strong white teeth and soft 
red lips like mine?” she had replied. But all the time she had been afraid. 

The girl remembered him in her shadow-peopled infancy—a figure to be 
feared—then, later, as she grew older, she learned to stand beside her father 
for protection. Volpine’s loose mouth, smiling in a row of yellow fangs; the 
bird his constant companion, liceinfested and scaly-eyed—the bogey of her 
infancy had grown into the terror of her girlhood. 

She must keep the bedroom well lighted. Her own room was not so 
important. But at all costs he must believe that her father was still alive. 
She knew that often Volpine would follow the path to the ridge; from there 


he could see the cottage lights. Sometimes he would approach nearer, 
standing in the shadows near the well on the chance that she might leave 
the cottage to draw water. Since the day her father caught him with his 
long-lashed whip, that had been a good joke that he had cracked about his 
body, for the man had never approached nearer. Yet the girl was conscious 
of a patient watchfulness, spider-like in its vigilance, 


never ceasing, confident that time would bring him opportunity. 

That evening, somehow, he had heard her father was ill. He had called to 
her in the twilight that he would know. 

The girl wiped her nervous hands on her blue check apron. In spite of 
her terror there was something that held her to her home, some 
determination that nothing would drive her out and leave her father’s body 
to the mercy of Volpine. 

She bent down to reach for the bucket. Then she remembered. There had 
been no time to draw water. That meant that she would have to cross over 
to the well. Ordinarily she would have filled the urn with water before 
nightfall. The thought of returning to the empty cottage brought an 
overwhelming sense of loneliness to her. In the days when her father had 
been postman she had been alone, but never at night-time, for the last post 
was delivered in the valley in the early afternoon. She had been there at the 
door to greet him. She could see him on the path where it topped the ridge. 
He would be puffing and blowing with his arms waving like a windmill. 
She would be in the doorway every evening to greet him. Sometimes he 
would cut across behind the ridge and take her by surprise. It was an old 
joke, and it never seemed to lose its freshness with him. But the laughing 
face would soon become serious and he would ask her whether Volpine had 
been around the cottage. Often she would keep the secret of his coming 
from him, for the watching figure that haunted her during the day would 
have slunk away before her father’s return. 

The realisation that she must face Volpine alone brought a chill to her 
heart, and there was also the knowledge that even now he might be waiting 
outside in the snow. 

With trembling hands she pulled on her heavy boots and lit the hurricane 
lamp that hung by the fireside. 


Opening the door, she stepped out into the night. The ridge partially 
protected the cottage from the wind, but the snow lay high against the old 
walls. From door to well was fifty yards. The lamp threw a swinging circle 
of light around her as she moved unsteadily forward. There should have 
been rocks to guide her and boulders, each a friend to her, but the drifting 
snow had thrown a carpet of glittering white across the ground. Her heavy 
boots made a faint crushing sound as they sank and were lifted out of the 
virgin snow. On her right a tree trunk lay under the snow like a monster 
grave; or a body swollen after death. 

She tried to wet her lips, but the cold air found them quickly and dried 
them. The thick leather belt round her waist gave her confidence; it held her 
body erect as, with her chin thrust forward and her head held high, she 
pressed into the darkness. Once she stopped in her stride, balancing herself 
awkwardly to listen. She held her lamp aloft and set the bucket down. Her 
boots were wheezing as she spread her toes to strengthen her foothold. 

Only the sound of the wind greeted her and she swept the hair from her 
eyes. The bucket was by her side. She picked it up. The snow had formed in 
tlie bottom rim, leaving a mark like a circle of ink beside her. She knocked 
the bucket against her boot to release the snow; the clatter of the handle 
relieved her pent-up feelings. It was louder than her breathing and it 
drowned the thumping of her heart. At the well she lowered the bucket until 
she heard from the hollow depths the gentle crick-crack as it broke through 
the thin ice. More evenly balanced, she returned to the cottage, making 
fresh footprints between those that led away from her. At the cottage door 
the welcome light brought her fresh courage. 

She hurried in quickly so that in her swaying light she failed to notice in 
the, snow a trail of footprints leading from the ridge up to the cottage door. 
Inside 


the room the girl drove home the bolts across the door. Fate was already 
groping for her ankles and destiny awaited her with hands outstretched to 
clutch her throat. 

Her room faced out to the back of the cottage. Volpine knew this well. 
Often she had seen his grim outline against the sky. The last few days, 
when her father had been growing weaker hour by hour, she knew that 
Volpine had never been far away. In her father’s room she picked up the 
whip which had been her protection for so long. It lay beside the bed. He 


had insisted to the last that it should be within his reach. Softly she stroked 
the leather, thinking of the dear hands that had gripped the handle to guard 
her. Her dark eyes flashed. Lazily she smoothed her hair and bared her 
teeth. 

The wind had dropped and the girl was suddenly conscious of a stillness 
in the atmosphere that was once more broken by the steady drip-drip of 
water. In the silence a vague uneasiness possessed her, and she decided that 
she would spend the night by her father’s side or near the fire. Her eye 
caught the motto beneath the calendar: “Gott mit tins,” or “We with him, 
either way,” she muttered, “he chooses,” and she thought desperately of the 
life that He had taken to be with Him. From her room she dragged her 
feather mattress and laid it beside her father’s bed. Slowly she undressed. 
There was no need to hurry. Only when the sun had climbed the ridge 
would she find safety. Her clothes slipped down easily over her straight 
hips and lay in a bundle round her stockinged feet. In the dim light she 
arched her arms above her head. Then, glancing uneasily at the figure on 
the bed, she drew her coarse nightdress over her head and pulled her 
stockings off. 

At the bedside she knelt and in her prayers she was comforted. She 
loved her prayers until she felt the aching in her knees. They came easily 
when she said 


them by the fireside with the flames warming the soles of her feet. It was 
nine-thirty by the old clock. Always about this time it had been their 
custom to retire. She must extinguish the lamp and candles. Volpine must 
not suspect that things were not the same as any other night. Suspicion 
breeds inquiry. 

In the darkness she stretched her young body on the mattress. As she 
prepared herself to sleep the sounds of night came clearly to her. A hooting 
owl from down in the wood, then silence—a breathless, hollow silence 
broken only by the drip-drip of the water still falling from the roof. 

The girl slept. At midnight she awoke. The atmosphere was charged 
with danger. She was conscious of a wild terror clutching at her, and in the 
deathlike silence she seemed to hear the throbbing of her heart. Her hands 
were cold and clammy. The fire had burned away and she lay rigid and 
motionless in the darkness. Somewhere in the wood she heard the owl 
again and then her ear caught the sound of something moving. For a second 


she lay held in the grip of terror, unable to move, listening. The sound was 
repeated nearer now, a sweeping sound as if some heavy cloak was being 
drawn across the floor. Then silence—a silence that was singing in her ears. 
Night had taken possession of the room, mysterious and suffocating, 
smothering her courage. She must have light. Gently she moved herself and 
stretched out for the matches. Then, as her hand ventured into the inky 
darkness, she felt the scaly feathers of a bird. 

“When you touch a bird, never mind where he comes from, my pretty; 
enough that I have come.” In the darkness the whispered words sent her 
hands to her throat to hold back the scream of terror that was lurking there. 
Somewhere she heard the sound of matches being rattled in a box. A candle 
was lighted. 


The smell of the carrion bird pervaded the room. The girl had sprung to her 
feet. 

In the flickering candle light Volpine was smiling and clicking his teeth 
together. His cheeks were sunken like a man dead about four days. The bird 
was perched on his hand, and in the other he held a shining knife, curved 
like a vulture’s beak. Suddenly he took a pace in her direction. 

“Leave me,” she said, controlling her voice, but jerking her elbow 
nervously. “Graben will be here shortly. I expect him,” she lied. 

“Why should I leave when the snowflakes would wash away your 
kisses?” 

“Stand back,” she whispered hoarsely. “My father is ill and the curse of 
God will be upon you if you harm him.” 

“Why should I harm him? I have come here with love in my heart,” he 
said. “Love will always find altars for forbidden fires, mein liebchen,” he 
whispered. 

“T hate you,” she cried. 

“That will make the surrender all the sweeter. Love in itself is far too 
sweet. I like the bitter dash of hate.” 

A nauseating smell filled her nostrils, for the vulture was struggling to 
leave his master’s hand, and the girl could see the man’s fingers tightening 
on the claws. Raising her finger to her lips, she drew the man’s glance to 
her father: 

“He is sleeping,” she whispered. 


The bird was restless. The bird Anew, but did the man? Volpine’s next 
words confirmed her worst fears: 

“Your father sleeps well, my pretty, and in good company,” he added, 
his mouth twisted into a lecherous smile. “Mehr licht,” he muttered, 
lighting another candle. “Would you have my little pet eat his meal in the 
darkness?” Slowly, with springy steps, he 


moved towards her. “J will be satisfied to taste love, my pretty,” he 
whispered, his evil breath fanning her cheek. “But there are others who 
prefer blood.” 

Suddenly she realised his intention, but, before she could hold him, he 
had pushed her aside. There was a sudden movement, a sound like tearing 
parchment, a chuckle, and he had drawn his knife across the dead man’s 
throat. 

With a scream the girl turned to him. The man’s hand was in her father’s 
beard, tearing it back and opening the wound. The blood flowed sluggishly, 
impeded by a congealed mass of mottled sputum. 

Already the bird was at his meal and the man was pressing his 
loathsome body against hers. His knife was on the bed. Twisting herself 
free, she struck the bird. In that second of freedom she saw the vulture turn 
furiously. Its dripping crimson beak was facing Volpine. She saw the wings 
quiver. Something swept her cheek. The next second the loathsome thing 
was tearing at his master’s face and plucking at his eyes. Already its beak 
had found one eye-socket and now it was seeking the other. 

His cloak had fallen to the side, disclosing beneath the torn shirt and the 
drum-stretched skin across his hairy stomach. 

In the agony of the moment a scream broke from the sightless man, and 
the girl, snatching the knife, buried it in the man’s body. She cut down and 
sideways, and then, because she saw that she had carved a cross, she cut 
again and laughed. 

A thin thread of blood moved gently, with steady purpose, down the 
sloping floor, and as the sunrise topped the ridge it passed the door and, 
dripping sluggishly down the steps, turned the white snow a sullen red. 


THE TENANT 
AUGUST W. DERLETH 


The cab that brought him had long since vanished over the crest of the 
distant hill, and still Gerald Paxton stood and stared at the low English 
country home that rambled away into a charming rock garden at the left. 
The door of the residence was partly open, suggesting perhaps that he was 
expected. Through the French window he could see Michael Sanbury 
busily writing at the centre table. From the rock garden at the left came 
Michael’s right-hand man, whose name, Paxton remembered, was Jenkins. 

“Hallo, there. You’re Mr. Paxton, I suppose. Mr. Sanbury’s been looking 
for you. You’re to go right in, sir.” 

“All right, Jenkins.” 

“You’d better go through the French windows, sir; I think Mr. Sanbury’s 
in his library.” 

Mr. Paxton made his way slowly up the flagstone walk to the open 
windows. Jenkins looked meditatively at the trowel in his right hand, and 
began to meander casually back to the rock garden. For a moment Paxton 
hesitated before the windows; then he walked into the room. 

He had progressed almost to the spot where Michael Sanbury sat, 
surrounded by sheaves of paper on all sides, before he was noticed. 

“My dear Gerald! What a surprise!” 

“Glad to see you again, Michael.” 

“Sit down, anywhere.” 

“T thought I'd have to run down here and see why you’ve secluded 
yourself.” 

“I’m taking life easy now, Gerald.” 

“This isn’t by any means your place, is it?” 


“Tt is. Surprised, aren’t you? No more than I was when I first learned of 
it. 

“How did you get it?” 

“T inherited it by my grandfather’s will. You should have seen it when I 
got here; I could have palmed it off as an antique ruin. With the help of 
Jenkins I’ve made a fair place out of it.” 

“T noticed. Especially your rock garden.” 


“Yes, I insisted on the rock garden; I had plenty of facilities, in the way 
of rocks.” 

“How old do you think the building is?” 

“T haven’t the remotest idea. I can remember it vaguely during my 
grandfather’s day.” 

“T can’t recall ever having heard of your grand-father.” 

“T don’t think you did. He disappeared from this house when I was very 
young. His disappearance, by the way, gave rise to a peculiar rumour to the 
effect that this old house has an unseen tenant. You see, the conditions of 
my grandfather’s disappearance arc rather odd, to put it mildly. He 
vanished from the house while every possible exit from both house and 
grounds was guarded—not, of course, by hired guards, but by 
circumstantial guards. Nothing was ever heard of him.” 

“A curious story. It reminds me very much of the disappearance of Roxy 
Camburn, the pseudo-scientist.” 

“It should remind you; Roxy Camburn was my grandfather, my mother’s 
father.” 

“My dear Gerald!” 

“He wasn’t, if you happen to remember, just exactly a reputable 
character.” 

“T do recollect that there were ugly rumours current about him. Nothing 
was ever proved, so far as I remember.” 

“No, nothing was ever proved; that’s true. His name was connected with 
the disappearance of several small children from the countryside.” 


“It was about the time of the agitation about vampires, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, I believe it was.” 

Michael Sanbury rose slowly and yawned. “Come, let me show you to 
your room. I think Jenkins is out in the garden.” 

“Yes. I saw him there when I came; in fact, he directed me to your 
library.” 

The two men moved slowly from the room. 

It was not exactly the kind of house Gerald Paxton had pictured to 
himself. Not that he was disappointed; he wasn’t. There was a curious air of 
dejection about the place, in spite of its beautiful surroundings and its 
perfectly charming appearance. Michael had given him a grand old room, 
which had once been the study of his eccentric grandfather. It had been 


refurnished in excellent harmony, with a curiously feminine attention to 
detail. The two large windows, which overlooked a long stretch of rolling 
country, were hung with chintz and what looked to be muslin, but proved to 
be muslinette. Close to the window-seats stood a transformation chair, and 
to the right of this a smoking-stand, with place for books or magazines, or 
whatever one wished to put there. The bed was swollen with softness, and it 
looked very much as if the puffy coverings would envelop him if he slept 
therein. But he did sleep in the bed, and a particularly refreshing sleep it 
was, So he told his host the following morning. 

“I’m glad,” said Michael, “that you liked it. I thought that perhaps you 
might be disturbed in the night. You weren’t, were you?” 

“T don’t think I ever slept better. I heard nothing to disturb me. As a rule 
I sleep quite soundly. What made you ask?” 

“Jenkins has a most annoying habit of puttering about at all hours. He’s 
disturbed me once or twice, and I’ve reprimanded him, but it doesn’t seem 
to bother 


him. He knows I wouldn’t discharge him, for he’s priceless as a man of all 
work.” 

“He’s been with you for years, hasn’t he?” 

“Twelve years. My sister has tried to get him from me; she’s too 
conscious of his worth to please me.” 

The two men rose and strolled out into the rock garden. 

“There’s one thing,” Michael resumed, “that I have against Jenkins: he 
believes that silly rumour of an unseen tenant in the house.” 

“How odd! He seems a sensible man.” 

“He is, Gerald; too sensible. Nothing I can say will change his mind in 
the least. He’s bound that there’s something else in this house; he doesn’t 
say somebody, but something. That’s why he putters about so much during 
the night; he’s determined to discover the tenant.” 

“How droll! Can’t you suggest anything that might explain 1t—his 
attitude, I mean?” 

“T’ve been thinking, Gerald. And I wondered whether my grandfather 
has anything to do with this. You know, Jenkins worked under him two 
years. Odd as it is, he refuses to speak to me about him.” 

“Well, your Jenkins is proving somewhat of a mystery.” 


“He is a mystery; twelve years with him, and I know no more of him 
now than I ever did. At first he objected violently to my rejuvenating this 
place, but when he saw that I was as fully determined to do so as he was 
bound that I should not, he gave in without another word. Nor has he said 
anything since.” 

“T wonder what he’d tell me if I asked him?” 

“Why not try asking him?” 

“T think I shall; it won’t do any harm.” 

Two days later the inimitable Jenkins was being persistently annoyed by 
Gerald Paxton, who had taken it upon himself to fathom the mystery. The 
two men stood in the rock garden, Jenkins sedulously 


trimming a rose tree, Paxton standing near, watching him. 

“Is it true, then, that the old man kidnapped these children for his 
experiments?” 

“Utter rot, sir; the old man wasn’t half so bad as he was painted. He 
wouldn’t harm a living thing if he could help it. Sometimes, though, he 
couldn’t.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“He used to tell me that he needed living things to feed his pet.” 

“What sort of pct did he have?” 

“There you have me, sir. Just between you and me, sir, the old man was 
a bit daft. I never did see that pet, but I did hear some queer things at night. 
All sorts of noises there were, and when I asked the old man about them he 
used to laugh and say that he had been feeding his pet.” 

Jenkins stopped and glanced nervously toward the house. He bent 
toward Paxton. 

“It’s odd, sir, but I’ve heard noises since the old man died, while young 
Mr. Sanbury’s been in the house.” 

“What sort of noises were there?” 

“Different kinds, and they’re hard to describe. One, though, I heard all 
the time—a kind of wet, sloshy noise, as if someone were throwing a 
soaked sponge on the floor.” 

“Did you ever search the house, Jenkins?” 

“T’ve searched that house so often that I could find my way through it 
blindfolded. I’ve gotten up more than once at night, and I’ve gone from 


garret to cellar, and all the good it’s done me is to make Mr. Sanbury 
suspicious.” 

“Where do these noises seem to come from?” 

“It’s hard to say, but I think it’s the cellar, or below the cellar if that be 
possible.” 

Michael Sanbury emerged from between the French windows and 
started for the rock garden. Jenkins bent again to the rose tree. Paxton 
moved to pick a rose. 


“I say, Jenkins; suppose we search the house tomorrow while Mr. 
Sanbury’s gone to the village?” 

“He’ll ask you to go with him.” 

“Tl be indisposed.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

Michael Sanbury came up. He took Paxton by the arm and moved with 
him to the farther extremity of the rock garden. 

“Have you discovered anything?” 

“No. Singularly enough, he doesn’t want to speak about him.” 

“Just what I thought.” 

“By the way, Michael, what sort of thing did your grandfather go in 
for?” 

“As far as I remember it was bacteria culture.” 

“Oh! yes; it was he who wrote the paper that called down the wrath of 
Sir Crichton Crookes and hisschool.” 

“T don’t remember.” 

“Yes, undoubtedly it was he.” 

It was already late in the afternoon of the following day when Jenkins 
and Paxton ended their methodical search in the cellar of Michael 
Sanbury’s home. They had discovered nothing, and Paxton was quite ready 
to regard with amusement his credulous belief in Jenkins. Jenkins, firm in 
his belief, stood looking at the rear wall of the cellar with narrowed eyes, 
his head cocked a bit to one side, his thin lips pressed firmly together. 

“It occurs to me, sir, that the cellar was larger than this when I worked 
under Mr. Camburn.” 

“That wall does look newer than the other three. Suppose you tap it?” 

Jenkins was already at the wall, pounding upon it. It gave back a hollow 
sound that seemed to echo from within. 


“Well, there’s a hollow space behind it, all right. What are we going to 
do about it?” 
“T don’t think there’s much danger of Mr. 


Sanbury’s return for some time yet. I think we’d be safe in removing one or 
two stones to give us some idea of what’s behind this wall. We can always 
put them back again.” 

“Very well, then; let’s get at it.” 

Jenkins went upstairs and returned in a few minutes with a crowbar and 
a sledge-hammer. The two men attacked the wall. In five minutes a hole 
large enough for a man to crawl through had been made in the wall; a few 
seconds later the men were standing in the space disclosed, regarding a 
large, deep pit in the earth. 

“Flash your light into that pit, Jenkins.” 

A stream of light lit up the almost perpendicular walls of the pit and the 
black slimy bottom. 

“Mud!” from Jenkins. 

“Tt looks like black jelly.” 

“Ugh!” 

“That’s what has been causing your noises, Jenkins. Bubbles rising 
through that slime, or perhaps suction.” 

“Perhaps it is, sir. It’s quite possible, at any rate.” 

“Listen. There’s someone walking about above. Mr. Sanbury’s returned. 
Pll go up to him. You put the stones back; we’I1 wall it up later.” 

Gerald Paxton ran up the stone steps and down the hall into the library. 
Michael Sanbury stood by the table, drawing off his gloves. He turned. 

“T’ve sold my novel, Gerald. To Sadler’s for five hundred pounds.” 

“Congratulations, Michael. I haven’t been exactly idle all day. In fact 
Jenkins and I have discovered the mysterious tenant of this place.” 

“No!” 

“It was nothing but a mud-bottomed pit walled off from the cellar. 
Jenkins had been hearing noises, caused by suction in the slime and mud; 
that’s why he believed in the tenant story.” 

“Well, that’s a relief. And, by the way, I inquired about my grandfather 
down at the village. It 


appears he is generally hated there. One old man, formerly a university 
professor, pointed out to me that the man was unquestionably insane. He 
says my grandfather entertained the belief that bacteria could be bred, and 
could be grown into an entity which would grow in proportion to its food. 
My grandfather is said to have believed that live food advanced the growth 
of a bacterium entity, and when some children disappeared in the locality 
(they were probably carried off by gipsies), it was thought that my insane 
ancestor had kidnapped them. Some action was actually taken against him, 
but nothing was ever proved.” 

“That helps to clear up our little mystery.” 

“It wasn’t so deep after all, was it?” The strokes of a clock somewhere 
in the house came clearly to Gerald Paxton as he lay half awake, half 
asleep, in his bed. He heard an owl call somewhere outside the window, 
and a moment later another. His watch ticked sharply on his arm. 

The night was warm, and Gerald Paxton had lain for some time feigning 
sleep. It was already after midnight. Dimly to his ears came a soft sound, as 
of a soaked sponge being thrown to the floor. He listened. The sound 
increased in intensity; 1t seemed to be coming toward him. He started, and 
strove in his dream state to think of the day’s discovery, of the suction of 
the mud in the pit, when suddenly he heard a new sound—a soft padding, 
as if someone were walking down the hall. Immediately alert, he thought of 
Jenkins, and of his nocturnal investigations. He wondered whether Michael 
heard. It dawned upon him at last that the soft spongy sound was 
annoyingly close, and he half rose in his bed, and strained his ears to listen. 
Suddenly, clearly, came a shot, and immediately after a sound as of a great 
mass of jelly sliding down the stone steps into the cellar. 

Gerald Paxton arose, put on his slippers and snatched his dressing-gown. 
He switched on the light in the 


hall and ran to Michael’s room. Michael, pale, wide-eyed, came from his 
room with a flashlight in one hand and a revolver in the other. 

“It was Jenkins,” said Michael, pointing down the hall to Jenkins’ room. 
Through the open door they could see Jenkins’ empty bed in the glare of 
the electric light. 

“But what on earth is the man doing at this hour of the night?” 

“I’m used to hearing him about—but shooting! It’s beyond me. I didn’t 
even know the man had a weapon.” 


“He seems to have gone into the cellar.” 

“T guess there’s nothing for us to do but follow him.” 

Michael leading, they moved off down the hall, and on into the dark 
cellar. Michael flashed his light about until finally it came to rest upon an 
ominous aperture in the rear wall, and a cluster of scattered stones below it. 
The darkness of the pit seemed to come out to meet the light. Without 
warning, Paxton snatched the light from Sanbury and ran forward through 
the aperture into the enclosure. On the ground, almost at the edge of the pit, 
lay a revolver. The barrel of the weapon was coated with a slimy, jellylike 
substance, clearly like to the mud at the bottom of the pit! Paxton stared at 
it with unseeing eyes. His flashlight wavered; it illuminated for a moment 
the mud of the pit, from the undisturbed surface of which came a loud 
sucking noise. 

Blindly, Gerald Paxton ran from the pit into the arms of Michael, who 
had come to the broken wall. 

“My God! My God! Cement, Michael; we must have cement to fix this 
wall!” 

“But Jenkins? Where is Jenkins?” 

“We must leave this place at once, Michael.” 

“Without——?” 

“Yes, yes; at once. My God! The tenant got Jenkins!” 


WHITE LOTUS FLOWER 
HAROLD MARKHAM 


“Huzoor,” wailed Seta Ram, “it is thy servant warns thee—thy servant 
who has eaten of thy salt!” 

Major McBride looked down from his six feet of fair-whiskered height 
into the pitiful brown face with eyes like a hurt spaniel’s. The little bearer 
was almost ridiculous in his earnestness and distress; the Major couldn’t 
help smiling a little. 

But it was no joke to Seta Ram. 

“Master!” he continued, “I beseech thee to hear! Thou, I know, art a man 
and a soldier of the white Queen, and duty is duty; but she—Oh, protector 
of the poor, would this be a place for the young Memsah’b if the storm 
should break? Only last night I heard: id 

The Major raised an admonitory finger. He could see through the 
window over the little man’s head and there was a white girl coming up the 
path to the bungalow. Seta Ram salaamed and drew back reverently as 
Christina McBride came in. 

“Well, m’dear?” her father greeted her, “had a good ride?” 

She nodded, her blue eyes sparkling; then she turned them on the bearer. 

“What is the matter with Seta Ram, papa? I heard you talking 
Hindustani as I came up, and he sounded as if he were worried over 
something. Has Chograh been stealing vegetables again?” 

The hurt-spaniel eyes switched querulously from father to daughter and 
back. 

“Er—no, m’dear—not that, this time. Only a little matter you—er— 
wouldn’t understand. Nothing of—er—importance.” 


She frowned. 

“T meant to tell you there was a horrid man shouted after me as I rode 
through the bazaar. I couldn’t understand him, of course, but he sounded 
quite hateful. A big man, he was, half-naked, with dyed red hair and ashes 
plastered all over him and the most dreadful eyes.” 

The Major nodded. 

“Ah yes, a Saddhu. One of these—er—religious fanatics, y’know. But 
nothing to take seriously I—er—hope you didn’t notice him?” 


“Oh dear no! I just rode straight on.” 

“Quite right, m’dear. Now you might go and change your dress before 
tiffin; you know we have the Walmsleys coming.” 

“Very well, papa!” And with a radiant smile she was off. 

The Hindoo’s eyes followed her with a bitter hunger—so white, so 
slender, so golden-haired—such a contrast from the dusky beauties of 
Garampur! His “White Lotus Flower,” he called her. 

Life had opened out into undreamt-of vistas of delight when she came, 
only three months since, to join her father at the little detachment station 
where he commanded his squadron of the South Punjab Horse. Then had 
Seta Ram first known love—and a love that was all the more divine since it 
was unattainable—the unselfish devotion of a worshipper for a goddess in 
the clouds. 

As she passed through the chik curtain he turned again to his master with 
a look of the utmost agony. 

“She, Huzoor, she—if the storm should break!” 

The Major chewed his moustache and paced the room. 

“Seriously, Seta Ram,” he said at last, turning on the servant, “what 
precisely have you heard?” 

It was a weird, impalpable tale and one to carry a certain weight with the 
Major, whose despatches had 


told him already of grumbling among the native troops. It was a tale of 
murmurings in the long, spice-scented bazaar, of strange catch-words 
dropped from the lips of stranger men, of prophets and wild preachers and 
an ever-growing whisper of discontent. 

Major McBride measured the bearer’s story carefully beside those he 
had already heard. Beside that of some Sepoys who were refusing to bite 
cartridges they believed to be greased with the fat of pigs and cows, of 
others who feared the Government would send them overseas and make 
them lose their caste. 

He stroked his long whiskers thoughtfully as he paced the room. 

“Fools, triple fools and sons of Jehannum are they!” cried the servant. 
“Can they not see that India has never known such peace and prosperity as 
under the white Raj? Do they not realise that if the English left us it would 
be war, war and never-ceasing war—the Pathan against the Punjabi, the 
Punjabi against the Sikh? They are mad, mad, Huzoor—and with madmen 


let loose what place is India for a young Memsah’b?” He paused, 
breathless, from his oration. 

“T think you are right, Seta Ram,” said his master. “I will apply for leave 
to take the young Memsah’b down to Bombay. But, for the time being, 
there are two hundred and fifty loyal sabres in this town, remember, and 
therefore the danger is small.” 

“But, master——” 

“Enough. I have decided. See—my guests arrive!” 

A middle-aged man in frock coat and solar topee had just dismounted at 
the gate and was helping a plump, jolly-looking lady from her pony. 

“Ah, how-d’ye-do, Walmsley?” The Major greeted his guest a few 
moments later. “Mrs. Walmsley, your servant, Ma’m! My—er—daughter 
will be with us in a moment. You are not feeling the heat, I trust?” 


Next morning occurred many things. 

There was shouting and rioting in the town and the soldiers were called 
out. 

They promptly turned their carbines on Major McBride and his two 
subalterns and shot them down in cold blood; after that they joined the 
insurgents. 

Seta Ram saw the mob swirl up to the gates of the Walmsleys’ 
bungalow; saw the grey-haired banker go down, pistol in hand, before 
them; saw them pour like a sea into the house. 

Almost directly they swerved off and the dark, merciless current set 
towards the bungalow of the late Major McBride. 

A sudden death-cold fear seized him, paralysed him. His knees sagged 
and his arms dropped to his sides. 

“Oh, Krishna! Krishna!” he wailed. The awful thing had come to pass. 
The storm had broken, and those who were to have defended his white 
lotus flower from it were dead or swept into the maelstrom of it. 

A white-turbaned face was thrust into his and the white turban was 
crossed with a green band, bearing the dead banker’s crest. 

“Ohe, Seta Ram badahur! We are free, we are free! The rule of the 
Feringhi masters is at an end!” He waved a knife, doubtless stained with 
the blood of his own master, and rushed the smaller man forward towards 
the doomed house. 


A dark figure with flying hair sprang up before them—“Ishtina” 
Memsah’b’s Ayah! 

“Back!” she screamed, “back you children of Shaitan!” 

“Out of the way, Ayah Kadeza!” shouted a soldier. “Let us pass!” 

“Over my corpse, thou haremzada!\” 

“So be it, then!” 

Several muskets cracked at once. The old woman fell and Seta Ram 
heard her shrieks as the mutineers poured over her and literally hacked her 
in pieces. 


So fared the native who stood loyal to her young white mistress! 

Seta Ram was swept into the house and found himself in the dining- 
room, where they were already looting the dead Major’s cellaret. The 
brandy and port wine inflamed their passions still further and they mingled 
the filthiest songs of bazaar and camp with their devilish war-cries. He 
cringed into a corner, weak with horror, and almost unconsciously loosened 
the band from his turban which bore his master’s crest. 

Suddenly, above the uproar of native voices rose a scream—the scream 
of a white girl: 

“Papa! Papa! Help!” 

It trailed off into a long, shuddering cry. 

“Oh, Gods of my fathers!” Seta Ram shivered with the utter nausea of it, 
“they have found her—the white lotus flower!” 

He staggered forward, for the moment intent on flinging himself 
between her and those coloured fiends, as the old Ayah had done; but he got 
no nearer than the door of the bedroom from which her screams had come. 
There his courage poured out of him as though a leak in his very soul, and 
he fell moaning to the ground and lay there, quivering with sickly, physical 
fear. 

What passed next he sensed as an onlooker from a different world. He 
saw, he heard, but had neither the power nor even the will left him to 
interfere. 

He saw her feet in their little white shoes beneath the curtain—saw them 
staggering hither and thither as she struggled, screaming, with the 
mutineers. He saw the little feet raised, still struggling, from the floor. He 
heard the screams die away, stifled. He heard the brutal laughter and other 


yet more revolting sounds. There were six of them in there with her—six 
sons of hell—and he knew everything that they were doing. 

A last cry—it was a prayer, could he have interpreted it—then all was 
over. A thud of a falling body. A 


white arm outstretched upon the floor, the hand half closed and a little pearl 
ring upon one finger. A brown hand swooped down and wrenched this off. 
The murderers stumbled over Seta Ram and cursed him as they shambled 
out. 

It became suddenly hot. 

Hands seized him and dragged him away. 

He realised he was lying out in the garden, by the big water cistern. 
There was a red glare before him and the crackle and hiss of flames in his 
ears. 

Then he knew no more. 

He came to where the mob had left him, and at first rejoiced as a man 
who wakens from a horrid dream. Then he sat up, blinked, looked round 
him, and the truth descended on him in all its overwhelming horror. The 
bungalow was a blackened ruin: somewhere inside it were the charred 
bones of her who had been his goddess and his life’s ideal—and he had 
stood by and let them do it to her—he had been afraid to put his body 
between her and them as the old Ayah had done. He wept bitterly, like Peter 
of old. He had betrayed his faith! 

The mutineers left him alone in the days that followed, and, going about 
like a man dazed, he dimly recognised one or two of the “sons of pigs” who 
had come out of that fatal room the moment before it became his white 
lotus flower’s funeral pyre. Pie noted their faces, their comings and goings. 
He gradually made plans for revenge which he discarded, each as it was 
made, as impracticable. 

He changed as those dull, heartless days crept by. The mild, physically- 
cowardly little serving man became a cold, relentless entity—a weapon 
sharpened and tempered for one great thrust to be made in the gods’ good 
time. 

For Seta Ram never doubted but that his gods to 


whom he prayed would somehow, some day, make him the instrument of 
their vengeance on those devils who had soiled and slain his mistress. 

One early morning he was out on the maidan—the great plain in front of 
the town—where he often walked, ruminating his various plans for 
revenge. The sun was just up and the chill of an Indian dawn had given 
place to an agreeable warmth that foretold the intense heat of the coming 
day. He was hungry, though he scarcely knew it, for his hunger of the soul 
was too great for him to so much as think about the lesser hunger of the 
body. 

He walked slowly with his eyes on the ground and his thoughts in the 
near, dear past—before evil men rose up against their rulers and trampled 
his white blossom in the dust. 

Suddenly the little man raised his head and stopped, listening. From 
some bushes, but a few paces from him, came the groans of a man in 
torment. 

Seta Ram turned aside and, parting the bushes, looked down upon the 
agonised, brown face of a man who writhed, turban-less and naked save for 
a loin-cloth, on the ground. For a moment he regarded the sufferer mildly; 
then his eyes, once those of a hurt spaniel, became cold points of fire—for 
the face he looked into was never so distorted by pain but that he knew it. 
One of the men who had violated and killed “Ishtina, Memsah’b”! 

So! The gods had struck! 

Another glance at the tortured form revealed certain symptoms, 
indescribable in a narrative of this kind. Suffice it that the murderer was 
dying by inches of a gruesome, an infinitely painful disease. 

“Water—water,” he croaked hoarsely. ““Water, for the love of Krishna!” 

Seta Ram did not answer. 

He stood deadly still, feasting his eyes on the vengeance of the just gods. 


Gradually a deep sorrow came over him: the gods had struck, indeed; 
but they had ignored his prayer—only one had been smitten and the rod 
had been withheld from the hand of Seta Ram. 

“Water—water,” pleaded the mutineer, ever more faintly. 

Seta Ram smiled slowly, cruelly. Then he deliberately spat in the face of 
the dying man and turned callously away. 

From behind him came the sounds of a man weeping for utter 
hopelessness. It was well. If the gods had smitten, he had at least rubbed 


salt into the wound! 

But what of it? 

That dog among the bushes, who would be vultures’ meat by the 
evening, was but one—and there had been six in the room when White 
Lotus Flower was done to death. 

He slowly retraced his steps, passing into the town by way of the 
principal well where some women were filling pitchers with the clear 
water. He had passed the well by some hundred paces when the heavens— 
or hell—opened and the little Hindoo glorified his gods—for the hour of 
vengeance had come! 

Glorious, infallible, immense, his plan unfurled itself before him, but not 
the slightest change of expression nor even a variation of his slow, 
measured walk betrayed the passion it awaked in him. He paced on calmly 
to the big reservoir up at the dead Major’s bungalow, to the place where he 
had fallen insensible when they left him, after the frightful scene which had 
so changed his life; and there he got a big earthenware jar and walked with 
it, calm and slow as before, back to the well. 

All day he passed and re-passed from cistern to well and from well to 
cistern, and at last the latter was full. If his plan were to succeed he must 
have at least a week’s supply of water up there. 


Dusk fell, and with it Seta Ram stole forth from the town; and hidden in 
the breast of his tunic was a long, sharp knife. 

The maidan was a silvery blue beneath the moon; the little clump of 
bushes a velvety black. He crept in among them and drew the gleaming 
knife from his breast. 

Yes, the dog was still living! 

The bleared, pain-weary eyes turned on him—the cracked lips still 
formed the prayer, ““Water—water!” 

Seta Ram laughed and knelt over his victim. He raised the knife and 
waited—savouring with relish the extreme dread in the eyes of the dying 
man. It was good that he should see that knife laid to his bare throat, should 
know its purpose, and yet should be too weakened by his horrible illness to 
raise a finger in resistance or even so much as turn his doomed head aside. 

Determinedly, softly, the bearer rested one hand on the upturned face, 
steadying the head, while with the other he began gradually to saw at the 
lean, emaciated neck. He deliberately avoided wind-pipe, artery and vein, 


so that the uttermost torture might be felt, and stopped from time to time to 
listen to the ever-weakening moans—the sole protest the doomed wretch 
had power to make! 

At last it was over and he returned home, the head wrapped in a cloth he 
had brought with him for the purpose, and with it certain other things, 
material for his plan, which it were better not to mention. Again his course 
took him by the great well of the town, and there he paused. The place was 
deserted—the silence only broken by the howling jackals, far out on the 
maidan. 

There was a splash. 

Seta Ram passed on, no longer carrying his burden. 

By night-fall next day arose a cloud the size of a man’s hand, presaging 
Seta Ram’s vengeance. 


In those houses nearest the great well there was sickness: sickness such 
as had overcome the murderer out on the maidan. 

The houses were huddled close together in the native quarter and 
densely populated. So the epidemic spread the faster. 

Forty-eight hours after the murderer’s head—and other matter—had 
been cast into the well there were six hundred sufferers in Garampur; and 
the number hourly increased. People lay writhing in the very streets, people 
who an hour before had been hale and whole; and their very corpses spread 
the infection further. 

Panic arose and men and women fled from the stricken town into the 
country, where they spread the scourge from village to village, till refugees 
from Garampur were met with musket shots and curses, their ill-fame 
having travelled like an obscene, black cloud before them. 

The very priests in the temple were struck down and the sacred precincts 
fouled with their rotting bodies and other unmentionable filth. 

Three days—and there were five hundred dead in the town and a 
thousand or more doomed. 

The whole place reeked with the stench of decomposing bodies that 
none dared touch for burial—and still the pestilence spread. 

Sepoy—peasant—priest—merchant—all lay huddled in the doorways 
and roadways, writhing together in the last horrors of that filthy, indecent 
death. 


A week passed, and in one house alone in Garampur was safety—a 
charred, ruined bungalow where a little, half-mad servant drank his last few 
chattis of pure water from a cistern and cooked the last few handfuls of his 
small store of rice. 

Without the wall lay a city of the dead and dying—two-thirds of the 
population, now, were attacked, while 


the remainder roamed the streets with stark hopelessness in their eyes. 

It was enough! 

Seta Ram came to his last chatti of pure water and his last handful of 
rice. He cooked a meal, ate it, gave thanks to the gods and went out into the 
Street. 

Before the deserted temple he found a crazed mob, and for a while stood 
to one side, drinking in the sight of them with grim rejoicing. 

The gods had been good! 

Yes; for every hair of the young Memsah’b’s head there had now 
perished miserably one of these faithless ones who were directly or 
indirectly responsible for her death. 

“Ohe, people!” he cried and cried again till they turned to listen. Then he 
gathered up his whole energy for the final speech. 

“Dogs! Filth! Sons of pigs!” he cried. “The curse of the gods is yours— 
behold him who has put it on you!” 

They glowered at him in silence, believing this to be the madness of a 
new sufferer. 

“Aye!” he lifted eyes and hands to Heaven. “It was myself—Seta Ram— 
who brought this curse upon you to avenge the white flower you trampled 
in the dust of your foul feet, the white goddess you were not worthy even to 
name! You slew her, you tortured her: behold, you yourselves are slain and 
tortured, now!” 

The mob closed in—but Seta Ram was not afraid, this time. 

“How did I do it, children of Shaitan? You would have proof? Drag your 
well, then, and find the murderer’s head I flung into it! He was dying of the 
very scourge that affects you now; and I spat in his face and tortured him as 
he lay. Give praise to the gods, for they are just, and the white lotus flower 
is avenged at last!” 


There was a rush of frenzied creatures—knives and sticks were raised— 
the dust flew in clouds and the mad screams re-echoed to a remorseless sky. 

Two days later a column of British troops, advancing on Garampur, were 
halted a few miles out on the maidan. 

Two mounted scouts came galloping back to where the Brigadier stood 
talking to some of his staff. He heard their report and whistled softly. 

“Anything serious, sir?” asked the Brigade Major. 

The General grunted. 

“Simply this: there’ll be no need to attack Garampur—the Sepoys who 
held it are dead. In fact, we’ll give the place as wide a berth as possible.” 

“Yes, sir?” 

“Yes! It appears to be one vast charnel house of cholera!” 


IN KASHLA’S GARDEN 
OSCAR SCHISGALL 


In amazement that verged on downright consternation, old Mr. Currie, 
the attorney, sank back in his chair and gaped at the agitated man opposite 
him. 

‘“You—you mean to say,” he demanded incredulously, “that your wife 
exerts a power as strong as that over you?” 

“As strong as that? It’s stronger! Oh, a thousand times stronger than you 
can possibly imagine!” 

Trembling with the despair that filled him, Roger Byrd almost sobbed 
the words. His fists were fiercely clenched on the lawyer’s desk, one of 
them continuously pounding as if to release compressed energy. Deep in his 
haggard eyes lurked the flames of unutterable anguish. He looked, in truth, 
as though he were battling to crush down explosive hysteria. 

Uneasily Mr. Currie swallowed and wet his lips. He grumbled 
something indistinguishable; then, scowling, he muttered, “I—I never 
heard of anything so—uncanny- ‘i 

At that, Byrd leaned forward, while those brilliant eyes of his burned 
into the attorney’s. 

“You never heard of hypnotism?” he challenged, and his tones raced up 
the scale to a shrill, defiant pitch. 

“Well, yes, of course; but not to such an astonishing extent. I thought 
——Why, really, Byrd, this is quite beyond me!” 

Profoundly bewildered, Mr. Currie brushed an unsteady hand up over 
his moist forehead, and allowed it to sweep back across his pompadour of 
silken, unflecked whiteness. Staring at the man who had come 


to him with so extraordinary a problem, he encountered only an expression 
of impotent wretchedness. 

He scratched his chin, nervously tapped the edge of the desk. 

“Suppose,” he suggested, “you tell me how you became the victim—ah 
—that is, how you were subjected to such an influence. I confess I’m 
totally confounded. If you want advice, you will have to explain more 
clearly” 


Roger Byrd rose—not as another man might rise for a recital, but with a 
sudden spring that caused his chair to fly back, tottering. His right fist 
delivered a final blow upon the desk. Then, glowering at the floor, he began 
striding about the lawyer’s study. 

He was still a young man, just venturing into his thirties; yet the lines 
which had of late been carved in his dark skin added at least a decade to his 
appearance. A quivering tenseness had beset his tall figure, so that under his 
grey suit every muscle seemed vibrant as he paced the room. He was 
troubled, moreover, by the dishevelled condition of his black hair; time 
after time he was constrained to throw it back with an impatient jerk of his 
head—a gesture that merely emphasised the strain upon him. 

“It started two years ago—in Calcutta——” he began. 

“H’m, where you met your wife,” murmured Mr. Currie, nodding. 

“Yes. You know I was making a trip through India = 

“You had gone there, I remember,” interrupted the lawyer, somewhat 
coldly, “to escape the scandal of that affair with the Royler woman.” 

Byrd whirled around to glare across the desk. A flood of scarlet rushed 
into the cheeks that had been pallid. He raised one hand impetuously, but 
let it fall again after an instant of silence. 

“Mr. Currie,” he said, a strange harshness creeping 


into his tones, “Ill ask you to forget my past troubles—at this moment. I 
have enough to worry me without being reminded of—of other things!” 

“I beg your pardon,” said the attorney, but his shrug belied the 
earnestness of his apologetic inflection. 

Byrd frowned. He looked down at the carpet, as though to recall the 
narrative he had momentarily abandoned. And then, resuming his nervous 
pacing, he continued without glancing at the lawyer. 

“In Calcutta I met a friend—an American—who told me about the 
wonderful powers of Kashla. Mystic powers he called them. She had a 
booth in the market place, where she entertained tourists by demonstrating 
her hypnotic ability—for a price, of course. 

“T went to her. I went with that air of superior cynicism all travellers 
affect, ready to scoff at. her trickery. I thought I should find an old hag, 
dirty and fawning. 

“Well, my first surprise came when I saw Kashla. She was young and in 
a way beautiful. We chatted pleasantly; we laughed. You know how—how 


two young people can be. Naturally, I still disbelieved in her mystic power. 
And so she—she offered to prove to me what she could do.” 

Byrd paused. His fingers moved across his lips, shaking. For an instant 
he shut his eyes—although whether it was to conjure up or blot out some 
awful memory, the lawyer could not guess. 

But the silence passed, and Roger Byrd proceeded, rather unsteadily and 
in staccato syllables: 

“She made me sustain the gaze of her eyes. Black eyes, Mr. Currie! 
Terrible eyes! They blazed—they stung—they made me sway dizzily. I 
don’t know what happened. All I know 1s that I regained consciousness two 
hours later—and I was lying on my bed in my hotel!” 

The two men regarded each other across the desk, one gaping blankly, 
the other peering with savage 


intensity. Mr. Currie once more smoothed his white hair. Again he wet his 
lips. When he spoke, it was in a queerly hushed way. 

“You mean you were in a trance all that time?” 

“Yes! I walked home in a trance! She controlled me from her booth— 
controlled me implicitly! Of course, I rushed back to her. I was filled with 
wonder and astonishment. But Kashla only laughed at my excitement. And 
do you know what she said?” 

Mechanically, Mr. Currie shook his head, his eyes wide, marvelling. 

“! remember her words distinctly—I shall always remember them!” 
whispered Roger Byrd. He had come to lean over the desk. Now his 
flushed features hovered directly over Mr. Currie’s round face. He dropped 
word after word as though each were a stunning blow. “She said this: ‘I 
have subjugated your mind and your will; henceforth, if I desire it, you are 
mine!’” 

The attorney uttered an exclamation that dwindled into a grunt. “But that 
was nonsense!” he protested. 

“Oh, was it?” cried Byrd, sneering. “Well, listen. I thought so, too. I 
ridiculed her. She told me that a mind once conquered remained hers—and 
offered to prove this new contention. She assured me that at seven o’clock 
the following evening, regardless of what other plans I had made, I should 
be in her boo“h. 

“It chanced that I had an engagement to dine with friends at that hour. I 
was not at all afraid of Kashla. In fact, I almost forgot her the next evening, 


and at six-thirty I arrived at the home of my dinner host. I distinctly recall 
hearing a servant announce the meal. I even recall starting toward the 
dining-room while I chatted with an eminent Hindoo. Then - 

A puzzled expression leapt into Byrd’s eyes. 

“Then something happened. My mind suddenly 


went blank. What I did, or how, I cannot say. But when my senses returned 
to me, it was precisely seven. And—there I stood, in Kashla’s booth, 
blinking down at her while she laughed!” 

Stirred, visibly affected, Mr. Currie reached for a cigar. He lit a match, 
thoughtfully held it until its flame scorched his finger-tips, and cast it away 
without having puffed once. Keenly squinting up at Kashla’s victim, he 
asked, “And she has never lost this power over you?” 

“Never!” declared Byrd. “When she learned I was rich, that I had a 
fortune in America, she decided to marry me. She decided—you 
understand? I tried to run away from her. Indeed, I went as far as Bombay 
—when one day, while purchasing a steamship ticket, I suddenly lost 
consciousness. The next thing of which I was aware was being back in 
Calcutta, beside the laughing Kashla!” 

Evidently the recital was plucking as severely upon Mr. Currie’s nerves 
as upon his credulity. He rose, a thick-set, stocky man with a loose double 
chin. Again he indulged in his habitual gesture of brushing back his white 
pompadour. Looking at Byrd sternly, he demanded, “Arc you trying to tell 
me that you travelled from Bombay to Calcutta in a trance?” 

Roger Byrd emitted a short laugh, a bitter, wrathful laugh. 

“You don’t believe it?” he snarled sardonically. “All right, let me go on. 
I did go to her in a trance. In that condition, I move as rationally, as safely, 
as though I were myself. The only difference is that I am controlled by her 
will, her mind, instead of by my own.” 

“But despite that, you married her ° 

“What else could I do? She willed me to marry her!” 

“Eh? She willed——” 

“Certainly!” snapped Byrd, re-launching his quick 
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paces and communing now with the floor rather than with the staring 
lawyer. “She compelled me to marry her—made me want to do it! Do you 


think that under normal circumstances I, Roger Byrd, who could marry any 
one of a dozen rich American girls, would have selected an Indian mystic 
from a Calcutta marketplace? Pah! Think, Mr. Currie, think!” 

Throughout Byrd’s agitated talk the attorney had been striving to 
compose himself, that he might consider this extraordinary situation 
sensibly, unemotionally. Now, eyeing his client, he saw matters more 
clearly. Roger Byrd had always been an impulsive creature of a sensitive 
and high-strung nature. That a hypnotist could dominate him was not so 
strange after all, for his own will had been lamentably weak; since 
childhood it had been merely a weather-vane pointing the direction of other 
people’s desires. 

Yet Byrd was ostensibly suffering, and the old attorney could not help 
scowling in concern. 

“IT understand,” he said slowly,” that you wish me to find a way of 
obtaining a divorce for you or—or an annulment, if possible 7 

“Yes! ’m—I’m sick of being mastered! She made me install her here in 
my home—and half my servants quit. So she imported servants from India. 
She redecorated many of the rooms so that I live in an Oriental museum 
rather than in a house. I’m tired of it, I tell you! Whatever she wishes, I am 
forced to do—anything at all. If I don’t do it voluntarily, I do it under the 
spell of her will. I tell you, Mr. Currie, if I can’t get rid of that woman, I 
may as well kill myself!” 

“Oh, now—now,” soothingly mumbled the lawyer, though he was 
frowning down at his desk in a manner far from reassuring. “I wouldn’t talk 
like that, Byrd——” 

“Because you haven’t lived as I have for the past two years—an absolute 
mental slave! Why, I—I can’t 
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even run away! She makes me come back! Distance is no barrie 

Of a sudden Roger Byrd sank into a chair. He bent far forward, sent his 
fingers writhing through his dishevelled black hair. And in utter 
wretchedness he moaned, “I’d rather be dead than go on like this—without 
a will of my own!” 

For a long time absolute stillness gripped the room. Mr. Currie moved to 
a window where, his hands clasped behind his back, he stood gazing out 
over a Westchester panorama of rolling fields sprinkled with colourful roof- 


tops—the whole scene drenched in golden morning sunshine. Beneath his 
window his blue automobile waited to hasten him to his New York office. 

Looking to the left, he could discern the white residence of Roger Byrd 
—an imposing house visible through a screen of poplars aligned in military 
precision. It was less than a quarter of a mile away, a fact which had 
facilitated this early call. 

But Mr. Currie was not pondering upon the things he saw. Instead, his 
thoughts were focussed on the character of his despairing client. 

The friendship he manifested toward Byrd was based upon an ancient 
family intimacy rather than on any personal esteem or respect. For Roger 
Byrd was scarcely the type to inspire admiration. In the past ten years he 
had been involved in half a dozen deplorable escapades with women— 
affairs that had cost him amazing sums; the last of them had sent him 
scurrying off to India, that he might escape the presence of an irate lady 
named Edwina Royler. That his flight had resulted in this tragic situation 
was perhaps unfortunate, yet it was possessed of a certain poetic justice 
which Mr. Currie was compelled to appreciate. 

Suddenly his reverie was shattered by Byrd’s exclamation, “Well, what’s 
to be done?” 

The lawyer turned, fingering bis heavy watch-chain. Quietly he 
answered, “I—I don’t know. This case 


iS new in my experience, I must confess. I should like time to think—to 
consider se 

“Then, in heaven’s name,” cried Byrd, jumping up, “think fast! I’ve 
been suffering two years, and they’ve seemed to me two centuries!” 

When, at a few minutes before ten, Roger Byrd returned to his home, he 
found his wife seated in her garden and smiling pleasantly at his approach. 

It was a magnificent spot, this garden Kashla had caused to be planted in 
accordance with her Oriental taste. Fronting the white, pillared house of the 
Byrds, it was thronged with all manner of exquisite flowers, so that the 
senses not only reeled with the sweetness of its perfume, but marvelled at 
the splendour of a thousand brilliant hues. 

An artificial brook crawled here and there, crossed at points by small, 
arched bridges that were canopied with vines. It had, indeed, become a 
show-place; and automobilists frequently stopped to stare at the glories 
Kashla had contrived to bring into her garden. Butterflies fluttered about 
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incessantly, intoxicating themselves on the exotic wines the flowers 
yielded. In the surrounding trees birds of vivid plumage sang and chirped 
and pecked, as though they had agreed to select this point of beauty for 
their own domain. Kashla sat in a wicker chair under a bower of rambling 
red roses, a neglected book lying open in the grass beside her. She was 
attired completely in flimsy white, and even Byrd could not deny her 
entrancing loveliness. 

For Kashla was beautiful—beautiful in the maddening way only women 
of the East can achieve. Her hair, which was as lustrously black as the 
plumes of the crows that sometimes circled over her garden, was drawn 
down tightly over her ears and coiled in an immense bun on the back of her 
neck—so that she resembled, in her white dress, some ancient Grecian 
goddess. 


She never availed herself of cosmetics; and her smooth skin, though 
tinted to an olive complexion, was always pale. But it was a queer pallor— 
an unhealthy, unnatural pallor. Often it made Byrd think of death 

In truth, Kashla was not a healthy woman. Frail, supple, small in stature; 
her mental strength had been developed at a lamentable sacrifice of her 
physical hardihood. So it was that she never indulged in anything which 
required exertion, her most taxing exercise being occasional walks about 
the garden. And she moved there with the ease and the languor of a 
phantom. 

Like other frail women, she was addicted to tonics and medicines, many 
of which were compounded on Oriental prescriptions. But these in no 
manner affected her mental strength, and she governed her husband with all 
the energy of her fierce, fantastic power. 

When he entered the garden, she summoned him with a slow wave of 
her white hand. Byrd went to her, frowning. 

“You have been out on your morning walk?” she inquired amiably. Her 
voice, though throaty, contained all the flexible music of a clarinet. Fie 
nodded. 

“And to-day?” she pressed on. “You have not forgotten, Roger, what you 
must do to-day?” In the past two years she had learned to speak English 
with astounding proficiency, though she still retained a melodious accent 
that evoked delight from everyone save Byrd himself. 

He glared down at his toe. 


“To-day,” he said stiffly, “you want me to buy you the new town car.” 

“Ah, you remember! And you will leave soon?” 

“Immediately.” 

He had not wished to purchase the new car that Kashla desired. Yet he 
comprehended the folly of protesting. If he did not comply with her 
requests 


willingly, he knew he would obey in a different way; and voluntary 
acquiescence was invariably preferable to being subjected to her weird 
influence. 

“Then—go now, Roger,” said Kashla, smiling at him and gesturing 
toward the house. Her flaming black eyes laughed up at him, as though 
mocking his helplessness. He bit his lip—bit until he felt a sharp pain. Then 
he muttered something and went into his house, preparatory to the 
unavoidable trip to the city. 

So eager had he been to interview Mr. Currie at his home, that he had 
not paused to shave. And now Roger Byrd, passing through a corridor that 
reeked of Oriental incense and mounting a staircase whose wall was 
tapestried with the figures of snakes and dragons, entered the bathroom. 

As thoughtfully, resentfully, he loosened his collar and drew off his shirt, 
he stared through the open window. The rattle of a lawn-mower rose 
through the warm stillness of the summer morning. Byrd looked down; 
there was Ozul, the Indian gardener Kashla had brought to tend her flowers. 
A bent, swarthy little man who seemed engrossed in no other worldly 
interest save his botanical duties. He was pushing the lawn-mower to and 
fro, to and fro Ozul the silent, the queer! The man who appeared 
sometimes to see and know everything and who seldom spoke of anything 
but flowers 

“What a crowd she’s drawn me into!” actually rasped Byrd as he turned 
for his shaving brush. 

Before him, just above the wash-bowl, was a marble shelf loaded with 
Kashla’s medicines and tonics. He sneered at it; he hated those bottles as he 
hated everything symbolic of his wife. 

One of the bottles was almost empty; it contained a brown fluid in which 
Kashla had been accustomed to place absolute faith. What it was, Byrd did 
not know. Some queer concoction brought out of India—one she 


took twice a day, at nine in the morning and at four in the afternoon. 

Peculiar stuff, he told himself while shaving. There was but a mouthful 
left in that bottle—only a single dose. Had she the prescription for another 
supply? But of course! Kashla had all her prescriptions. Her life depended 
on them, she had once confided to him. 

What could be so potent in this tonic? He had never seen any of it in this 
country. It looked like iodine. Yes, iodine—iodine—iodi 

Of a sudden Roger Byrd stopped shaving. He stood rigid, his wide eyes 
gaping at his lathered reflection in the mirror. 

It looked like iodine! 

It has been said that men conceive a thousand vagrant fancies while 
shaving. How this particular idea ever struck Roger Byrd, he could not 
explain. It simply came to him, as if 1t were an inspiration. 

A horrible thought it was. It stiffened every muscle in his tall body. 
Iodine ! 

He began to think. Frantically, desperately, wildly, he considered the 
idea from every possible angle. 

What if Mr. Currie could somehow have the marriage annulled? What if 
he could secure a divorce on some grounds? Would that terminate Kashla’s 
power? No! She had promised to be the mistress of Byrd’s mind for ever. 
And for ever meant until death. 

Until death! Death was the only thing that could sever the bond that 
linked his subjugated mind to her hypnotic power. Death 

Rivulets of perspiration oozed out of his forehead to stream down into 
the lather. Death—the tonic looked like iodine—there was iodine in the 
medicine chest—death—iodine 

Round and round, in a furious cycle, the thoughts whirled in his brain. 
People would say she had taken iodine by mistake; others had died by 
drinking from the wrong bottle. It was nothing novel. And so easy 


now! He could pour out that tonic and substitute an equal amount of iodine. 
Kashla would gulp it down in ono swallow, as usual. And then 
The end of mental tyranny! The end of slavery, of torture! Freedom! Oh, 
great God, what an idea! 
The lather was still on his face, but Roger Byrd had forgotten it. He was 
breathing rapidly, heavily, as he worked over those bottles. Whatever horror 
he may have experienced was overwhelmed by the mad exultation he 


derived from a vision of freedom. This was the only way, the only certainty, 
by which his mental shackles could be destroyed. And he leapt at it eagerly, 
unthinkingly. 

When the tonic had been spilled into the washbowl, he allowed water 
from the faucet to gush out forcefully, that 1t might wash away all stains. 
Then he carefully—oh, so carefully—poured iodine into the medicine 
bottle 

It was done! 

Roger Byrd stood quaking, yet oddly ecstatic. His eyes blazed. 
Perspiration coursed freely down his entire body. While he was in New 
York, purchasing a new town car, the thing would happen 

Consequences? He did not care about them or worry as to what might be 
his eventual explanation. Anything was better than a continuance of this 
fearful life. 

The coroner would declare she had taken poison by mistake. What else 
could he say? 

Oh, but yes, there was a danger! It occurred to Roger Byrd quite 
abruptly and left him frowning in bewilderment. Would not any 
investigator know that iodine had been poured into that tonic bottle? Would 
not any detective demand to know who had poured it, and why? 

For several minutes Byrd contemplated this hitherto neglected peril. In 
his agitation, he had viewed only 


the ultimate escape from Kashla’s power; now other things occurred to him. 

But his mind was functioning with furious rapidity; in a moment he had 
developed a scheme which brought a shrewd smile to his lathered face. 

He broke off the neck of the iodine bottle against the edge of the marble 
shelf. 

Spilling the rest of its contents into the wash-bowl, he threw the 
remnants of the bottle into a metallic basket in a corner. 

And now he had assured himself of a plausible alibi—one which would 
prevent anyone’s accusing him of wilful or premeditated murder. For he 
could say to an inquirer: “Yes, I poured the iodine into that medicine bottle. 
Why? Well, when I reached for my razor, I inadvertently upset it. The bottle 
fell and broke at the neck. But a little iodine remained in its bottom. I saw 
that empty medicine bottle, and poured it into that. Empty? Of course, the 
medicine bottle was empty!” 


And who could oppose him in that contention, with Kashla dead? Who, 
indeed, would doubt him? 

Roger Byrd actually grinned with the prospect of freedom from his 
wife’s power. Oh, he might be held for homicide; but with a clever, 
influential attorney like Mr. Currie, with so plausible an explanation of his 
unintentional act, with his family name, with the aura of an accidental 
catastrophe hovering over the whole business 

“Freedom!” muttered Roger Byrd. 

And then, suddenly glancing through the window, he saw Ozul the 
gardener. 

Ozul was still pushing the clattering lawn-mower, steeped in his task 
with bovine complacence. Yet Ozul might have been looking up through 
that open window— 

“Nonsense!” Byrd assured himself. “He’s been busy. He doesn’t even 
know I’m here. There’s 


nothing for me to worry about. Why, by to-night P’Il—I’ll be free! Free 
from her!” 

And he shaved joyfully, confident that his apprehensions concerning 
Ozul were unfounded and insignificant. 

Jubilant in an unholy, demoniacal way, Roger Byrd motored into New 
York in his own yellow roadster. On the journey, he gloated. What splendid 
dreams were approaching realisation! The death of tyranny! 

He decided to follow his preconceived plans in passing the day, lest any 
deviation from his normal habits be construed as worthy of suspicion. 
Accordingly, he lunched at one of his clubs and tarried in a metry 
conversation with one of the other members. Over cigars and jolly 
anecdotes he sat until half-past two. And he laughed often and heartily, 
though his merriment occasionally sounded queerly shrill, strained. 

Then he occupied himself in the selection of a town car—a task that 
consumed most of the afternoon. It was six o’clock when finally he started 
homeward; and a flat tyre delayed him another half-hour. 

Finally, however, at almost eight o’clock, Roger Byrd drove within sight 
of his imposing white residence. 

As he neared it, his heart thundered, his whole being shook. How would 
he be greeted? By news of Kashla’s death, of course. The servants would 
chatter in confusion, informing him that they had tried to telephone his 


clubs, but all attempts at locating him had been futile. Oh, he could 
visualise the calamitous scene, and it filled him with palpitant delight. 

Twilight had settled on the country—a greyish, purplish twilight, 
strangely hazy. In the western skies flamed a few streaks of orange and 
yellow; their glow permeated the vagueness of oncoming night. 

Byrd drove on, already conscious of the heavy perfumes emanating from 
Kashla’s wondrous garden. He turned the car into the driveway, while every 
beat of 


his heart seemed a violent explosion. He was, he knew, on the very brink of 
—freedom! More than that, by this time he was /ree. 

Toward the garage he directed the roadster. Perhaps twenty feet he rode 
into the grounds, and then with an impulsive motion, he jammed on his 
brakes. 

The car stopped with a jerk that sent him lurching forward. Very still he 
sat, gasping, aghast, dumb-founded. He was staring toward that bower 
canopied with rambling red roses, where Kashla had been seated in the 
morning. 

And as he stared, his forehead became dripping wet and every trace of 
colour ebbed from his cheeks. A sense of abject hopelessness more 
insufferable than pain swept through him. It was the crash of dreams, the 
bursting of the bubbles he had blown. 

For there, under the roses, smiling at him sweetly, sat the white-clad 
Kashla! 

In the hazy light he saw her hand languidly rise to beckon him; and he 
went to her—dazedly. 

“Have you bought the town car?” she asked when he stood before her. 
Mutely he nodded, his eyes round and stupefied. 

“That is good,” murmured Kashla, her fingers straying to wind about the 
stem of a dangling rose. “I see, my dear, dear husband, that you are 
surprised—no, shocked—because you find me still alive, eh?” 

The taunt in her low tones tortured him. The perfume of the flowers 
made his senses ache with their load of sweetness. He was perspiring 
copiously now, and his hand brushed across his moist forehead. 

““Wh-what do you mean?” he demanded defiantly, his voice hoarse. 

“Oh, why should we play innocent with each other, Roger?” Not once 
did her smile vanish. Over her fragile figure the purple twilight settled, like 


a mantle of unreality. She shrugged. “Ozul saw through the bathroom 
window.” 


1”? 


“Ozul saw gasped Byrd, terrified. 

“Of course. He saw you toying with the bottles, so I was wise, my dear, 
and I did not take my tonic to-day. Ozul is very loyal to me, you know.” 

In his devastating chagrin, Roger Byrd could have shrieked. Instead of 
freedom he had encountered failure! But somehow he managed to restrain 
his wild impulses, and stood motionless. 

Kashla—the slender, ethereal Kashla—lavished her smile upon him. 

“T cannot altogether blame you, my good husband,” she said, every word 
mocking him in that subtle, melodious way. “I have been very severe with 
you. But—when one tries to murder, one must suffer some punishment.” 

Trembling, Byrd attempted to exonerate himself by blurting, “It was an 
accident! I broke the bottle 

“It was no accident,” calmly answered Kashla. “And you will be 
punished. I shall tell you how, Roger. Mr. Currie, your lawyer, is waiting 
for you in the house.” 

“Mr. Currie?” he repeated. 

“Yes. Oh, he has already told me you wish to be rid of me.” 

Mentally Byrd cursed; what an idiot the attorney was for babbling 
things! 

With all her mellifluous placidity, the slim Kashla went on, “I do not. 
want to send you to prison. What use is a husband in prison! But I want 
your friend, Mr. Currie, to know what you have tried to do to-day. After 
that, I think he will not be so anxious to help you.” 

Byrd recoiled, stricken by fear. His eyes were round and ablaze. 

“T can’t tell him!” he cried. 

“Oh, yes, you can—and you shall. Do not be afraid. He will not send 
you to prison. He thinks 


too much of your family. But—I want him to know what you did!” 
“T can’t tell him!” groaned Byrd. 
“You shall.” 
“T can’t! I—I———” 


And then he encountered Kashla’s suddenly narrowed eyes, twin specks 
of fire that burned their way into his very brain. He felt a dizziness surge 
over him. He swayed. He knew his will was under her dominion, and now 
she was exerting her fantastic power—sending him to confess to the lawyer 

Roger Byrd went. 

He could not help going. He was completely governed by Kashla’s will. 
His very thoughts were dictated by her desire. ‘Like a creature in a dream 
he walked, entranced and impotent. And Kashla remained under the roses 
in her favourite bower, looking after him. 

In the Orientally adorned drawing room Byrd found Mr. Currie and two 
other men. Who these were he did not know; nor did he dare speak in their 
presence. 

Yet words somehow gushed to his tongue—words he could not suppress 
—words sent there by Kashla. 

He turned to Mr. Currie. It occurred to him that the attorney sat strangely 
pale and grave. Byrd bowed. In tones that poured from him in a monody, he 
said: “Mr. Currie, to-day I tried to murder my wife. I substituted poison— 
iodine—for her tonic.” 

And as soon as he had uttered those words, Roger Byrd sensed a change 
well through him. The power that had been clutching his mind released its 
hold. He remained suddenly his own master, thinking clearly. But he 
quivered as he gaped at Mr. Currie; and he opened his mouth to a circle of 
astonishment. 

For Mr. Currie, as well as the two other men, had sprung toward him. 
Now the lawyer was grasping his arm, shaking it violently. And in a 
choking voice he cried, “You—you did that, Byrd?” 


Momentarily Byrd was frightened by the tremulous vehemence. Then, 
while a wan, helpless smile twisted his lips, he mumbled: “Ozul, the 
gardener, would have told you, anyway. She’d make him.” 

“But the gardener swore he knew nothing!” ejaculated Mr. Currie. 

The confident assertion caused Byrd to frown. Had Kashla lied to him? 
He sucked in a sharp breath. What did Mr. Currie mean? 

“My wife,” he replied stiffly, “told me he knew everything.” 

Mr. Currie stepped backward and looked blankly at the other two men. 
Then he peered more intently at Byrd. 


“Your wife said that?” he demanded. “When did she tell you that?” 

“Why, just a moment ago, in the garden.” 

Mr. Currie gulped, wet his lips. Slowly his two hands were lifted to 
grasp and shake Roger Byrd’s shoulders. 

“Are you crazy?” the lawyer whispered. “Your wife drank poison and 
died at half-past four this afternoon!” 


THE COPPER BOWL 
CAPTAIN GEORGE FIELDING ELIOT 


Yuan Li, the mandarin, leaned back in his rosewood chair. 

“It is written,” he said softly, “that a good servant is a gift of the gods, 
whilst a bad one es 

The tall, powerfully built man standing humbly before the robed figure 
in the chair bowed thrice, hastily, submissively. 

Fear glinted in his eye, though he was armed, and moreover was 
accounted a brave soldier. He could have broken the little smooth-faced 
mandarin across his knee, and yet 

“Ten thousand pardons, beneficent one,” he said. “I have done all— 
having regard to your honourable order to slay the man not nor do him 
permanent injury—I have done all that I can. But . 

“But he speaks not!” murmured the mandarin. “And you come to me 
with a tale of failure? I do not like failures, Captain Wang!” 

The mandarin toyed with a little paper-knife on the low table beside 
him. Wang shuddered. 

“Well, no matter for this time,” the mandarin said after a moment. Wang 
breathed a sigh of most heart-felt relief, and the mandarin smiled softly, 
fleetingly. “Still,” he went on, “our task is yet to be accomplished. We have 
the man—he has the information we require; surely some way may be 
found. The servant has failed; now the master must try his hand. Bring the 
man to me.” 

Wang bowed low and departed with considerable haste. 

The mandarin sat silent for a moment, looking across 


the wide, sunlit room at a pair of singing birds in a wicker cage hanging in 
the farther window. Presently he nodded—one short, satisfied nod—and 
struck a little silver bell which stood on his beautifully inlaid table. 

Instantly a white-robed, silent-footed servant entered, and stood with 
bowed head awaiting his master’s pleasure. To him Yuan Li gave certain 
swift,’ incisive orders. 

The white-robed one had scarcely departed when Wang, captain of the 
mandarin’s guard, re-entered the spacious apartment. 

“The prisoner, Benevolent!” he announced. 


The mandarin made a slight motion with his slender hand; Wang barked 
an order, and there entered, between two heavily-muscled, half-naked 
guardsmen, a short, sturdily built man, barefooted, clad only in a tattered 
shirt and khaki trousers, but with fearless blue eyes looking straight at Yuan 
Li under the tousled masses of his blond hair. 

A white man! 

“Ah!” said Yuan Li, in his calm way, speaking faultless French. “The 
excellent Lieutenant Fournet! Still obstinate?” 

Fournet cursed him earnestly, in French and three different Chinese 
dialects. 

“You'll pay for this, Yuan Li!” he wound up. Don’t think your filthy 
brutes can try the knuckle-torture and their other devil’s tricks on a French 
officer and get away with it!” 

Yuan Li toyed with his paper-knife, smiling. 

“You threaten me, Lieutenant Fournet,” he answered, “yet your threats 
are but as rose-petals-wafted away on the morning breeze—unless you 
return to your post to make your report.” 

“Why, damn you!” answered the prisoner. “You needn’t try that sort of 
thing—you know better than to kill me! My commandant is perfectly aware 
of 


my movements—he’ll be knocking on your door with a company of the 
Legion at his back if I don’t show up by to-morrow at reveille!” 

Yuan Li smiled again. 

“Doubtless—and yet we still have the better part of the day before us,” 
he said. “Much may be accomplished in an afternoon and evening.” 

Fournet swore again. 

“You can torture me and be damned,” he answered. “I know and you 
know that you don’t dare to kill me or to injure me so that I can’t get back 
to Fort Deschamps. For the rest, do your worst, you yellow-skinned brute!” 

“A challenge!” the mandarin exclaimed. “And I, Lieutenant Fournet, 
pick up your glove! Look you—what I require from you 1s the strength and 
location of your outpost on the Mephong River. So - 

“So that your cursed bandits, whose murders and lootings keep you here 
in luxury, can rush the outpost some dark night and open the river route for 
their boats,” Fournet cut in. “I know you, Yuan Li, and I know your trade— 
mandarin of thieves! The military governor of Tonkin sent a battalion of the 


Foreign Legion here to deal with such as you, and to restore peace and 
order on the frontier, not to yield to childish threats! That is not the 
Legion’s way, and you should know it. The best thing you can do is to send 
in your submission, or I can assure you that within a fortnight your head 
will be rotting over the North Gate of Hanoi, as a warning to others who 
might follow your bad example.” 

The mandarin’s smile never altered, though well he knew that this was 
no idle threat. With Tonkinese tirailleurs, even with Colonial infantry, he 
could make some sort of headway, but these thrice-accursed Legionnaires 
were devils from the very pit itself. He—Yuan Li, who had ruled as king in 
the valley of the Mephong, to whom half a Chinese province and many 


a square mile of French Tonkin had paid tribute humbly—felt his throne of 
power tottering beneath him. But one hope remained: down the river, 
beyond the French outposts, were boats filled with men and with the loot of 
a dozen villages—the most successful raiding-party he had ever sent out. 
Let these boats come through, let him have back his men (and they were his 
best), get his hands on the loot, and perhaps something might be done. 
Gold, jewels, jade—and though the soldiers of France were terrible, there 
were in Hanoi certain civilian officials not wholly indifferent to these 
things. But on the banks of Mephong, as though they knew his hopes, the 
Foreign Legion had established an outpost—he must know exactly where, 
he must know exactly how strong; for till this river post was gone, the boats 
could never reach him. 

And now Lieutenant Fournet, staff officer to the commandant, had fallen 
into his hands. All night his torturers had reasoned with the stubborn young 
Norman, and all morning they had never left him for a minute. They had 
marked him in no way, nor broken bones, nor so much as cut or bruised the 
skin—yet there are ways! Fournet shuddered all over at the thought of what 
he had gone through, that age-long night and morning. 

To Fournet, his duty came first: to Yuan Li, it was life or death that 
Fournet should speak. And he had taken measures which now marched to 
their fulfilment. 

He dared not go to extremes with Fournet; nor yet could French justice 
connect the Mandarin Yuan Li with the bandits of the Mephong. 

They might suspect, but they could not prove; and an outrage such as the 
killing or maiming of a French officer in his own palace was more than 


Yuan Li dared essay. He walked on thin ice indeed those summer days, and 
walked warily. 

Yet—he had taken measures. 

“My head is still securely on my shoulders,” he 


replied to Fournet. “I do not think it will decorate your gate-spikes. So you 
will not speak?” 

“Certainly not!” 

Lieutenant Fournet’s words were as firm as his jaw. 

“Ah, but you will. Wang!” 

“Magnanimous!” 

“Four more guards. Make the prisoner secure.” 

Wang clapped his hands. 

Instantly four additional half-naked men sprang into the room; two, 
falling on their knees, seized Fournet round the legs; another threw his 
corded arms round the lieutenant’s waist; another stood by, club in hand, as 
a reserve in case of—what? 

The two original guards still retained their grip on Fournet’s arms. 

Now, in the grip of those sinewy hands, he was held immovable, utterly 
helpless, a living statue. 

Yuan Li, the mandarin, smiled again. One who did not know him would 
have thought his smile held an infinite tenderness, a divine compassion. 

He touched the bell at his side. 

Instantly, in the farther doorway, appeared two servants, conducting a 
veiled figure—a woman, shrouded in a dark drapery. 

A word from Yuan Li—rough hands tore the veil aside, and there stood 
drooping between the impassive servants a vision of loveliness, a girl 
scarce out of her teens, dark-haired, slender, with the great appealing brown 
eyes of a fawn: eyes which widened suddenly as they rested on Lieutenant 
Fournet. 

“Lily!” exclaimed Fournet, and his five guards had their hands full to 
hold him as he struggled to be free. 

“You fiend!” he spat at Yuan Li. “If a hair of this girl’s head is touched, 
by the Holy Virgin of Yvetot I will roast you alive in the flames of your 
own palace! My God, Lily, how——” 


“Quite simply, my dear lieutenant,” the mandarin’s silky voice 
interrupted. “We knew, of course—every house-servant in North Tonkin is 
a spy of mine—that you had conceived an affection for this woman; and 
when I heard you were proving obdurate under the little attentions of my 
men, I thought it well to send for her. Her father’s bungalow is far from the 
post—indeed, it is in Chinese and not French territory, as you know—and 
the task was not a difficult one. And now——” 

“André! André!” the girl was crying, struggling in her turn with the 
servants. “Save me, André—these beasts” 

“Have no fear, Lily,’ André Fournet replied. “They dare not harm you, 
any more than they dare to kill me. They are bluffing “a 

“But have you considered well, lieutenant?” asked the mandarin gently. 
“You, of course, are a French officer. The arm of France—and it is a long 
and unforgiving arm—will be stretched out to seize your murderers. The 
gods forbid I should set that arm reaching for me and mine. But this girl— 
ah, that is different!” 

“Different? How is it different? The girl is a French citizen 

“T think not, my good Lieutenant Fournet. She is three-quarters French 
in blood, true; but her father is half Chinese, and is a Chinese subject; she is 
a resident of China—I think you will find that French justice will not be 
prepared to avenge her death quite so readily as your own. At any rate, it is 
a chance I am prepared to take.” 

Fournet’s blood seemed to turn to ice in his veins. The smiling devil was 
right! Lily—his lovely white Lily, whose only mark of Oriental blood was 
the rather piquant slant of her great eyes—was not entitled to the protection 
of the tricolour. 

God! What a position! Either betray his flag, 
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his regiment, betray his comrades to their deaths—or see his Lily butchered 
before his eyes! 

“So now, Lieutenant Fournet, we understand each other,’ Yuan Li 
continued after a brief pause to let the full horror of the situation grip the 
other’s soul. ” I think you will be able to remember the location and 
strength of that outpost for me—now?” 

Fournet stared at the man in bitter silence, but the words had given the 
quick-minded Lily a key to the situation, which she had hardly understood 
at Erst. 


“No, no, André!” she cried. “Do not tell him. Better that I should die 
than that you should be a traitor! See—I am ready.” 

Fournet threw back his head: his wavering resolution reincarnate. 

“The girl shames me!” he said. “Slay her if you must, Yuan Li—and if 
France will not avenge her, I wil/! But traitor I will not be!” 

“T do not think that is your last word, lieutenant,” the mandarin purred. 
“Were I to strangle the girl, yes—perhaps. But first she must cry to you for 
help, and when you hear her screaming in agony, the woman you love, 
perhaps then you will forget these noble heroics!” 

Again he clapped his hands; and again silent servants glided into the 
room. One bore a small brazier of glowing charcoal; a second had a little 
cage of thick wire mesh, inside of which something moved horribly; a third 
bore a copper bowl with handles on each side, to which was attached a steel 
band that glittered in the sunlight. 

The hair rose on the back of Fournet’s neck. What horror impended 
now? Deep within him some instinct warned him that what was now to 
follow would be fiendish beyond the mind of mortal man to conceive. The 
mandarin’s eyes seemed suddenly to glow with infernal fires. Was he in 
truth man—or demon? 

A sharp word in some Yunnan dialect unknown to 


Fournet—and the servants had flung the girl upon her back on the floor, 
spread-eagled in pitiful helplessness, upon a magnificent peacock rug. 

Another word from the mandarin’s thin lips—and roughly they tore the 
clothing from the upper half of the girl’s body. White and silent she lay 
upon that splendid rug, her eyes still on Fournet’s: silent, lest words of hers 
should impair the resolution of the man she loved. 

Fournet struggled furiously with his guards: but they were five strong 
men, and they held him fast. 

“Remember, Yuan Li!” he panted. “You’ll pay!—damn your yellow soul 

The mandarin ignored the threat. 

“Proceed,” he said to the servants. “Note carefully, Monsieur le 
Lieutenant Fournet, what we are doing. First, you will note, the girl’s wrists 
and ankles are lashed to posts and to heavy articles of furniture, suitably 
placed so that she cannot move. You wonder at the strength of the rope, the 
number of turns we take to hold so frail a girl? I assure you, they will be 


required. Under the copper bowl, I have seen a feeble old man tear his wrist 
free from an iron chain.” 

The mandarin paused; the girl was now bound so tightly that she could 
scarce move a muscle of her body. 

Yuan Li regarded the arrangements. 

“Well done,” he approved. “Yet if she tears any limb free, the man who 
bound that limb shall have an hour under the bamboo rods. Now—the 
bowl! Let me see it.” 

He held out a slender hand. Respectfully a servant handed him the bowl, 
with its dangling band of flexible steel. Fournet, watching with eyes full of 
dread, saw that the band was fitted with a lock, adjustable to various 
positions. It was like a belt, a girdle. 

“Very well,” the mandarin nodded, turning the 


thing over and over in fingers that almost seemed to caress it. “But I 
anticipate—perhaps the lieutenant and the young lady are not familiar with 
this little device. Let me explain, or rather, demonstrate. Put the bowl in 
place, Kan-su. No, no—yjust the bowl, this time.” 

Another servant, who had started forward, stepped back into his corner. 
The man addressed as Kan-su took the bowl, knelt at the side of the girl, 
passed the steel band under her body and placed the bowl, bottom up, on 
her naked abdomen, tugging at the girdle till the rim of the bowl bit into the 
soft flesh. Then he snapped the lock fast, holding the bowl thus firmly in 
place by the locked steel belt attached to its two handles and passing round 
the girl’s waist. He rose, stood silent with folded arms. 

Fournet felt his flesh crawling with horror—and all this time Lily had 
said not one word, though the tight girdle, the pressure of the circular rim 
of the bowl, must have been hurting her cruelly. 

But now she spoke, bravely. 

“Do not give away, André,” she said. “I can bear it—it does—it does not 
hurt!” 

“God!” yelled André Fournet, still fighting vainly against those 
clutching yellow hands. 

“It does not hurt!” the mandarin echoed the girl’s last words. “Well, 
perhaps not. But we will take it off, notwithstanding. We must be merciful.” 

At his order the servant removed bowl and girdle. An angry red circle 
showed on the white skin of the girl’s abdomen where the rim had rested. 


“And still I do not think you understand, Mademoiselle and Monsieur,” 
he went on. “For presently we must apply the bowl again—and when we 
do, under it we will put—this!” 

With a swift movement of his arm he snatched from the servant in the 
corner the wire cage and held it up to the sunlight. 


The eyes of Fournet and Lily fixed themselves upon it in horror. For 
within, plainly seen now, moved a great grey rat—a whiskered, beady- 
eyed, restless, scabrous rat, its white chisel-teeth shining through the mesh. 

“Dieu de Dieu!” breathed Fournet. His mind refused utterly to grasp the 
full import of the dreadful fate that was to be Lily’s; he could only stare at 
the unquiet rat—stare—stare 

“You understand now, I am sure,” purred the mandarin. “The rat under 
the bowl—observe the bottom of the bowl, note the little flange. Here we 
put the hot charcoal—the copper becomes heated—the heat is 
overpowering—the rat cannot support it—he has but one means of escape: 
he gnaws his way out through the lady’s body! And now about that outpost, 
Lieutenant Fournet?” 

“No—no—NO!” cried Lily. “They will not do it—they are trying to 
frighten us—they are human; men cannot do a thing like that—be silent, 
André, be silent, whatever happens; don’t let them beat you! Don’t let them 
make a traitor of you! Ah——” 

At a wave from the mandarin, the servant with the bowl again 
approached the half-naked girl. But this time the man with the cage stepped 
forward also. Deftly he thrust in a hand, avoided the rat’s teeth, jerked the 
struggling vermin out by the scruff of the neck. 

The bowl was placed in position. Fournet fought desperately for 
freedom—if only he could get one arm clear, snatch a weapon of some sort! 

Lily gave a sudden little choking cry. 

The rat had been thrust under the bowl. 

Click! The steel girdle was made fast—and now they were piling the 
red-hot charcoal on the upturned bottom of the bowl, while Lily writhed in 
her bonds as she felt the wriggling, pattering horror of the rat on her bare 
skin, under that bowl of fiends. 


One of the servants handed a tiny object to the impassive mandarin. 


Yuan Li held it up in one hand. 

It was a little key. 

“This key, Lieutenant Fournet,” he said, “unlocks the steel girdle which 
holds the bowl in place. It is yours—as a reward for the information I 
require. Will you not be reasonable? Soon it will be to late!” 

Fournet looked at Lily. The girl was quiet, now, had ceased to struggle; 
her eyes were open, or he would have thought she had fainted. 

The charcoal glowed redly on the bottom of the copper bowl. And 
beneath its carven surface, Fournet could imagine the great grey rat stirring 
restlessly, turning around and around, seeking escape from the growing 
heat, at last sinking his teeth in that soft white skin, gnawing, burrowing 
desperately.... 

God! 

His duty—his flag—his regiment—France! Young Sous-lieutenant 
Pierre Desjardins—gay young Pierre, and twenty men—to be surprised and 
massacred, horribly, some saved for the torture, by an overwhelming rush 
of bandit-devils, through his treachery? He knew in his heart that he could 
not do it. 

He must be strong—he must be firm.... 

If only he might suffer for Lily—gentle, loving Int.e Lily, brave little 
Lily who had never harmed a soul... 

Loud and clear through the room rang a terrible scream. 

André, turning in fascinated horror, saw that Lily’s body, straining 
upward in an arc from the rug, was all but tearing asunder the bonds which 
held it. He saw, what he had not before noticed, that a little nick had been 
broken from one edge of the bowl—and through this nick and across the 
white surface of the girl’s heaving body was running a tiny trickle of blood! 


The rat was at work. 

Then something snapped in André’s brain. He went mad. 

With the strength that is given to madmen, he tore loose his right arm 
from the grip that held it—tore loose, and dashed his fist into the face of the 
guard. The man with the club sprang forward unwarily; the next moment 
André had the weapon, and was laying about him with berserk fury. Three 
guards were down before Wang drew his sword and leaped into the fray. 

Wang was a capable and well-trained soldier. It was cut, thrust and parry 
for a moment, steel against wood—then Wang, borne back before that 


terrible rush, had the reward of his strategy. 

The two remaining guards, to whom he had signalled, and a couple of 
the servants flung themselves together on Fournet’s back and bore him 
roaring to the floor. 

The girl screamed again, shattering the coarser sounds of battle. 

Fournet heard her—even in his madness he heard her. And as he heard, a 
knife hilt in a servant’s girdle met his hand. He caught at it, thrust upward 
savagely; a man howled; the weight on Fournet’s back grew less; blood 
gushed over his neck and shoulders. He thrust again, rolled clear of the 
press, and saw one man sobbing out his life from a ripped-open throat, 
while another, with both hands clasped over his groin, writhed in silent 
agony upon the floor. 

André Fournet, gathering a knee under him, sprang like a panther 
straight at the throat of Wang the captain. 

Down the two men went, rolling over and over on the floor. Wang’s 
weapons clashed and clattered—a knife rose, dripping blood, and plunged 
home.... 

With a shout of triumph André Fournet sprang to his feet, his terrible 
knife in one hand, Wang’s sword in the other. 


Screaming, the remaining servants fled before that awful figure. 

Alone, Yuan Li the mandarin faced incarnate vengeance. 

“The key!” 

Hoarsely Fournet spat out his demand; his reeling brain had room for 
but one thought: 

“The key, you yellow demon 

Yuan Li took a step backward into the embrasured window, through 
which the jasmine-scented afternoon breeze still floated sweetly. 

The palace was built on the edge of a cliff; below that window-ledge, the 
precipice fell sheer fifty feet down to the rocks and shallows of the upper 
Mephong. 

Yuan Li smiled once more, his calm unruffled. 

“You have beaten me, Fournet,” he said, “yet I have beaten you, too. I 
wish you joy of your victory. Here is the key.” He held it up in his hand; 
and as André sprang forward with a shout, Yuan Li turned, took one step to 
the window-ledge, and without another word was gone into space, taking 
the key with him. 
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Far below he crashed in red horror on the rocks, and the waters of the 
turbulent Mephong closed for ever over the key to the copper bowl. 

Back sprang André—back to Lily’s side. The blood ran no more from 
under the edge of the bow]; Lily lay very still, very cold.... 

God! She was dead! 

Her heart was silent in her tortured breast. 

André tore vainly at the bowl, the steel girdle—tore with bleeding 
fingers, with broken teeth, madly—in vain. 

He could not move them. 

And Lily was dead. 

Or was she? What was that? 

In her side a pulse beat—beat strongly and more strongly.... 

Was there still hope? 


The mad Fournet began chafing her body and arms. 

Could he revive her? Surely she was not dead—could not be dead! 

The pulse still beat—strange it beat only in one place, on her soft white 
side, down under her last rib 

He kissed her cold and unresponsive lips. 

When he raised his head the pulse had ceased to beat. Where it had been, 
blood was flowing sluggishly—dark venous blood, flowing in purple 
horror. 

And from the midst of it, out of the girl’s side, the grey, pointed head of 
the rat was thrust, its muzzle dripping gore, its black eyes glittering beadily 
at the madman who gibbered and frothed above it. 

So, an hour later, his comrades found André Fournet and Lily his 
beloved—the tortured maniac keening over the tortured dead. 

But the grey rat they never found. 


THE END 
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